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TI Am very ſenſible, that the following work 

offers itſelf to the publick under many diſad- 
vantages, and at a time when it is not to be ex- 
pected that it can gain much attention. So impor- 
tant, bowever, are the queſtions diſcuſſed in it, that 
if, amidſt many imperfections, it has any merit, it 
cannot be unſeaſonable, but will probably find ſome, 
who" will give it à candid and careful peruſal. 


The notes which will be found in it, were occaſioned 


chiefly by its having lain by the Author for ſome 
years, and received in that time ſeveral reviſals.— 
There is no «writer to whom I have ſo much rea- 
ſon to acknowledge myſelf indebted, as Dr. Butler, 
the late Biſhop of Durham. But whenever J 
have been conſcious of writing after him, I have al- 
moſt. always either mentioned bim, or quoted his 
wordt; and the ſame I have alſo ſcrupulouſly done 
with reſpeet to other writers. 


There is nothing in this Treatiſe, to which 1 


* 20iſh more 1 could engage the Reader's attention, or 


which, I think, will require it more, than the firſt 
Chapter; and particularly the ſecond Section of it. 
If I have failed bere, I have failed in my chief de- 


1 An. 
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| 


An. But I ſhould be forry that any one ſhould fix 
this as his judgment, without going through the 
whole treatiſe, and comparing the different parts 
of it, which will be found to have a conſiderable 
dependence on one another, The point which I have 
endeavoured to prove in the laſt ſection of the 
chapter I have mentioned, muſt appear ſo plain to 
thoſe who have not ſtudied the queſtion about 


the foundation of Morals, or who have not before. 
viewed it in the light in which'T'have placed it, 


that, I fear, it will be difficult for them not to 


think that I have trifled in beſtewing ſo much pains 


upon it. And indeed my own convittion ig fo 


ftirong on this point, that I cannot help confidering 


it as ſome reproach to human reaſon, that, by the 


late controverſies, and the doubts 'of ſome of the 


awiſeft men, it ſhould be rendered neceſſary to uſe 


many arguments to ſhew, that right and wrong, 


er moral good and evil, fignify ſomewhat really 
true o 2 and not merely pans" | 
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nn to the SECOND EDITION. 


T HE fallow ng work is in no reſpefl materially 


different from what it was in the former edi- 
tion. Some pains have been taken to correct the 


compoſition in many places; and in this reſpect, 
tho flill in great need of the candour of the Reader, 


it may perhaps be a little improved. A few notes 


alſo have been omitted, and a few new ones added, 
particularly thoſe in pag. 40, 54, 81, 440. 


In note p. 54. there is à reference to a Dis- 
SERTATION on the Being and Attributes of 
Gop at the end of this work, which the Reader 
will not find there. This diſſertation 1 have long 
bad by me, and always intended to publiſh as a ſup- 
Plement to this work. But upon reviſing it with 
this view, after the note I have mentioned was 
printed, I was led to think that it contained a 
thread of argument which, tho in my opinion im- 
portant, ſo feww would enter into or approve, that 
it would only ſwell this work too much without re- 
commending it. This has engaged me to drop my 
intention, and to reſolve to keep this diſſertation 


| for the preſent, and perhaps for "oor, in EC 
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E E liberty: which all readers take to 

| pronounce concerning the merit of books, 

"tis fit they ſhould enjoy; nor is he ſufficiently. 

qualified for the province of writing, who finds, 

himſelf at all diſpoſed to be out of humour with 

it; or who is not prepared for all its conſequences, 

It is however much to be .wiſhed, that readers, 

would, before they pronounce, take more 

time to conſider and examine, than they ge- 

nerally do. There are hardly any ſubjects 

ſo plain, as not to require care and atten- 

tion to form a competent judgment of them. 

What then muſt we think of thoſe whom we 

continually ſee readily delivering their ſentiments 

concerning points they have never conſidered, | 

and deciding peremptorily, without thought oy | 

ſtudy, on the moſt difficult queſtions? If ſuch 

are ever right, it can be only by chance. They 

* {ſpeak and think entirely at random, and there- | 

fore deſerve no attention or regard. But it is | 

melancholy to obſerve ſo many, even of thoſe 4 
who take ſome pains to examine, almoſt as 
t 11 B little 


2 INTRODUCTION. 
little entitled to regard, and as incompetent 
judges, as the moſt careleſs and unthinking ; 
determined in their judgments by circumſtances 
the moſt trifling, and arguments the moſt. fo- 
reign to the purpoſe, and wholly under the 
influence of paſſions and deſires the moſt unfa- 
vourable to the diſcovery of truth, 
Theſe are conſiderations which afford a diſ- 
couraging proſpect to writers in general, eſpe- 
cially to thoſe who write om any abſtruſe and 
conttoverted ſubjects. S0 great is the inattention 


of moſt perſons, their careleſſneſs and haſte in 


thinking, and yet forwardneſs to determine, and 


fo much do they like or diſlike according to theit 
pre-conceived notions and prejudices, and not ac- 


cording to reaſon, or upon any cloſe and impar- 


tial conſideration, that an author who thould 
entertain any ſanguine hopes of ſucceſs, what- 
ever he might think of his cauſe or his argu- 
ments, would, in all probability, be greatly mor- 
tified. It might be added, that we are, in ge- 
neral, no leſs inclined to attach ourſelves im- 
moderately, and beyond all that the evidence 
we have will warrant, to our opinions; than 
we are to embrace them before due examina- 
tion, aud to decide prematurely and os 
day. 3 4 * 70 | 
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INTRODUCTION, 3 

1 have, for my own part, ſuch a notion of 
the truth of theſe obſervations, that there are not 
perhaps many who leſs expect to be ever able to 
conyince one perſon of a ſingle error. The more 
we know of men, the more we find that they 
are governed, in forming and maintaining their 
opinions, by their tempers, by intereſt, by hu- 
mour, and paſſion, and a thouſand nameleſs 
cauſes, and particular turns and caſts of mind, 
which cannot but produce the greateſt diverſity 
of ſentiments among them, and render it im- 
poſſible for them not to err. There are in truth 
none who are poſſeſſed of that cool and diſ- 
paſſionate temper, that freedom from all wrong 
byaſſes, that habit of attention and patience of 
thought, and, withal, that penetration and ſaga- 
city of mind, which are the proper ſecurities 
againſt error, and the neceſſary qualifications for 
finding out truth. How much then do modeſty: 
and diffidence become us? how open ought we 
to be to conviction, and how candid to thoſe of 
different ſentiments? Indeed the conſideration: 
of the various ways, in which error may inſi- 
nuate itſelf into our minds; the many latent 
prejudices, by which we are liable to be in- 
fluenced; the innumerable circumſtances in our 
own diſpoſitions, and in the appearances of 
1 which may inſenſibly draw us aflray, 
B 2 * and 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 


and the unavoidable darkneſs and infirmities of 
the beſt and ableſt men, ſhewing themſelves 
frequently in miſtakes. of the ſtrangeſt kind: 
ſuch reflections are enough ſometimes to diſpoſe 
a conſiderate man- to diſtruſt almoſt all his 


3 5 
But yet, to edule! ſuch a diſpoſition, would 


be very unreaſonable. Notwithſtanding theſe 
difficulties and diſcouragements, truth is ſtill 
diſcoverable, and the honeſt; and diligent may 
expect (at leaſt in ſome meaſure, and on the 
moſt important points) to ſucceed in their en- 
quiries after it. Theſe refleQtions afford the 


| ſtrongeſt arguments for caution and care in en- 
quiring, but none for deſpair or a deſultory le- 
vity and fickleneſs of ſentiment. They ought 
not to make us ſceptical, though they de- 
monſtrate the folly of being Pofitrve and dog- 


matical. 


In the following treatiſe, moſt of the queſtions 


that are of any importance relating to morality 
and virtue, will be conſidered, and many of 
them in a manner different from that in which 
they have been hitherto) treated. The author 


hopes that he has contributed a little towards 


throwing light on ſeveral important truths. It 
| in however, with real * that he offers 


this, 
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this work to the public, ſenſible of ſeveral de- 

} fects in it, which he knows not how to remove, 

L and conſcious of his own liableneſs to the 
9 cauſes of blindneſs and error before- mentioned. 
Some material difficulties, poſſibly, that may 
occur to others on the ſubjects he has conſidered, 
may have eſcaped his notice ; and others he 
may not have ſufficiently cleared ; and indeed, 
whoever believes he has a complete view of any 
ſubject, or that he can clear it of all difficulties, 
muſt poſſeſs a very narrow mind, and be very 
careleſs and ſuperficial in his enquiries, 

What I have had chiefly in view, has been 
to fix the foundation of morals, or to trace vir- 
tue up to truth and the natures of things, and 
theſe to the Deity. If I have ſucceeded in this, 
I ſhall not be much concerned, in what elſe I 
have been unſucceſsful, 
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CHAP. I. 


Of the Original of our. I deas of Right 
and Mrong. 


IN conſidering & actions of moral. agents, 
we ſhall, I think, find in ourſelves, three 
different perceptions relating to them, which 
it is neceſſary we ſhould carefully diſtinguiſh. 
The firft, is our perception of right and wrong. 
The ſecond, is our perception. of beauty and 
5. 
The third we expreſs, when we ſay, that 
Bet are of goad or ill deſert, 
B 4 ; Each 
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Each of theſe perceptions I propoſe ſeparately 
to examine, but particularly the , with which 
I ſhall begin. 

It is proper the reader ſhould carefully. attend 
to the ſtate of the queſtion here to be con- 
ſidered ;. which, as clearly and fully as I can, I 
ſhall lay before him. 


LECTL 
The Queſtion ſtated concerning the Foundation 
of Morals. 


OME actions we all feel ourſelves irre- 
fiſtibly determined to approve, and others 
to diſapprove; Some actions we cannot but 


conceive of as rigbt, and others as qurong, and 


of all actions we are led to form ſome idea, as 
either fit to be performed or unfit; or neither fit 
nor unfit to be performed; that is, zndifferent. 
What the power within us is, that thus per- 


ceives and denen is the n to be 
conſidered. 


A late author of great abilities and worth, 


Dr. Hutcbeſon, whoſe ſentiments on this ſubject 
have been much followed, deduces all our moral 


ideas from a moral ſenſe; plainly meaning by 


this a power of perception diſtinct from reaſon, 
or a principle planted in our minds render- 


ing 
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ing certain actions and characters neceſſarily 
pleaſing, and others diſpleaſing to us, which is 
entirely arbitrary and factitious in its nature. 
Thus, according to this writer, as we are ſo 
made, that certain impreſſions on our bodily 
organs ſhall excite certain ideas in our minds, 
or that certain outward: forms, when preſented 
to us, ſhall be the neceſſary occaſions of plea- 
ſure or pain to us: In like manner, we are fo 
made, that certain affections and actions of 
moral agents, when conſidered by us, ſhall be 
the immediate and neceſſary occaſions of agree- 
able or diſagreeable perceptions ; or procure our 
love or diſlike of them. He has indeed well 
ſhewn, that we have a faculty determining us 
immediately to approve or diſapprove actions, ab- 
ſtrated from all views of private advantage ; 
and that the higheſt pleaſures of life depend 
upon this faculty. Had he proceeded no farther 
than this, and intended nothing more by the 
moral ſenſe, than our moral faculty 1 in general, 
without determining what it is; little room 
would have been left for any objections: But 
then it would have denoted no more than a 

een and acknowlengey fact *, and 


5 "03. 1 * therefore 


ns In the Preface to his Treatiſe on the Paſſions, he tells 
us; after taking notice of ſome gentlemen, who, by 
what 
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To The Nueſſion ated concerning 
therefore nothing new or peculiar ; from which 
confideration,” and alſo from the term ſenſe 
applied by him to this faculty, in common 
with our outward ſenſes; from his re; 
all the arguments that have been uſed to prove 
it to be the ſame with reaſon, and from tlie 
whole of his language on this ſubje& ; it is 
evident, he conſidered it as the effect of a po- 
tive conſtitution of our minds, or as a reliſh 
given them for certain moral objects and 
forms and àverſion to others, ſimilar to the 
reliſhes and averfions given us for particular 
objects of the external and internal ſenſes. In 


other words; our ideas of morality, if this 


writer is right, have the ſame original with 
our ideas of the ſenſible qualities of bodies, 


what he had writ, had been convinced of a moral ſenſe; 
that they had made him a compliment which he did not think 
belonged to him, as if the world were indebted to bim for the 
diſcovery of it, Tis not eaſy to determine what the diſ- 
covery here mentioned can be. If by the moral ſeiiſe is 
meant only a moral approving and diſapproving power in 
general, or the determination we feel to approve ſome 
actions and characters, and condemn others, this has al- 
ways been known, and ſignifies no more than what is 
commonly expreſſed by the word conſcience. If it means 
an arbitrary and implanted power, to which all our ideas 
of moral good and evil are to be aſcribed, I believe this 


will be found to be falſe, and therefore no diſcovery. 


| the Foundation of Morals. 11 
the harmony of ſounds , or the beauties of 
painting or ſculpture; that is, the mere good 
pleaſure of our Maker adapting the mind and 
its organs in a particular manner to cer- 
tain objects. Virtue (as thoſe who embrace 
this ſcheme frequently ſay) is a mere affair of 
taſte. Moral right and wrong, according to 
their account of them, ſignify nothing in rbe 
 objefts themſelves to which they are applied, 
any more than agreeable and harſh'; ſweet 
and bitter ; pleaſant and painful ; but only cer- 
rain effefts in us. Our perception of right, or 
moral good, in actions, is that agreeable emo- 
tion, or feeling, which certain actions produce 
in us; and of wrong, or moral evil, the con- 
trary. They are particular modifications of our 
minds, or impreflions Which they are made to 
receive from the contemplation of certain actions, 
which the contrary actions tight have occa- 
ſioned, had the Author of nature ſo pleaſed; 
and which to ſuppoſe to belong to theſe actions 
themſelves, is as abſurd as to afcribe the plea- 
ſure or uneaſineſs, which the obſervation of a 


5 | n If any one wants to be convinced, that this is a juſt 
repreſentation of Dr. Hutcheſon's ſentiments, he need only 
read his 1lluftrations on the Moral Senſe, and particularly 


the 4th ſection at the concluſion. See alſo a Note at the 


en the firſt of Mr. Hume's Philoſophical Bſſays. 
particular 


12 The Queſtion flated concerning 

particular form gives us, to the form itſelf. *Tis 
therefore by this account, improper to ſay of 
an action, that it is right, in much the ſame 
ſenſe that it is improper to ſay of an object of 
taſte, that it is Sweet ; or of pain, that it is in 


fire. 
The preſent enquiry then is; whether this 


be a true account of virtue, or not ; or whe- 
ther it has or has not a foundation in the na- 
ture of its object; whether right and wrong 
are real qualities of actions, or only of our minds, 
and denote what actions are, or only ſenſations 
depending on the particular frame and ſtructure 
of our natures. 

I am perſuaded, all attentive perſons, who 
have not before conſidered this point, will im- 
mediately determine for themſelves ; wonder 
how this ſhould be a ſubject of diſpute, and 
think I am going to undertake a very needleſs 


work. Nor does it indeed ſeem eaſy for any 


perſon, whoſe thoughts are under the influence 
of no byaſs, to be at any loſs what to decide 
upon a general view of the queſtion. How- 
ever, it is undoubtedly a very important queſ- 
tion, and well worthy our particular examin- 


ation. I have given, I think, the naked and 


juſt ſtate of it. And it is worth our atten- 
tion, as we go along, that this is the only 
ned queſtion 


the Foundation of Morals. 13 
queſtion about the foundation of morals, which 
can rationally and properly be made a ſubject 
of debate. For, granting that we have real and 
diſtinct perceptions of moral right and wrong, 
they muſt denote, either what the actions, to 


which we apply them, are, or only our feelings; 


and agreeably to this, the power of perceiving 
them muſt be, either that power whoſe object 
is truth, or ſome implanted power or ſenſe. 
There can be no medium between theſe dif- 
ferent hypotheſes. If the former is true, then 
is morality a thing equally ſteady, independent, 
and unchangeable with all truth: If, on the 
contrary, the latter is true, then is it that, and 
no other, which, according to the different 
conſtitutions: of the ſenſes of beings, it appears 
to be to them ; it has no other meaſure or ſtan- 


dard, beſides every one's eu ſtructure of 
mind and ſenſations. 


As to the ſchemes which found morality on 


ſelf- love, on poſitive laws and compacts, or 


the Divine will; they muſt either mean, that 


moral good and evil are only other words for 
advantageous and diſadvantageous, willed and 


forbidden: Or they relate to a very different 


queſtion ; that is, not to the queſtion, what is 


5 the 


14 The Queſtion ſtated concerning 
the. nature and true account of virtue; = 
what is the /ubjet#-matter of it. 

As far as the former may be the intention 86 
the ſchemes 1 have mentioned, they afford little 
room for controverſy. Right and wrong do not 
ſignify merely ſuch actions as are commanded 
or forbidden, or that will produce good or 
harm; but our approbation or diſapprobation of 
obeying or diſobeying the will of a ſuperior, and 
producing happineſs or miſery: or ſome per- 
ception, idea, or ſentiment in our minds con- 
cerning theſe different ways of acting. This is 
very plain; for it would otherwiſe be palpably 
abſurd in any caſe to aſæ, whether it is right to 
obey a command, or 'wrong to diſobey it; and 
the propoſitions, obeying a command is right, or 
producing happineſs is right, would be: moſt 
trifling, as expreſſing no more than that obeying 
a command, is obeying a command, or pro- 
ducing happineſs, is producing happineſs. Be- 
ſides; on the ſuppoſition, that right and wrong 

* If any one would better underiiand this, let him juſt 
, caſt his eye over what is ſaid at the beginning of the laſt 


chapter, 24 part. Or let him conſider, that the phraſe 
foundation of virtue, having, as there ſhewn, the different. 
ſignifications of an account or original of virtue; of a con- 
ſideration or principle inferring and proving it in particular 
caſes ; and of a motive to the practice of it: It means in 
this place the former only. 


denote 
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denote only the relations of actions to will and 
law, or to happineſs and miſery, there could be 
no diſpute about the faculty that perceives right 
and wrong, ſince it muſt be owned by all, that 
theſe relations are objects of the inveſtigations 
of reaſen, or that this is the faculty which muſt 
find out what is or is not conformable to will, 
and that judges of the tendencies and effect of 
actions. 

Happineſs requires ; omething 3 in its own na- 
ture, or in ours, to give it influence, and de- 
termine our deſire of it, and approbation of 
purſuing it. In like manner, all laws, will, 
and compacts ſuppoſe antecedent right to give 
them effect; and inſtead: of being the conſti- 


tuents of right, they owe their whole force and _ 


obligation to it. 

Taking it then for del, that fight wt 
wrong are more than mere-names, ſynonymous 
with uſeful and hurtful, commanded and for- 
bidden : and that we have a power within us 
which perceives them ; the queſtion before pro- 
poſed, returns; What is this power? 

My anſwer 1 is. The Underflanding. —If this 
aſſertion can be proved, the whole contro- 
verly how ſtated; will be decided. In atrempt- 
ing this, it will be requiſite to premiſe ſeveral 
obſervations relating to the original of our ideas 
GOL in 
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in general, and the diſtinct provinces of * 

W e be and of ſenſe. ! 
8 E 0 T. u. 


of the Original of ene mo, And, 
particularly, of the Underſlanding ; wherein 
it differs from Senſe, and how * it is a Source. 
Ideas. : 


ENSATION and REFLECT10N have been 

) commonly reckoned the ſources; of all our 
ideas: and Mr. Locke has taken no ſmall pains 
to prove this. How much ſoever, on the whole, 
I admire his excellent Eſay, I cannot think 
him ſufficiently clear or explicit on this head. 
It is hard to determine exactly what he meant 
by ſenſation and refleion. If by the former we 
underſtand, the effects ariſing from the impreſ- 
ſions made on our minds by external objects: 
and by the latter, the notice the mind takes of 
its own operations; it will be impoſſible to de- 
rive ſome of the moſt important of our ideas 
from them. It is thus Mr. Locke defines them 
in the beginning of his book, But we may. 
find probably by comparing what he has. ſaid 
in different places on this ſubject, and conſidering 
how 
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how much he aſcribes to the operations of the 
mind about its ideas, that what he chiefly 
meant, was, that all our ideas are either derived 
immediately from theſe two ſources, or ultimately 
grounded upon ideas ſo derived; or, in other 
words, that they furniſh us with all the ſubjects, 


materials, and occaſions of knowledge, com- 


pariſon, and internal perception. This, how- 
ever, by no means renders them in any proper 
ſenſe, the ſources of all our ideas : Nor indeed 
does it appear, notwithſtanding all he has faid 
of the operations of the mind about its ideas, 
that he thought we had any faculty of percep- 
tion different from theſe, that could give- riſe to 
any /ample ideas; or that was capable of any 
more than compounding, dividing, abſtracting, 
or enlarging ideas previouſly in the mind. But 


be this as it may, what J am going to obſerve, 
will, I believe, be found true. 


The power, J aſſert, that underſtandt; or the 


faculty within us that diſcerns truth, and that 
compares all objects and ideas, and judges of 
them, is a ſpring of new ideas ®, | 
Ag 


The reader. is defined to remember, that by ids, I 
mean here almoſt conſtantly ſonpli ideas, or original 
and uncompounded perceptions of the mind. That 
our ideas of right and wrong are of this ſort, will be par- 

C _ ticularly 
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As, perhaps, this has not been enough at- 
tended to; and as the queſtion to be deter- 
mined, is; whether our moral 7deas ariſe from 
hence, or from a Senſe ; it will be proper to 
enter into a particular examination of it, and 
diſtinctly to conſider the different natures and 
provinces of ſenſe and reaſon. 


To this purpoſe we may obſerve, firſt, that 
what judges concerning the perceptions of the 


ticularly obſerved hereafter. It may alſo be right to take 
notice, that I all along ſpeak of the underſtanding, in the 
moſt confined and proper ſenſe of it, as above explained, 


and diſtinguiſhed from the powers of ſenſation. What 


gives occaſion for putting the reader in mind of this, is the 
diviſion which has been made by ſome writers, of all the 
powers of the ſoul into underſtanding and will; the 
former comprehending under it, all the powers of external 
and internal ſenſation, as well as thoſe of judging and 
reaſoning ; and the latter, all the affections of the mind, 
as well as the power of acting and determining. 

There may be further ſome occaſion for obſerving di- 
ſtinctly, that the two acts of the underſtanding, being 
intuition and deduction, I have in view the former. Tis 
plain, on the "contrary, that thoſe writers, who argue 


againſt referring our moral ideas to reaſon, have generally 


the latter in view. What they ſay at leaſt holds only 
againſt this; nor do they ſeem to have ſufficiently attended 


to the nature of the faculty of intuition. I ſhall again 


have occaſion to make'theſe obſervations more particularly; 

but it ſeems proper, to prevent all danger of miſtake and 

confuſion as we go along, to hint them here. 
ſenſes, 
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ſenſes, and contradicts their deciſions, cannot 
be itſelf ſenſe, but muſt be ſome nobler faculty: 
or that what diſcovers the nature of the ſenſible 
qualities of objects, enquires into the cauſes 
of ſenſible perceptions, and diſtinguiſhes between 
what is real and what is not real in them, 
muſt be a power within us which is ſuperior 
to ſenſe. 

Again, it is plain that one ſenſe cannot 
judge of the objects of another; the eye, for 
inſtance, of harmony, or the ear of colours, 
That therefore which views and compares 
the objects of all the ſenſes, and judges of 
them, cannot be ſenſe. Thus, when we con- 
fider ſound and colour together, and obſerve in 
them eſſence, number, identity, diverſity, &c. and 
determine their reality to confiſt, not in being 
properties of external ſubſtances, but of our fouls ; 
this muſt be done by a ſharper eye than that of 
ſenſe. What takes cognizance of theſe things, 
and gives riſe to theſe notions, muſt be a faculty 
capable of ſubjecting all things alike to its in- 
ſpection, and of acquainting itſelf with Rd 
truth and exiſtence. 

Senſe conſiſts in the obtrading of certain im- 
preſſions upon us, independently of our wills; 

but it cannot perceive what they are, or whence 
they are derived. It lies proſtrate under its ob- 

7155 C2 zect 
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ject, and is only a capacity in the ſoul of hav- 
ing its own ſtate altered by the influence. of 
particular cauſes. It muſt therefore remain a 
ſtranger to the objects and cauſes affecting it, 
and cannot judge at all or know any thing. 
But the underſtanding takes cognizance of its 
object within itſelf, and, by its own native 
power maſters and comprehends it. 

Were not ſenſe and knowledge entirely dif- 
ferent, we ſhould reſt. ſatisfied with ſenſible 
impreſſions, ſuch as light, colours, and ſounds, 
and enquire no farther about them, at leaſt 

when the impreſſions are ſtrong and vigorous : 
Whereas, on the contrary, we neceſſarily deſire 
ſome farther acquaintance with them, and can 
never be ſatisfied till we have ſubjected them to 
the ſurvey of reaſon.—Senſe preſents: particular 
forms to the mind; but cannot riſe to any gene- 
ral ideas. It is the intellect that examines and 
compares the preſented forms, that riſes above 
individuals, to univerſal and abſtract ideas ; and | 
thus looks downwards upon objects, takes in at 
one view an infinity of particulars, and is capa- 

ble of diſcovering general truths.—Senſe ſees 
BS only the out/ide of things, reaſon acquaints itſelf 
with their natures.—Senfation. is only a mode of 

feeling in the mind; but knowledge implies an 

active and vital energy of the mind, Feeling 


Pain, 
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pain, for example, is the effect of ſenſe; but 
the underſtanding is employed when pain itſelf 
is made an object of the mind's reflexion, or 
held up before it, in order to diſcover its natute 
and cauſes. Mere ſenſe can perceive nothing 
in the moſt exquiſite work of art; ſuppoſe a 
plant, 'or the body of an animal ; but what is 
painted in the eye, or what might be deſcribed 
on paper. It is the intelle& that muſt perceive 
in it order and proportion; variety and regu- 
larity ; deſign, connection, art, and power; 
aptitudes, dependencies, correſpondencies, and 
adjuſtment of parts, ſo. as to ſubſerve an end, 
and compoſe one perfect whole *; things which 

| can 


* Sec Dr. Cudworth's Treatiſe of eternal and immutable 
morality, Book I'V. Chap. 2. where he obſerves, that the 


mind perceives, by occaſion of outward objects, as much 


more than is. repreſented to it by ſenſe, as a learned man 
does in the beſt written book, than an illiterate perſon or 
brute. To the eyes of both the ſame characters will ap- 
pear ; but the learned man in thoſe characters (to uſe 
the author's own words) „will ſee heaven, earth, ſun; 
« and ſtars; read profound theorems of philoſophy ot 
«© geometry; learn a great deal of new knowledge from 
£ them, and admire the wiſdom: of the compoſer : While 
c to the other nothing appears but black ſtrokes drawn 
« on white paper. The reaſon of which is, that the 
“ mind of the one is furniſhed with certain previous, 
*« inward anticipations, ideas, and inſtruction, that the 

| C 3 other 
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can never be repreſented on a ſenſible organ, and 
the ideas of which cannot be paſſively commu- 
nicated, 'or ſtamped on the mind by the ope- 
ration of external objects. - Senſe cannot per- 
ceive any of the modes of thinking beings; theſe 
can be diſcovered only by the mind's ſurvey of 


itſelf. 


In a word, it appears that ſenſe and under- 


ſanding are faculties of the ſoul totally different: 
the one being converſant only about particulars ; 
the other about univerſa/s : The one not di/- 
cerning, but ſuffering ; the other, not properly 


E ters.” 2 | | 


other wants. — In the room of this book of human 
compoſition, let us now (adds he) ſubſtitute the book 
of nature, written all over with the characters and 
impreſſions of divine wiſdom and goodneſs, but legible 
only to an intellectual eye; for to the ſenſe both of 
man and brute, there appears nothing elſe in it, but as 
in the other, ſo many inky ſcrawls; i. e. nothing but 
figures and colours: But to the mind, which hath a par- 
ticipation of the divine wiſdom that made it, and bein 

printed all over with the ſame archetypal ſeal, upon oc- 
caſion of thoſe ſenſible delineations, and taking notice 


of whatſoever-is cognate to it, exerting its own inward 


activity from thence, will have not only a wonderful 
ſcene, and large proſpects of other thoughts laid open 
before it, and variety of knowledge, logical, mathema- 
tical, and moral diſplay'd ; but alſo clearly read the di- 


vine wiſdom and goodneſs in every page of this great 


volume, as it were written in large and legible charac- 


fu Hering 
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ſuffering, but diſcerning, and ſignifying the ſoul's 


Power of ſurveying and examining all things, 
in order to determine what they are; which 
Power, perhaps, can hardly be better defined, 
than by calling it, in Plato's language, that in 
the ſoul to which belongs zaTaAnlis Ts O., 
or the apprehenſion of TRUTH T. 

But, in order farther to ſhew how little a 
way mere ſenſe, (and let me add imagination, 
a faculty nearly allied to ſenſe) can. go, and 
how far we are dependent on our higher rea- 
ſonable powers for many of our fundamental 
ideas; I would inſtance in the following par- 
ticulars. 

The idea of ſolidity has been generally rec- 
koned among the ideas we owe to ſenſe ; and 
yet perhaps it would be difficult to prove, that 
we ever had actual experience of that imbene- 
trability which we include in it, and conſider as 
eſſential to all bodies. In order to this, we 
muſt be ſure, that we have, ſome time or other, 
made two bodies really touch, and found that 
they would not penetrate one another: but it 
is not impoſſible to account for all the facts We 


| + The above obſervations concerning the difference be- 
tween ſenſe and knowledge, are, I think, juſt ; and ſe- 
veral of them may be found in Plato's Thetetus ; or mA? 
wy inſiſted on in the laſt quoted treatiſe. 


C 4 bſerve, 
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obſerve, without ſuppoſing, in any caſe, abſolute 
contact between bodies. And though we could 
even make the experiment I have mentioned ; 
yet one experiment, or a million, could not be 
a ſufficient foundation for the abſolute aſſurance 
we have that no bodies can penetrate one ano- 
ther. Not to add, that all that would appear 
to the ſenſes in ſuch experiments, would be the 
conjunction of two events, not their neceſſary 
connexion. Are we then to affirm, that there 
is no idea of impenetrability; that two atoms of 
matter, continuing diſtinct and without anni- 
hilation of either, may occupy the ſame place; 
and all the atoms of matter be crowded into 
tne room and bulk of one, and theſe, for the ſame 
reaſon, into room leſs and leſs, to infinity, without 
in the mean while making any diminution of the 
quantity of matter in the univerſe? This, in- 
deed, might be the conſequence, were it certain 
that all our ideas, on this ſubject, are derived 
from ſenſation ; and did nothing further than it 
acquaints us with, appear to reaſon, There are 
many inſtances in which two material ſubſtances 
apparently run into one another. It is reaſon, 
that, from its own perceptions, determines ſuch 
to be fallacious appearances, and aſſures us of 
the univerſal and ſtrict neceſſity of the contrary. 
The ſame power that perceives two particles to 
| be 
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be different, perceives them to be impenetrable 
for they are as neceſſarily the one as the other; 
it being ſelf-evident, that they cannot occupy the 
fame place without lofing all difterence. 
Again, what is meant by the vis inertiæ, 


or ' inat#rvity of matter, is rather a perception 


of reaſon, than an idea conveyed to the mind 
by ſenſe. This property of matter is the 
foundation of all our reaſoning about it : And 
thoſe who reject it, or who will allow no other 
fource of our knowledge of matter and mo- 
tion, beſides experience, or the information con- 


veyed to the mind through the ſenſes, would 


do well to conſider, whether the three axioms, 
or laws of motion, with which Sir Jaac Neu- 
ton begins his philoſophy, and upon which it 
is built, are not entirely without evidence and 
meaning. — What is it acquaints us, that 
every body will for ever continue in the ſtate 
of reſt or motion it is in, unleſs ſomething 
produces an alteration of that ſtate ; that every 
alteration of its motion. muſt be proportional 


to the force impreſſed, and in the ſame line of. 


direction; and that its action upon another, and 
the action of that other upon it, are always 
equal and contrary? In other words; what 
furniſhes us with our ideas of refiſtance and in- 
activity ? — Not experzence ; for never did any 
* 1 man 
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man yet ſee any portion of matter that was 
void of gravity, and many other active powers; 
or that would not immediately quit its ſtate of 
reſt, and begin to move; and alſo 4% or ac- 


quire motion after the impreſſing of new force 
upon it, without any vile or diſcoverable cauſe. 


Ideas fo contradictory to ſenſe ; perceptions fo 


. oppoſed by never-failing experience, cannot be 
derived from them. They mult therefore be 


aſcribed to. a higher original, 
But though we ſhould ſuppoſe them the 


object of conſtant exferience, as well as the 
perceptions of reaſon ; yet, as diſcovered by the 
former, they mult be very different from what 


they are, as apprehended by the latter.— Though, 


for inſtance, experience and obſervation taught us 
always, that the alteration of motion in a body, is 
proportional to the impreſſed force, and made in 


the line of direction in which this force acts; yet 


they can teach us this but very imperſectly; they 
cannot inform us of it with preciſion and ex- 
actneſs: They can only ſhew us, that it is ſo 
nearly ; which, ſtrictiy ſpeaking, is the ſame 


with not being ſo at all. The eye of ſenſe is 
blunt: The conceptions of- the 1magination are 


rude and groſs, falling infinitely ſhort of that 
eertainty, accuracy, univerſality, and clearneſs, 


which belong to. :n/e/teftual diſcernment. : 
1 | The 
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The idea of ſubſtance, likewiſe, is an idea 
to which our minds are neceſſarily carried, be- 
4 yond what mere ſenſation ſuggeſts to us; 
8 which can ſhew us nothing but accidents, ſen- 
4 ſible qualities, and the outſides of things. Tis 
3 the underſtanding that » diſcovers the general 
diſtinction between ſubſtance and accident; nor 
can any perception be more unavoidable, than 
that motion implies ſomething that moves; ex- 
tenſion, ſomething extended; and, in general, 
modes ſomething modified, © 

The idea of Duration, is an idea accompany» 
ing all our ideas, and included in every notion 
we can frame of reality and exiſtence, What 
the obſervation of the train of thoughts follow- 
ing one another in our minds, or the conſtant 
flux of external objects, immediately and pro- 
perly ſuggeſts, is ſuccgſſian; an idea which, in 
common with all others, preſuppoſes that of 
duration; but is as different from it as the idea 
of motion, or figure. It would, I think, have 
been much properer to have ſaid, that the re- 
flection on the ſucceſſion of ideas in our minds, 
is that by which we eſtimate the quantity of 
duration intervening between two periods, or 
events; than, that it is what gave us the origi- 
W + e e 
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Obſervations to the ſame purpoſe might be 
made concerning Space. This, as well as du- 
ration, is included in every reflection we can 
make on our own exiftence, or that of other 
things; it being ſelf-evidently the ſame with 
denying the exiſtence of a thing, to fay, that it 
has never, or no-where exiſted. We, and all 
things, exiſt in time and place, and therefore as 
ſelf-confcious and intelligent beings, we muſt 
have ideas of them. 

What may be farther worth obſerving con- 
eerning ſpace and duration, is, that we perceive 
intaitively their neceſſary exiſlence. The very 
notion of annihilation, or non-exiſtence, being 
the removal of a thing from ſpace and duration 
to ſuppoſe theſe themſelves annihilated, would 
be to ſuppoſe their ſeparation from themſelves. 
In the ſame intuitive manner we perceive they 
can have no bounds, and thus acquire the idea 
of Iufinity. The very notion of bounds implies 
them, and therefore cannot be applicable to 
them, ubleſs they could be bounded by them- 

| ſelves *. Theſe perceptions are plainly the 


It is alſo in the ſame manner we perceive the parts 
of fpace to be immoveable and inſeparable. Ut partum 
temporis ordo eft immintabilis, fic etiam ordo partium pati. 
Moveantur ha de lacis ſuis, & movebuntur (ut ita dicam) 
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notice the underſtanding takes of neceſſary 
truth; and the ſame account exactly is to be 
given, how we come by our ideas of infinity 
and neceſſity in time and ſpace, (and we may add 
in abſtract truth and power) as, how we come 


; by our ideas. of any other ſelf-evident reality; 
13 of the equality, far inſtance, between the oppo- 
£ lite angles of two lines croſſing one another, 
I or of the identity of any particular object while 


5 it oontinues to exiſt. | 

5 There are other objects, which the fawe fa 
culty, with equal evidence, perceives to be con- 
| tingent ; or whoſe actual exiftence it ſees to be 
not neceſſary, but only: poſſible. And of this alſo 
the ſame account is to be given, as why at the 
ſame time that we perceive the equality be- 
_ tween the oppoſite angles of two lines croſſing 
one. another to be neceſſary, we perceive the 
quantity of motion in two bodies to be not 
neceſſarily equal, but only poſſible to be equal. 
Thus, the Underſtanding, by employing its 
attention about different objects, and obſerving 
what is, or is not true of them, acquires the 
different ideas of neceſſity, infinity, contingency, 
_ poſſibility, and impoſſibility. FE 

The next ideas I ſhall inftance in, as de- 
rived from the ſame ſource, are thoſe of Power 
and Cauſation. Some of the ideas already 
| mentioned 
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mentioned imply them; but they require our 
particular notice and attention. Nothing may, 
at firſt ſight, ſeem more obvious, than that one 
way in which they are conveyed to the mind, 
is by obſerving the various changes that happen 


about us; and our conſtant experience of the 


events ariſing upon ſuch and ſuch applications 
of external objects to one another: And yet I 
am well perſuaded, that this experience is 
alone quite incapable of ſupplying us n theſe 


ideas. 
What we obſerve by our external ſenſes, is 


properly no more than that one thing: fellows 


another *, or the conſlant conjunction of cer- 
tain events; as of the melting of wax, with 
placing it in the flame of a candle; and, in ge- 
neral, of ſuch and ſuch alterations in the qua- 


lities of bodies, with ſuch and ſuch circumſtan- 


ces of their ſituation. That one thing is the 
cauſe of another, or produces it, by its own ef- 
ficacy and operation, we never ſee: Nor is it 


* Several obſcrvations to this purpoſe are made by 
Malebranche, who ('tis well known) has maintained, that 
nothing in nature is ever the proper cauſe or efficient of 
another, but only the occaſion; the Deity, according to 
him, being the ſole agent in all effects and events. But 
Mr. Hume has more particularly inſiſted on the obſerva- 
tion here made, with a very different view. See Phil: 


Eſſays. 


1 
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. 5 indeed true, in numberleſs inſtances where 
of men commonly think they obſerve it: And 
were it in no one inſtance true; I mean, were 

there no object in the world that contributed, 
by its own proper force, to the production of 
any new event; were the apparent cauſes of 
things univerſally only their occaſions or conco- 
mitants; (which is nearly the real caſe, ac- 
cording to ſome philoſophical principles;) yet 
ſtill we ſhould have the fame ideas of cauſe, 
and effect, and power: nor could we poſſibly 
be the more at a loſs for them. Our certainty 
that every new event requires ſome cauſe, de- 
pends not at all on experience; no more than 
our certainty of any other the moſt obvious 
ſubject of intuition. In the idea of every change 
is included that of its being an . 
The neceſſity of a cauſe of whatever events 
ariſe, is an eſſential principle, a primary per- 
ception of the underſtanding; nothing being 4 
more palpably - abſurd than the notion of "a 
change which has been derived from nothing, 
and of which there-is no reaſon to be given; 
of an exiſtence which has begun, but never 
was produced; of a body, for inſtance, that has 
ceaſed to move, but has not been -flopped ; or 
that has begun to move, without being moved. 
Nothing can be done to convince a perſon, 
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who profeſſes to deny this; beſides referring 
him to commen ſenſe. If he cannot find 
there the perception I have mentioned, he 
is not farther to be argued with, for the ſubject 
will not admit of argument; there being no- 
thing clearer than the point itſelf diſputed to 
be brought to confirm it. And he that acknow- 
ledging we have ſuch a perception, will fay it 
is to be aſcribed to a different power from the 
underſtanding, ſhould inform us why the ſame 
ſhould not be aſſerted of all ſelf-evident truth 
and impoſſibility, 

It ſhould be obſerved, that I have not faid 
that we have no idea of power, but what we 
receive from the underſtanding. Activity, life, 
and ſelf- determination are as eſſential to ſpirit, 
as the contrary are to matter; and therefore 
inward conſciouſneſs gives us the idea of that 
particular ſort of energy or power which they 
imply. But the univerſal ſource of the idea of 
power, as we conceive it neceſſary to all new 
productions, and of our notions of influence, 
connexion, aptitude, and dependence in gene- 
ral, muſt be the underſtanding. Some active 
or paſſive powers, ſome. capucity, or poſſibility of 
receiving changes, or producing them, make an 
eſſential part of our ideas of all objects: And 
theſe powers differ according to the different 
natures 
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natures of the objects, and their different rela- 
tions to one another. What can do nothing; 
what is fitted to anſwer no purpoſe, and has no 
kind of dependence, aptitude, or power belong- 
ing to it, can be nothing real or ſubſtantial. 
Were all things wholly unconnected and looſe; 
and did no one event or object, in any circum- 
ſtances, imply any thing, or carry the mind to 
any thing beyond itſelf; all the foundations of 
knowledge would be deſtroyed. It is, on all 


hands, confeſſed, that things appear otherwiſe 


to us, and that in numberleſs inſtances we are 
under a neceſſity of conſidering them as con- 
nected, and of inferring one thing from another. 
Why ſhould this be imputed to any other rea- 
fon than a rea/ connection between the things 
themſelves? Is it poſſible, for example, any 
one ſhould think, that there is no fort of real 
connection perceweable by reaſon, between pro- 
bity of mind and juſt actions, or between certain 
impulſes -of bodies on one another, and an al- 
teration of their motions? - 

Indecd, the whole meaning of: — | 
far a fact, is derived from what is now aflert- 


ed, or: ſuppoſes ſomething in the nature of 


objects and events that includes a connection 
between them, or a funeſs in certain ways to 
influence one another. Till we can difcover 
Wen D this 
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his, we are always conſcious of ſomewhat 


farther to be known. While we only ſee one 
thing conſtantly attending or following ano- 


and connection ; without being able to trace the 
event to its ultimate reaſon and foundation, (as 
in the caſe of gravitation, and the ſenſations at- 
tending certain impreſſions on our bodily organs) 
we are neceſſarily diſatisfied, and feel a ſtate of 
mind very different from that entire acquieſ- 
cence, which we experience upon conſidering, 
for example, Sir Jaac Newton's laws of mo- 
tion, or any other inſtances and facts, in which 
we ſee the neceſſary connection and truth. 
Agreeably to the paſt obſervations we always 
find, that when we have adequate ideas of the 
natures and properties of any beings or objects, 
we at the ſame time perceive their powers, and 
can foretel, independently of experience, what 
they will produce in given circumſtances, and 
what will follow upon ſuch and ſuch applica- 
tions of them to one another. Were we tho- 
roughly acquainted with the heart of a man, 
the turn of his temper, and the make of his 


form us, What he will do, or how far he is to 
be truſted. In like manner, did we know the 
inward fabrick and conſtitution of the bodies 

SH ſurrounding 


ther, without perceiving the real dependence 


mind, we ſhould never want experience to in- 
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ſurrounding us, and on which all their proper- 
ties and powers depend, we ſhould know be- 
fore-hand what would be the ſucceſs of any 
experiments we could make with them : Juſt 
as from having a complete idea of the real eſ- 
ſenſe of a circle, we can deduce the ſeveral 
properties of it depending on that eſſence, or 
determine what will be the proportion of any 
lines and angles drawn, after certain manners, 
in it. And, had we a perfect inſight into the 
conſtitution of nature, the laws that govern it, 
and the motions, texture, and relations of the 
ſeveral bodies, great and ſmall, that compoſe 
it; the whole chain of future events in it 
would be laid open to us. Experience and 
obſervation are only of uſe, when we are ig- 
norant of the nature of the object, and can- 
not, in a more perfect, ſhort, and certain way, 
determine what? will be the event in particular 
caſes, and what are the uſes of particular ob- 


jects :. Inſtinct is a ſtill lower and more im- 
855 perfect 


The conviction produced by experience is built on 
the ſame principles with that which aſſures us, that there 
muſt be a cauſe of every event, or ſome account of what- 
ever happens. The frequent repetition of a particular 
event, as of the falling of a heavy body to the earth, when 


nothing ſupports it, produces an expectation of its hap- 


pening again in future trials: Becauſe we ſee intuitively, 
D 2 | that 
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perfect means of ſupplying the ſame defect of 
of knowledge. 
With reſpect to all the ideas now men- 
tioned, particularly the laft, it is worth ob- 
ſerving, that were it as difficult to find out 
their true original, as it is to deduce them 
from the common ſources explained by writers 


that there being ſome reaſon or cauſe of this canflancy of 
event, it muſt be derived from cauſes regularly and con- 
ſtantly operating in given circumſtances. In the very 
fame manner, and upon. the fame principle, we fhould 
conclude upon obſerving a particular number on a die, 
thrown very often without one failure, that it would be 
thrown alſo in any ſucceedipg trial: And the more fre- 
quently and uninterruptedly we knew this had happened, 
the ſtronger would be our expectation of its happening 
again, becauſe the more evident would it be, that either 
all the fides of the die were marked with the fame number, 
or that ſome art was uſed in throwing it, or that there 
was ſomething in the conſtitution of it that diſpoſed it to 
turn up this particular fide, rather than any other, —How- 
ever ſtrange it may appear, it is probably true, that what 
oceaſions the doubts and difficulties which are raiſed about 
this, and ſome other points of the cleareſt nature, is their 
being ſelf-evident; and that what is meant by ſaying, 
that it is not reafon that informs us, that there muſt be 
ſome account of whatever comes to.. paſs, ſome e/tabh/bzd 
cauſes of canſtant and uniform events, or that arder and 
regularity can proceed only from deſign, muſt be, that 
they are not ſubjects of daduction, or that they are ſo plain, 
that thete is nothing plainer from which they can be in- 
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on theſe ſubjects, it would ſurely be very un- 
reaſonable to conclude, that we have no ſuch 
ideas. And yet this is the very concluſion ſome 
have drawn *. If then we indeed have ſuch 
ideas, and if, beſides, they have a foundation in 
truth, and repreſent ſomewhat really exiſting 
correſpondent to them, what difficulty can there 


be in granting they may be apprehended by 


that faculty, whoſe natural object is truth? But 
if we have no ſuch ideas, or if they repreſent 
nothing real beſides the qualities of our own 
minds; I need not ſay what conſequences muſt 
follow, or into what an abyſs of ſcepticiſm we 
are plunged, 

Let me add, in the laſt place, that our ab- 
ftiraft ideas ſeem moſt properly to belong to 
the underſtanding. They ate, undoubtedly, eſ- 
ſential to all its operations; every act of judg- 
ment implying ſome abſtract, or univerſal idea. 
Were they formed by the mind in the manner 
generally repreſented, it ſeems unavoidable to 
conceive that it bas them at the very time that 
it is ſuppoſed to be employed in forming them. 
Thus; from any particular idea of a triangle, it 
is ſaid we can frame the general one; but does 
not the very retilexion ſaid to be neceſſary to 


* See Mr. Hume's Philoſophical Eſſays, p- 10%, be. 
D 3 this, 
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this, on a greater or leſſer triangle, imply, 
that the general idea is already in the mind? 
How elſe ſhould it know how to go to work, or 
what to reflect on? — That the univerſality 
conſiſts in the idea; and not merely in the name 
as uſed to ſignify a number of particulars, re- 
ſembling that which is the immediate object of 
of reflexion, is plain; becauſe, was the idea to 
which the name anſwers, and which it recalls 
into the mind, only a particular one, we could 
not know to what other ideas to apply it, or 
what particular objects had the reſemblance ne- 
ceſſary to bring them within the meaning of the 
name. A perſon, in reading over a mathema- 
tical demonſtration, certainly is conſcious that it 
relates to ſomewhat elſe, than juſt that preciſe 
figure preſented to him in the diagram, But if 
he knows not what elſe, of what uſe can the 
demonſtration be to him ? How is his know- 
ledge enlarged by it? Or how ſhall he know 
afterwards to what to apply it ? — All that can 
be pictured in the imagination, as well as all 
that we take notice of by our ſenſes, is indeed 
particular. And whenever any general notions 
are preſent in the mind, the imagination, at the 
ſame time, is commonly engaged in repreſent. 
ing to itſelf ſome of the particulars comprehend- 
ed under them, But it would be a very ſtrange 
cf . inference 
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inference from hence, that we have none but 
particular ideas. As well almoſt might we con- 
clude, that we have no other notion of any thing 
than of its name, becauſe they are fo aſſociated in 
our minds, that we cannot ſeparate them; or of 
the ſun, than as a white, bright circle, ſuch as we 
ſee in the heavens, becauſe this image is apt to x 
accompany all our thoughts of it *. ; 
t 


* According to Dr. Cudworth, abſtra& ideas are implied 
in the cognoſcitive power of the mind; which, he ſays, contains 
in itſelf virtually (as the future plant or tree is contained m the 
feed) general notions or exemplars of all things, which are exert- 
ed by it, or unfold and diſcover themſelves as occaſions invite, 
and proper circumſtances occur. This, no doubt, many will 
very freely condemn as whimſical and extravagant. I have 


7 I own, a different opinion of it; but yet, I ſhould not 
4 care to be obliged to defend it. It is what he thought, 
«5p Plate meant by making all #nowledge to be Reminiſcence ; 1 
5 and in this, as well as other reſpects, he makes the human | 
# mind to reſemble the Divine ; to which the ideas and com- | 


prehenſion of all things are native and eſſential, and not | 
to be derived from any foreign ſource. | 
It may at leaſt be ſaid, that thought, knowledge, 3 
Ae" e being the originals and cauſes of all parti- 
cular ſenſibles, and therefore before them, and above them; 
cannot be derived from them, or dependent upon them ; 
and that what is thus true of mind in general, or of that 
firſt and all- diſpoſing mind, from which all inferior minds 
ſprung, and of which they participate, tis reaſonable. to 
think true, in a lower degree alſo of theſe inferior mind | 


and of their ideas and knowledge, . 
D 4 5 Ne 
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It is a capital error, into which thoſe perſons 
run who confound the underſtanding with the 
imagination, and deny reality and poſſibility to 
every thing the latter cannot conceive, however 


clear and certain to the former. The powers 
of 


The opinion that univerſal ideas are formed out of par- 
ticular ones, by ſeparating common from individuating 
circumſtances, this learned writer rejects as very ab- 
ſurd, and founded on a miſtake of Ariſtotlès ſenſe. And 
the other opinion, that they are only /ingular ideas annexed 
to a common term; or, in other words, names without any 
meaning; (held formerly by thoſe, who were therefore 
called Nominali/ts, and of late revived) he pronounees to be 
fo ridiculouſly falſe, as to deſerve no tonfutation. Vid. Eter- 
nal and immutable morality. 

“ Do we allow it poſſible for God to ſignify his will to 
« men; or for men to ſignify their wants to God? In both 
<& theſe caſes there muſt be an identity of ideas — Whence 
cc then do theſe cou MON IDEN'TIC IDE As come? — Thoſe 
of men it ſeems come all from ſenſation. And whence 
come God's Ideas? Not ſurely from ſenſation too: For 
ce this we can hardly venture to affirm without giving to 
ce body that notable precedence of being prior to the inteilection 
c of even God himſelf — Let them then be original; let 
* them be connate and eſſential to the Divine mind — If 
« this be true, is it not a fortunate Event, that Ideas of 
« corporeal riſe, and others of mental (things derived from 
cc ſubjects fo totally diſtin) ſhould fo happily coincide in 
« the ſame wonderful identity? — Had we not better 
* reaſon thus on ſo abſtruſe a ſubject? — Either all 
„ MINDs$ have their ideas derived; or all have them ori- 
« ginal; or ſome have them original, and fame derived. If all 
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of the imagination are very narrow; and were the 
underſtanding confined to the ſame limits, no- 
thing could be known, and the very faculty itſelf 
would be annihilated, — Nothing is plainer, than 
Cd that 


t minds have them derived, they muſt be derived from 
« ſomething which is itſeif not mind, and thus we fall in- 
« ſenſibly into « kind of Atheiſm. If all have them eri · 
« ginal, then are all minds Divine; an hypotheſis by far 
« more plauſible than the former. But if this be not 
« admitted, then muſt one mind (at leaſt) have oripi- 
« nal ideas, and the reft have them derived, Now ſup- 
« poling this laſt, whence are thoſe minds whoſe ideas are 
<« derived molt likely to derive them? — From MIND or 
* from BODY ? — From MIND, ſuch as (from the hy- 
« potheſis) has original ideas, or from body which we 
ee cannot diſcover to have any ideas at all! — It is thus 
« we ſhall be enabled with more aſſurance to decide, 
« whether we are to admit the doctrine of the Epicurean 
cc poet, 
% Corrorta NATURA animaum conſlare, 
6 Animamque 3 


« Or truſt the Mantuan Bard when he ſings in Divine 
„ numbers, wy 


.cc Tenens off ollis vigor, et CALESTIS ORIOO 

% Seminibus 

See HeRMEs, or a Philoſophical Inquiry concerning Uni- 

verſal Grammar. By JAR HARRIõ, is Pax. 399, &c, 
ſecond Edition. 


- 


We. Thoſe Philoſophers, (fays the ſame very ingenious 3 
learned writer,) <* whoſe ideas of being and knowledge are 
5 derived 
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one of theſe often perceives, where the other is 
blind; is ſurrounded with light where the other 
finds all darkneſs, and, in numberleſs inſtances, 
knows things to exiſt, of which the other can 
frame no idea. What is more impoſſible, than 
for the imagination to repreſent to itſelf matter 
void of colour ; but thus is it perceived by the 
underſtanding, which pronounces, without doubt 
or heſitation, that colour being no quality of 
matter, it muſt exiſt without it. Points, lines, 
and ſurfaces alſo, as mathematicians conſider 
them, are entirely intellectual objects no notice 


whereof ever entered the mind by the ſenſes, 


cc derived from body and ſenſation, have a ſhort method to 
4 explain the nature of TRUTH. Tis a faditious things 
* made by every man for himſelf, which comes and goes, 
ce juſt as it is remembered or forgot; which in the order af 
« things makes its appearance the laſt of any, being not 
<« only ſubſequent to ſenſible objects, but even to our ſen- 
ſations · of them, &c. But there are other reaſoners, who 
« muſt ſurely have had very different notions; thoſe I 
« mean who repreſent TRUTH not as the %, but the 
« ft of beings, who call it immutable, eternal, omnipreſent ; 
c attributes that all indicate ſomething more than hu- 
% man, &c. For my own part, when I read the detail 
& about ſenſation and reflection, and am taught the proceſs 
C at large how my ideas are all generated, I ſeem to view 
&« the human ſoul ia the light of a crucible, where truths 
are produced by a kind of logical chemiſtry,” Ib. 


5.4. 
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and which are utterly inconceivable to the ima- 
gination. Does it follow from hence, that there 


are no ſuch things? Are we to believe that there 


can exiſt no particles of matter ſmaller than we 


can frame an image of to ourſelves, or that 
there is no other kind or degree of equality, than 
can be judged of by the eye? This has been 
maintained; and on the ſame principles we 
muſt go on to ſay, that the mind itſelf, and its 
operations, are juſt what they appear to every 
one's reflexion, and that it is not poſſible for us 
to miſtake in thinking of what we have for- 
merly done, or thought, or what we ſhall here- 
after do or think: But ſurely, that philoſophy 
cannot, be very inviting, which thus explodes all 
independent truth and reality, refolves know- 
ledge into particular modifications of ſenſe and 
imagination, and makes theſe the meaſures of 
all things e. . N 


Man the meaſure of all things, (Te/]or rl pts 
' Tpoy ar0pwToy — p87 per & iu as or nor ei, TWY TE WTO as 
An. Ta ca, dug, TWTE xai ( Plat. Theat.) 
was a favourite maxim with Protagoras; by which he meant, 
that every thing was that, and no other, which to every 
one it ſeemed to be; and that there could be nothing true, 
nothing exiſtent diſtinet from the mind's s own fancies or 
em RA ol 
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The foregoing obſervations will receive far · 
ther light, from attending to the following ex- 
ample of the amazing ſtock of knowledge and 
new ideas, which the underſtanding may derive 
from one ſimple object of contemplation. - 

Let us ſuppoſe a being to have preſented to 
his obſervation any particular portion, (a cubic 
inch, for inſtance) of matter, If all intelligence 
is wanting, the being will ſtick for ever in the 
individual, ſenfible object, and proceed to no- 
thing beyond what it immediately preſents to 
him. But add . and then obſerve 
what follows. | | 

Firſt, there will appear the ideas = entity, 


poſſibility, and actual exiflence. Every percep- 
tion being the perception of ſomething, im- 
plies ſome kind of reality diſtinct from and inde- 
pendent of itſelf; nothing being more groſsly ab- 
ſurd, than to ſuppoſe the perception, or apprehen- . 
ſion of a thing, to be the ſame with the thing itſelf. 
It would be as good ſenſe to ſuppoſe examina- 
tion, the ſame with the ſubje& examined; the 
eye, the ſame with viſible objects; memory, the 
ſame with the fact remembered; or deſire, the 
fame with the object deſired. And yet this ab- 
ſurdity ſeems to be the foundation of a ſyſtem of 
ſcepticiſm which has been lately taught the 


world. 
But 


x 
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But net to dwell on this. In every idea alſo 
is implied the pgſibility of the actual exiſtence of 
its object; nothing being clearer, than that 
there can be no idea of an impgſibility, or con- 
ception of what cannat exiſt. Theſe are evident 
intuitions of the intellectual faculty; to which 


it is unavoidably led by every object of #s con- 
templation. 


We may, next, obſerve that the poffebrlity 
of the exiſtence of matter imphes the actual 
_ exiſtence of ſpace, without preſuppoſing which, 
it could not be pgſible, nor could there be any 
idea of it. And the diſcernment we have of 
this poſſibity, as neceſſary and inſeparable from 
the idea of matter, is nothing elſe than the diſ- 
cernment of the neceſſary actual exiſtence of 
ſpace. The idea of ſpace once obtained, we 


perceive the Infinity of it, as before. repreſented. 
— From the idea of matter, we are in the 


ſame manner informed of the neceſſary e- 
ence of Duration. 

Again; by farther examining the above-fup- 
poſed portion of matter, the intelligent mind 
will find that it can conceive, without a contra- 
diction, of one part of it as in one place, and 
another in another, and that conſequently it is 
divifible. For the fame reaſon it will find, that 
it can carry on this draifion; nay, ſo far can 

it 
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it penetrate beyond all the boundaries of ima- 
gination, that it will perceive certainly, that no 
end can be put to this diviſion, or that matter 
is infinitely diviſible ; it being ſelf-evident, that 
nothing that is ſolid, and has length, breadth, 
and thickneſs, can be ſo ſmall as to be incapable 


of being divided. 
From the fame ſource it may farther gain 


the ideas of cauſe, and ect, and connexion. 


For let it conceive of two of the divided parts 


as moving in a direct line towards one another, 
and then conſider what would follow. As it 
cannot conceive them to paſs through one an- 
other, it would unavoidably determine, that con- 
tact and impulſe will follow; and, as neceſſari- 
ly connected with theſe, ſome alteration in the 
motions of the conflicting bodies. — By what 
criterion can that perſon judge of what is true 
or falſe; and why will he refuſe his aſſent to 
any abſurdity that can be propoſed to him, 
who finds no difficulty- in conceiving, that two 
bodies may penetrate one another, or. move to- 


wards one another without meeting and im- 


pelling ; or impel one another without IT; 
or new modification of motion? | 

But not only would the mind thus per- 
ceive cauſation and neceſſary connexion, but, 
from any ſuppoſed direction and momentum 
e of 
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of the moving bodies, before impulſe, it 
might foretel the preciſe alteration of theſe 
that would be produced by it; and go on to 
determine a priori, and without the poſſibili- 
ty of error, all the laws and effects of the col- 
liſion of bodies, of the diviſion and compoſi- 
tion of motions, of the reſiſtance of fluids and 
centripetal forces, as they have been inveſtigat- 
ed and taught by natural philoſophers. 

Nothing need be ſaid to ſhew, that, from 
the ſame foundation laid, the mind would gain 
the ideas of number, proportion, lines and figures, 
and might proceed to arithmetic, geometry, and 
all the different branches of mathematics, — It 
might, in ſhort, from this ſingle ſubject of en- 
quiry, learn not only the elements and principles, 

but the main part of the whole body of ſcience. 
—Such is the fecundity of reaſon, and ſo great 
is the injury done to it, by confining it with- 
in the narrow limits of Jenſe, fancy, or —_— 
rience. 


| When 


And ſo falſe is that maxim of the ſchools ; N 2, 
in intellectu quod non prius fuit in ſenſu. — One inſtance 
of what is here obſerved, not directly to the putpoſe, but 
worth notice by the way, is the caſe mentioned by Mr. 
Locke of the man ſuppoſed to be born blind, reſtored to his 
ſight, and required to diſtinguiſh between a globe and cube 
ſet before him, without feeling them. Mr; Locke has in 


ay 
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When I conſider theſe things, I cannot help 
wondering, that, in enquiring into the original 
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my opinion, certainly decided wrong here. That ſuch a 
perſon would not be able readily or immediately to ſay, 
which was one, or which the other, I acknowledge; but 
it ſeems certain, that he might, with the help of a little 
reflexion. For, inſtead of the globe or cube, let the ob- 
jects propoſed to him be a /quare and a rectangular poralls- 
lagram of unequal ſides. To both ſenſes the ſides of the 
one would appear equal, and of the other unequal : Where 
therefore could be the difficulty of his determining, that 
what he faw with «qual ſides was the ſquare, and with 
unequal the oblong ? Could he poſſibly ſuſpect, that ſeeing 
was ſo fallacious a ſenſe as to repreſent as equal, the moſt 
unequal things, or as exe, the greateſt number of things; 
and vice verſa * Tn the ſame manner, he might diftinguiſh 
between a ſquare and a circle, and therefore between a 
globe and a cube, and, in various other inſtances, determine 
how what he /atv, would feel, antecedently to experience. 
— He might alſo be enabled to diſtinguiſh between the 
globe and cube, and, in general, between one angle and 
figure, and another, by conſidering the different alterations 
of direction, which a body muſt receive in moving along 
their peripherys, as they appeared to his ſight, and com- 
paring this with what he beforehand knew by feeling. 
Thus might judgment, in ſuch inſtances, ſupply the want 
of experience and ſenſation ; as in numberleſs other inſtan- 
ces, it correds ſenſation, and is ſubſtituted in the room of it, 

At the time of the firſt publication of this work, I did 
not know that Mr. Locke's deciſion in this caſe had been 
ever queſtioned, But I haye fince found that it had been 
long before particularly confuted by Dr. Smith in bis valu- 
able Treatiſe on Opticks. oh 
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of our ideas, the underſtanding, which, though 
not firſt in time, is the moſt important ſource of 
our ideas, ſhould have been overlooked. It has, 
indeed, been always conſidered, as, the ſource of 
knowledge : But it ſhould have been more atten- 
ded to, that as the ſource of knowledge, it is 
likewiſe the ſource of new ideas, and that it 
cannot be one of thefe without being the other, 
The various kinds of agreement, and d:ſagree- 
ment between our ideas, which, Mr. Locke ſays, 
it is its office to diſcover and trace, are ſo many 
new, ſimple ideas, of which it muſt itſelf have 
been the original. Thus; when it conſiders 
the two angles made by a right line, ſtanding 
in any direction on another, and perceives the 
agreement between them and two right angles ; 
what is this agreement befides their equality ? 
And is not the idea of this equality a new ſim- 
ple idea, derived from the underſtanding, whol- 
ly different from that of the two angles compa- 
red, and repreſenting ſelf-evident truth? In 
much the ſame manner in other caſes, know- 
ledge and intuition ſuppoſe ſomewhat perceived 
or diſcovered in their objects, denoting ſimple 
ideas to which themſelves gave riſe. — This is 
true of our ideas of proportion, of our ideas of 
identity and diverſity, exiſtence, ocnnexion, cauſe 
and ect, fower, poſſibility and impoſſibility ; and 
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let me add, though prematurely, of our ideas 


of moral right and «wrong. The firſt concerns 
quantity; the laſt actions; the reſt all things. 


They comprehend the moſt conſiderable part of 
what we can delire to know of things, and are 
the objects of almoſt all reaſonings and diſquiſi- 
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* We find Socrates, to the like effect, in Thæteti. (af- ; 
ter obſerving, that it cannot be any of the powers of fenſe 3 
that compares the perceptions of all the ſenſes, and ap- 5 
prehends the general affections of things, and particularly 5 
identity, number, ſimilitude, diſfimilitude, equality, inequality, 4 
to which he adds, xzza 421 a:gpu*') aſſerting, that this ” 


power is reaſon, or the ſou] acting by itſelf ſeparately from 

matter, and independently of any corporeal impreſſions or 

paſſions; and that, conſequently, in oppoſition to Prota- 

goras, knowledge is not to be ſought for in ſenſe, but in this 

- ſuperior part of the ſoul. Mea oe — oh evet Tors]ov ud er 

27% oN, idtov, ann? awry 1 aurrs n Sun Te 

N ο por QaUr]as Wh at ]aYy ETITKOTHY z u bs To- 

o Y hεο ,L :, wie un Cure aviny (zrisnuni] er 

euSNTH T9 TULGTAY. ANA ee EH TA 0144.71 OTE r 

% 1 LUA dra auth xa? aurny apy reTewuTa Det 

TA ONTA. It ſeems to me, that for the perception of 

e theſe things, a different organ or faculty is not appointed; 

e but that the ſoul itſelf, and in virtue of its own power, ob- 

) << ſerves theſe general affections of all things. So far we 

< have advanced, as to find, that &nowleage is by no means to 

be ſought in ſenſe ; but in that power of the ſoul which it 

employs when within itſelf ir contemplates and ſearches 

©« out TRUTH, 8 

« Mark the order of things according to the account 

of our later metaphyſicians. Firſt, comes that huge 
body, the ſenſible World. Then this and its attributes 
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It is therefore eſſential to the underſtanding 
to be the fountain of new ideas. As bodily 
ſight diſcovers to us the qualities of outward, vi- 
fible objects; ſo does the underſtanding, which 
is the eye of the mind, and infinitely more ſub- 
tile and penetrating, diſcover to -us.the qualities ; 
of intelligible objects; and thus, in a like ſenſe 
with the former, becomes the inlet of new 
ideas. Tis obvious, that the ideas now meant, 
preſuppoſe certain ſubjects of contemplation, of 
whoſe natures, connexions, and qualities they 


ce beget ſenſible Ideas. Then out of ſenſible Ideas by a 
« kind of lopping and pruning are made ideas intelligible, 
c whether ſpecific or general. Thus ſhould they admit that 
«© Mind was coeval with Bopy, yet till Bop gave it 
| ideas and awakened its dormant powers, it could at beſt 
135 <« have been nothing more than a ſort of dead capacity ; for 
2 «© INNATE IDEAS it could not poſſibly have any.— At 
1 5 another time we hear of bodies fo exceedingly fine, that 
ce their very exility makes them ſuſceptible of ſenſation and 
knowledge, as if they ſhrunk into intellect by their ex- 
6 quilite ſubtlety, WOE them too delicate to be 
© bodies any longer, &c.* 
« But the intellectual ſcheme, which never forgets Deity 
<« poſtpones every thing corpereal to the primary mental Cauſe, 
&« Tis here it looks for the origin of :ntell:gible ideas, even 
of thoſe which exiſt in human capacities. For tho' ſen- 
6c ſible objects may be the deſtined medium to awaken the 
« dormant energies of man's underſtanding, yet are thoſe 
d energies themſelves no more contained in ſenſe, than 
«© the exploſion of a cannon in the ſpark which gave it 
; fire.” Vid. Hermes, Pag. 392, &c. Second Edition. | 
| 9 ©5279 1 
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are perceptions.—l need not, furely, ſtay to ſhew, 
that there is no reaſon for denying them to be 
diſtint and new ideas; or for afcribing them 
to any operations of the mind about its ideas, 
which can only compound and modify old ideas. 
It may not, perhaps, be an improper diviſion 
of all our ſimple ideas into original and ſubſequent 
ones. The former ſuppoſe no other ideas as 
neceſſary to our receiving them, but are convey- 
ed to us immediately by out organs of ſenſe, 
or our reflexion upon outſelves, The latter 
preſuppoſe other ideas, and are built upon them; 
or they ariſe from attending to their natures and 
relations. Thus; our original ideas derived 
from external ſenſation and refiexton, lay a foun- 
dation for other ideas derived from internal ſen- 
ſation, and from the under/tanding. 

But the following diviſion of our ideas, 
though far from perfectly exact and complete, 
will be, on ſeveral accounts, better. 8 

Firſt, Into thoſe implying nothing real with 
out the mind, or nothing real and true beſides 
its own affections and ſenſations. And, 

Secondly, Into thoſe which denote ſomething 
diſtin from ſenſation ; or imply real and in- 
dependent exiſtence and truth. — 

Each of theſe general claſſes may be again 
ſubdivided: The Finſt, Into thoſe that denote 
the immediate effects of impreſſions on the bo- 
; dily 


* 
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dily ſenſes, without ſuppoſing any previous ideas, 
as all taſtes, ſmells, colours, &c. and thoſe that 
ariſe upon occaſion only of other ideas; as the 
effects in us of conſidering order, happineſs, and 
the beauties of poetry, ſculpture, painting, &c. 

The ſecond claſs may be ſubdivided into ſuch 
as denote the real properties of external objects; 
and the actions and paſſions of the mind: And 
thoſe, which I have deſcribed as derived im- 
mediately from intelligence. By the notices 
conveyed to the mind through the organs of 
the body, or its obſervation ofthe neceſſary atten- 
dants and concomitants of certain ſenſations and 
impreſſions, it perceives the figure, extenſion, 
motion, and other primary qualities of material 
ſubſtances. By contemplating itſelf, it perceives 
the properties of ſpiritual ſubſtances, volition, 
conſciouſneſs, memory, &c, To all theſe ideas, 
it is eſſential that they have invariable archetypes 
actually exiſting, to which they are referred and 
ſuppoſed to be conformable +. 

After the mind, from whatever poſſible cau- 
ſes, has been furniſhed with ideas of various ob- 
jects and exiſtences, they become themſelves far» 

+ It is a very juſt obſervation of Dr. Hutcheſon's, that 
extenſion, figure, motion, and reſt, are more properly 


ideas accompanying the ſenſations of ſight and touch, than 
fenſations of either of wy ſenſes. See Treatiſe on the Paſe 


ſions, Sect. 1. | 
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ther objects to our intellective faculty; from 
whence ariſes a new ſet of ideas, which are the 
perceptions of this faculty, and the objects of 
which are, not the mind's own affections, ' but 
NECESSARY TRUTH. Antecedently to theſe, 
whatever other ideas we may be furniſhed with, 
nothing is underſtood *,, Whatever ſeeds, or 

| ſubjects 


* It would, I believe, be beſt never to give the name 
of idea to ſenſations themſelves any more than to actual 
volitions or deſires; but to confine this word to the mind's 
conception or notice of any object. An idea would thus al- 
ways imply ſomething diſtin& from itſelf which is its ob- 
je; and the proper diviſion of aur ideas would be, ac- 
cording to their different objects, into thoſe whoſe objects 
are matter and ſpirit and their qualities, the general af- 
fections of all things, and neceſſary truth. 

It ſhould be obſerved that I haye all along endeavoured 
to avoid ſpeaking of an idea as an image in the mind of the 
object we think of. It is difficult not to fall ſometimes 
into language of this kind ; but it may be miſunderſtood 
and abuſed. A writer of deep reflexion and great merit 
has charged it with laying the foundation of all modern 
ſcepticiſm. Vid. An enquiry into the human mind on the prin- 
ciples of common ſenſe, by Dr. Reid. 

In ſhort, There are three ſenſes in which the word 
idea has been uſed, and which it is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh, 
lt has been uſed to ſignify ſenſation itſelf. Thus taſtes, 
ſounds and colours are often called ideas. But this is 
uſing the word very unwarrantably — It is alſo uſed to 
ſignify the mind's conception « or apprehenſion of any objeR. 
This, L think, is ĩts moſt juſt and proper ſenſe — It is fur- 

ther 
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ſubjects of knowledge there may be in the 
mind, nothing is own. 

It ſhould not be forgotten, that the under- 
ſtanding is greatly concerned in ſupplying us 
with ſeveral of the ideas of the firſt fort under 
this latter claſs. Its proper objects are facts and 
real exiſtence. It is the nature of it, as already 
ſhewn, to ſuggeſt theſe to us, and, by a power 
and ſagacity innate and unlimited, to apprehend 


ther uſed to ſignify the immediate object ofthe mind in think- 
ing, conſidered as ſomething in the mind which repreſents 
the real object but is different from it. This ſenſe of an 
idea is derived from the notion that when we think of any 
external exiſtence, there is ſomething immediately preſent to 
the mind which it contemplates diſtinct from the object 
itſelf, that being at a diſtance. But what is this? It is 
bad language to call it an image in the mind of the object. 
Shall we ſay then that there is indeed no ſuch thing ? — 
But would not this be the ſame as to ſay that, when the 
mind is employed in viewing and examining any object 
which is either not preſent to it or does not exiſt, it is em- 


ployed in viewing and examining nothing, and therefore 


does not then think at all? When abſtract truth is con- 
templated, is not the very object itſelf preſent to the mind ? 
When millions of intellects contemplate the equality of 
every angle in a ſemicircle to a right angle, have they not 


all the ſame object in view? Is this object nothing? Or is 


it only an image, or kind of ſhadow ? — Theſe enquiries 
carry our thoughts high. What anſwer I am for giving 
to them will appear in the fifth chapter of this work, and 
the additional diſſertation at the end. 
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and diſcover what is true or falſe, poſſible or 
impoſſible. 

Of all the different kinds of ideas now men- 
tioned, the inferior, animal creation ſeems poſ- 
ſeſs d chiefly, if not ſolely, of thoſe derived from 
the external ſenſes, Brutes think, and will, and 
remember ; but are not capable of making theſe 
the objects of a reflex act, fo as to obtain ideas 
of them. They may hear all the ſounds in 
muſic, and ſee all the lines and colours in a pic- 
ture; but they perceive not harmony, or beauty. 
All the ideas, therefore, founded on inward re- 
flexion, on a previous aſſemblage and compari- 
ſon of ideas and on intelligence, ſeem, in a great 
meaſure, peculiar to ourſelves. 


It is an obſervation very neceſſary to be made, 
before we leave what we are now upon, that 
the ſource of ideas on which I have inſiſted, is dif- 
ferent from deduction, and ought, by no means, 
to be confounded with it. This conſiſts in in- 
veſtigating, by proper mediums, certain-relations 
&c. between objects; ideas of which muſt have 
been previouſly in the mind, and got from intui- 
tion. That is; it ſuppoſes us already to have the 
ideas we want to trace; and therefore cannot give 
riſe to new ones. No mind can be engaged in 
inveſtigating it knows not what; or in endeavour- 


ing 
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ing to find out any thing concerning an object, 
of which it has no conception. When; from 
the view of objects to which they belong ſelf- 
evidently, we have gained ideas of proportion, 
identity, connexion &c. we employ deduction, or 
reaſoning, to trace theſe farther amongſt other 
objects, and in other inſtances, where they can- 
not be perceived immediately. 


en 200 


of the Original of our Ideas of moral Right 
and Wrong. 


E T us now return to our firſt enquiry, 
and the particular application of the fore- 


going obſervations to our ideas of right and 
wrong in actions. 


Tis a very neceffary previous obſervation, 


that r:ght and wrong denote ſimple ideas, and 
are therefore to be aſcribed to ſome immediate 
power of perception in the human mind. He 
that doubts this, need only try to enumerate the 
fimple ideas they ſignify ; or to give definitions 


of them when applied, (ſuppoſe, to beneficence - 


or crueliy,) which ſhall amount to more than 


ſynonymous expreſſions, From not attending 
to this; from giving definitions of thele ideas, 


and 
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and attempting to derive them from deduction, ot 
reaſoning, has proceeded moſt of that confuſion, 
in which the queſtion concerning the foundation 
of morals has been involved. — Fhere are, un- 
doubtedly, ſome actions that are w/tzmately ap- 
proved, and for juſtifying which no reaſon can 
be aſſigned; as there are ſome ends, which are 
ultimately defired, and for chuſing which no rea- 
ſon can be given. Were not this true; there 
would be an infinite ſeries or progreſſion of rea- 
ſons and ends ſubordinate to one anather. There 
would be nothing at which to ſtop, and there- 


fore nothing that could be at all approved or 


deſired. 
Suppoſing it then CORR that we have a 


power rmmeaiately perceiving right and wrong; ; 
the point I am now to endeavour to prove, is, 
that this power is the Underſtanding, agreeably 
to the aſſertion at the end of the ſinſt ſection. 
Pag. 15. I cannot but flatter myſelf, that the 
main obſtacle to the acknowledgment of this, 
has been already removed, by ſhewing in the 
preceding ſection that the underſtanding is a 


power of immediate perception, giving riſe to 
new original ideas; nor do I think it poſſible that 


there ſhould have been many diſputes on this ſub- 
ject had this been properly conſidered, 


But, 


» 
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But, in order more explicitly and diſtinctly 
to evince what I have aſſerted (in the only way 
.of which the nature of the queſtion ſeems ca- 
pable) let me, 

Firſt, Obſerve, that it implies no abſurdity, 
but evidently may be true, It 1s undeniable, 
that many of our ideas are derived from the 
IN TUIT ION of truth, or the diſcernment of the 
- natures of things by the underſtanding. This 
therefore may be the ſource of our moral ideas. 
It is at leaſt poſeble, that right and wrong may 
denote what we underſtand and know concerning 
certain objects, in like manner with proportion 
and diſproportion, connexion” and repugnancy, 
and the other ideas before-mentioned. — I-will 
add, that nothing has been offered by any writers 
with whom I am acquainted, which has any 
direct tendency to prove that this is not the real 
truth, as well as poſſible. All that can appear, 
from the objeCtions and reaſonings of the Author 
of the Enquiry into the original of our ideas of 
beauty and virtue, is only, what has been alrea- 

dy obſerved, and what does not in the leaſt af- 
fect the point in debate: That we have an im- 
mediate power which perceives morality; that 
the words right and wrong, fit and unfit, expreſs 
ſimple ideas; and that much confuſion has ariſen 
from * to define them. But that this 


power 
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power is properly a ſenſe and not reaſon; that theſe 
ideas denote nothing true of actions, nothing in 
the nature of actions, but only ęects in us; this, 
I think, has been left entirely without proof. He 
appears, indeed, to have taken ſor granted, that 
if virtue and vice are immediately perceived, or 
expreſs ſimple and undefinable ideas; they muſt 
be perceptions of an implanted ſenſe. But no 
concluſion could have been more haſty. For 
will any one take upon him to ſav, that all 
powers of immediate perception muſt be arbitra- 
ry and implanted; or that there can be no ſim- 
ple ideas denoting any thing beſides the quali- 
ties and paſſions of the mind ? In ſhort. W hat- 
ever ſome have ſaid to the contrary, it is I think, 
certainly, a point not yet decided, that virtue is 
wholly factitious, and to be felt, not under/tood. 
As there are ſome propoſitions, which, when 
attended to, neceſſarily determine all minds 
to believe them : And as (which will be ſhewn 
hereafter) there are ſome ends, whoſe natures 
.are ſuch, that, when perceived, all beings im- 
mediately and neceſſarily dre them: So is it 
very credible and eaſy to be admitted, that, in 
like manner, there are ſome actions whole na- 
tures are ſuch, that, when obſerved, all rational 
beings immediately and neceſſarily approve them. 
Iam 
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I am not at all concerned what follows from 
ſuppoſing all our ideas to be either ;mpre/ſions, 
or * copies of impreſſions ; or deducible from sE N- 
8ATION and REFLEXION, — The firſt of theſe 
aſſertions is, I think, deſtitute of all proof; ſup- 
poſes, when applied in this as well as many other 
caſes, the point in queſtion; and, when purſued 
to its conſequences, ends in the deſtruction of all 
truth and the ſubverſion of our intellectual 
faculties. — The other wants much explication 
to render it confiftent with any tolerable account 
of the original of our moral ideas: Nor does 
there ſeem to be any thing neceffary to convince 
a perſon, that all our ideas are not deducible 
from ſenſation and reflexion, except taken in a 
vety large and comprehenſive ſenſe, beſides con- 
ſidering, how Mr. Locke derives from them our 
moral ideas. He places them among our ideas 
of relations, and repreſents recłitude as ſignifying 
only the conformity of actions to ſome rules 
ot laws; which rules or laws, he ſays, are ei- 
ther tbe 4orll of God, the decrees of the magiſtrate, 
er the faſhion of the country : From whence it 
follows, that it is the greateſt abſurdity to ap- 
ply rectitude to rules and laws themſelves; to 
ſuppoſe the 4rv:ne will to be directed by it; or to 
conſider it as it/elf a rule and law. But, it is 


2 See Afr. Hume Treatiſe of Human Nature, and 
Philoſophical Eſſays. 


undoubted, _ 
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undoubted, that this great man would have de- 
teſted theſe conſequences; and, indeed, it is 
ſufficiently evident, that he was ſtrangely embar- 
raſſed and inconſiſtent in his notions on this, as 
well as ſome other ſubjects. But, 


Secondly, I know of no better way of deter- 
mining this point, than by referring men to 
their own conſciouſneſs, and putting them upon 
examining and comparing their own percep- 
tions.—Could we ſuppoſe a perſon, who, when 
he perceived an external object, was at a loſs to 
determine whether he perceived it by means 
of his organs of fight or touch; what better 
method could be taken to ſatisfy him? There 


Aa 


is no poſlibility of doubting in any ſuch caſes. 


And it ſeems not, in any very great degree, 
harder to determine in the caſe before us. 
Were the queſtion ; what that perception is, 
which we have of number, diverſity, cauſation 
or proportion; and whether our ideas of them 
ſignify truth and reality perceived by the under- 
ſtanding, or particular impreſſions, made by the 
objects to which we aſcribe them, on our minds; 
were, I ſay, this the queſtion; would it not be 
ſufficient to appeal to common ſenſe ? Theſe 
ideas ſeem to me to have no greater pretence to 
be denominated perceptions of the underſtand- 
ing, than right and wrong. 8 
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It is true, ſome impreſſions of pleaſure or pain, 
ſatisfaction or diſguſt, generally, if not always, 
attend our perceptions of virtue and vice. But 
theſe are merely their effects and concomitants, 
and not the ideas themſelves, which ought no 
more to be confounded with them, than a par- 
ticular truth (as a particular property of a curve 
or figure) ought to be confounded with the plea- 
ſure that may attend the diſcovery or contempla- 
tion of it. Some emotion or other and ſome al- 
teration in the ſtate of the mind, accompany, 
perhaps, all our perceptions ; but more remark- 
ably our perceptions of right and wrong. And 
this, as will be again obſerved in the next chap- 
ter, is what . has led to the miſtake of making 
them to ſignify nothing but emotions in us; 
which error ſome have extended even to all 
the objects of knowledge; and thus have ſunk 
into the moſt monſtrous ſcepticiſm. 

But to return; let any one compare in his 
mind, the ideas ariſing from our powers of ſenſa- 
tion, with thoſe atiſing from intuition of the natures 
of things, and enquire which of them his ideas 
of right and wrong "moſt reſemble. © On the 
iſſue of ſuch a compariſon may we ſafely reſt 
this queſtion, with all thoſe whoſe thoughts are 
not yet prepoſſeſſed in favour of any particular 
ſcheme .— He that can impartially attend to the 


nature 
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nature of his own perceptions, and determine 
that, when he conceives gratitude or beneficence 
to be right, he perceives nothing true of them, 
or underſtands nothing, but only ſeffers from a 
ſenſe, has a turn of mind which appears to me 
unaccountable, — Was it poſſible for a perſon 
to queſtion, whether his idea of equality was 
gained from ſenſe or intelligence; he might ſoon 
be convinced, by conſidering, whether he does 
not know, that between certain quantities there 
exiſts rea], ſelf-evident equality, which muſt be 
perceived by all minds, as ſoon as the objects 
themſelves are perceived. — In the fame man- 
ner may we fatisfy ourſelves concerning the 
original of the idea of right : For have we 
not a like conſciouſneſs, that we diſcern the one, 
as well as the other, in certain objects? Upon 
what poſſible grounds can we pronounce the one 
to be ſenſe, and the other reaſon? Would not a 
Being purely intelligent, having happineſs within 
his reach, approve of ſecuring it for himſelf ? 
Would he not think this right; and would it not 
be right? When we contemplate the happineſs 
of a ſpecies, or of a world, and pranounce con- 
cerning the actions of reaſonable beings which 
promote it, that they are right; is this judging 
erroneouſly? Or is it no determination of the 
judgment at all, but a ſpecies of mental taſte? 
5 _ Are 
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Are not ſuch actions reallyright, and better than 
the contrary actions? Or is every apprehenſion 
of rectitude in ſuch actions falſe and deluſive, 
juſt as are the like apprehenſions concerning co- 
lour, ſound, and all the effects of external and 


internal ſenſation, when taken to belong to the 
cauſes producing them? 1; -_ 


- 


It ſeems beyond contradiftion certain, that 
every being muſt defire happineſs for. himſelf ; 
and can thoſe natures of things, from whence 
the deſire of happineſs and averſion to miſery ne- 
ceſſarily ariſe, leave, at the ſame. time, a ratio- 
nal nature totally indifferent as to any approba- 
tion of actions procuring the one, or preventing 
the other? Is there nothing that any under- 
ſtanding can perceive, to be amiſs in a creature's 
bringing upon himſelf, or others, calamities and 
ruin? Is there nothing truly wrong in the ab- 
ſolute and eternal miſery of an innocent being? 
It appears wrong to us. — And what rea- 
ſon can you have for doubting, whether it ap- 
pears to you what f is? — Should a being, af- 
ter being flattered with hopes of bliſs, and 
having bis expectations raiſed by encouragements 
and promiſes, find himſelf, without reaſon, 
_ plunged into irretrievable torments; would he 
not jay complain? Would he want a ſenſe to 
. Gauſe the idea of wrong to ariſe in his mind ? 
| 3 Is 
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Is it not true, that here would be fomewhat that 
ought not to be ? — Can goodneſs, gratitude, and 
veracity appear to any mind, with the ſame 
characters, and in the ſame moral view, with 
cruelty, ingratitude, and treachery ? — Dark- 
neis may as ſoon appear to be light. 

It would, I doubt, be to little purpoſe to 
plead further here; the natural and univerſal 


apprehenſions of mankind, that our ideas of 


right and wrong belong to the underſtanding, 
and denote real characters of actions; becauſe 
it will be eaſy to reply, that they have a like 
opinion of the ſenſible qualities of bodies; and 


that nothing is more common or eaſy, than for 


men to miſtake their own ſenſations for the 
properties of the objects producing them, or to 
apply to the object itſelf, what they find always 
accompanying it, whenever obſerved. Let it 
therefore be obſerved, 

Thirdly, That if right and wrong denote ef- 
fects of ſenſation, it muſt imply the greateſt 
abſurdity to ſuppoſe them applicable to ac- 
tions: Or, the ideas of right and wrong, and 
of action, muſt be incompatible, and eſſentially 


repugnant to one another; as much fo, as the 


idea of pleaſure and a regular form, or of pain 
and the collifions of bodies, — All ſenſations, 


as ſuch, are modes of conſciouſneſs, or feelings 
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of a ſentient being, which muſt be of a nature 
totally different from the particular cauſes which 


produce them. A coloured body, if we ſpeak 


accurately, is the ſame abſurdity and impoſlibi- 
lity with a ſquare ſound. We need no experi- 
ments to prove that heat, cold, colours, taſtes, &c. 
are not real qualities of bodies; becauſe the ideas 
of matter and of theſe qualities, are incompa- 
tible*. — Let the reader now conſider, whether 


It is chiefly from hence; from our own ideas, or the 
reaſon of the thing; from the unintelligibleneſi of colour, 
and other ſecondary qualities, when conſidered as modifi- 
cations of matter, or the repugnancy to coexiſtence in 
the ſame ſubject which we perceive between theſe qua- 


lities and ſolidity and extenſion; that we conclude they are 


not properties of matter, but different effects produced in 
eur minds by the action of matter upon them. Moſt of 
the experiments and facts alledged in confirmation of this, 


are in themſelves no ſufficient proofs of it, becauſe equally 


applicable, as may be eaſily ſeen, to the real and primary 
qualities of matter, — It is a remark, I know not how to 
forbear adding here; that, ſenſible qualities being now 
univerſally allowed not to be qualities inherent in matter; 
it is ſtrange, the ſame ſhould not be allowed to be 
equally evident with reſpe& to thought and conſciouſneſs, 
Is the notion of conſcious, thinking, reaſonable matter, leſs 
abſurd than that of white or red matter? Is there leſs re- 


pugnancy between the ideas? Is it leſs plain, that figure, 


ſolidity, magnitude, motion, and juxta poſition of parts are 
not, and cannot be deſire, volition, and judgment z than 
it is that they cannot be cold or ſour, or that __ one thing 
is not t and cannot be another ? 


F 2 | | there 
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there is indeed any ſuch incompatibility between 
actions and right? Or any ſuch abſurdity in 


affirming the one of the other? — Are the ideas 


'of them as different as the idea of a ſenſation, 
and its cauſe ? 

On the contrary ; the more we examine, the 
more indiſputable, I imagine, it will appear to 
us, that we expreſs neceſſary truth, when we 
ſay of ſome actions, they are right; and of others, 
they are wrong. Some of the moſt careful en- 
quirers think thus, and find it out of their power 
not to be perſuaded that theſe are real diſtinctions 
belonging to the natures of actions and charac- 
ters. Can it be fo difficult, for attentive and 
impartial perſons, to diſtinguiſh between the 
ideas of ſenſibility and reaſon ; between the 
intuitions of truth and the paſſions of the mind? 
1s that a ſcheme of morals we.can be very fond 
of, which makes our perceptions of moral good 


and evil in actions and manners, to be all viſion 


and fancy? Who can help ſeeing, that right 
and wrong are as abſolutely unintelligible, and 
void of ſenſe and meaning, when ſuppoſed to 
ſignify nothing true of actions, no eſſential, in- 
herent difference between them; as the percep- 
tions of the external and internal ſenſes are, 
when thought to be pro —_ of the objects 
chat produce them? us 
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How ſtrange would it be to maintain, that 
there is no poſlibility of making with reſpect 
to right and wrong *; that the apprehenſions 
of all beings, on this ſubject, are alike juſt, ſince 
all ſenſation muſt be alike true ſenſation? — Is 
there a greater abſurdity, than to ſuppoſe, that 
the moral refitude of an action is nothing ab- 
ſolute and unvarying; but capable, like all the 
modifications of pleaſure and ſenſation, of being 
intended and remitted, of increaſing and leſſen- 
ing, of riſing and ſinking with the force and 
livelineſs of our feelings? Would it be leſs ridi- 
culous to ſuppoſe this of the relations between 
given quantities, of the equality of numbers, or 
the figure of bodies? 

In the laſt place; let it be conſidered, that 
all actions, undoubtedly, have a nature. That 
is, ſome character certainly belongs, to them, 
and ſomewhat there is to be fruly affirmed of 
them. This may be, that ſome of them are 
right, others wrong. But if this is not allowed; 
if no actions are, in themſelves, either right or 
wrong, or any thing of a moral and obligatory 
nature which can de an object to the under- 


* It will be obſerved preſently, that the antient ſceptics 
aſſerted univerſally there could be no ſuch thing as error; 
and for the very reaſon here afligned, 25 
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ſtanding ; it follows, that, in themſelves, they 
are all indifferent. This is what is eſſentially 
true of them, and this is what all underſtandings, 
that perceive right, muſt perceive. them to be. 
But are we not conſcious, that we perceive the 
contrary? And have we not as much reaſon 
to believe the contrary, as to believe or truſt at 
all our own diſcernment.? ; 

In other words; every thing having a de- 
termined nature or ſence, from whence ſuch 
and ſuch truths concerning it neceſſarily reſult, 
and which it is the proper province of the un- 
derſtanding to perceive; it follows, that nothing 
whatever can be exempted from its inſpection 
and ſentence, and that of every thought, ſenti- 
ment, and ſubject, it is the natural and ultimate 
judge. Actions, therefore, ends and events are 
within its province. Of theſe, as well as all 
other objects, it belongs to it to judge. — What 
now is this judgment? — One would think it 
impoſſible for any perſon, without ſome heſita- 
tion and reluctance, to reply; that the judgment 
his underſtanding forms of them. i is this; that 
they are all eſſentially indiſferent, and that there 
is no one thing rigbter or better to be done than 
another. If this is judging truly z if, indeed, 
there is nothing which it is, in itſelf, right or 


wrong 
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wrong to do; how obvious is it to infer, that it 
ſignifies not what we do; that there is nothing 
which, in truth and reality, we, or any other 
beings, ought, or ought not to do; and that the 


determination to think otherwiſe, is an impoſi- 


tion upon rational creatures. Why then ſhould 
they not labour to ſuppreſs in themſelves this de- 
termination, and to extirpate from their natures 
all the deluſive ideas of morality, worth, and vir- 
tue? What though, from hence, ſhould follow 
the utter deformation and ruin of the world ? — 
There would be nothing really wrong in this. 
A rational agent, void of all moral judgment, 


| incapable of perceiving a difference, in reſ; pect of 


fitneſs and unfitneſs to be performed, between 
any actions; and acting from blind propenſions, 
without any ſentiments concerning what he 
does, is not poſſible to be conceived of. And, 

do what we will, we ſhall find it out of our 


power, in earneſt to perſuade ourſelves, that 


reaſon can have no concern in judging of and 
directing our conduct; or to exclude from 
our minds all notions of right and. wrong in 
actions. 

But what deſerves particular conſideration 
here | is this, If all actions and all diſpoſitions 


of beings, however different or oppoſite, are in 
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themſelves indifferent ; the divine all- perfect Un- 


derſtanding, without doubt, perceives this; and 


therefore cannot approve, or diſapprove of any 
of his own actions, or of the actions of his 


creatures: It being a contradiction to approve 


or, diſapprove, whete it is known that there is 
nothing in itſelf right or wrong. — How he 
governs the world ; what ends he purſues ; 


how he treats his creatures; whether he is 
faithful, juſt, and beneficent, or falſe, unjuſt, 


and cruel ; appears to him what it zs, indifferent, 
What then can we expect from him? Or 


what foundation is left for his moral perfections? 


How can we conceive him to purſue univerſal 
happineſs as his end, when, at the ſame time, 
we ſuppoſe nothing in that end to engage the 
choice of any being; and that, as perfectly 
intelligent, he knows univerſal miſery to be no 
leſs worthy of his choice, and no leſs right to be 
purſued? Is it no derogation to his infinite 
excellencies, to ſuppoſe him guided by mere 
unintelligent inclination, * without any direction 
from reaſon, or any moral approbatin?n 
In ſhort; it ſeems ſufficient to overthrow any 
ſcheme, that ſuch conſequences, as the follow- 
ing, ſhould ariſe from it: — That no one being 
can judge one end to be better than another, 


OT 
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or believe excellence in objects, or a real, moral 
difference between actions; without giving his 
aſſent to an impoſſibility and contradiction; 
3s without miſtaking the affe&#tons of his own mind 
5 for truth, and ſenſation for knowledge. — That 
| there being nothing intrinſically proper or im- 
proper, fit or unfit, juſt or unjuſt; there is, 
therefore, nothing obligatory *; but all beings 
enjoy, from the reaſons of things and the na- 
tures of actions, * and everlaſting _ to 
act as _y will.” pe 
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. Upon the whole ;1 find it -rataedebls to 
. conclude, that the point 1 have endeavoured to 
. explain and prove, is as evident as we can well 
| 7 deſire any point to be. — The following im- 
3 portant corollary ariſes from it: | 
” That morality is eternal and immutable. . 


Right and wrong, it appears, denote what 
actions are. Now whatever any thing is, that 
it is not by will, ot decree, or power, but by 


* Moral right and wrong, and .moral obligation or 
duty, muſt remain, or vaniſh together. They neceſſarily 
accompany one another, and make but as it were one idea. 
As far as the former are fictitious and imaginary, the latter 
muſt be ſo too. This connexion or coincidence between 


1 moral tectitude and obligation, will be at large conſidered 
| hereafter, - 


nature 
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nature and neceſſity. Whatever a triangle or 
circle is, that it is unchangeably and eternally. 


It depends upon no will or power, whether the 


three angles of a triangle and two right ones 
' ſhall be equal; whether the periphery of a 
circle and its diameter ſhall be incommenſurable; 
or whether matter ſhall be diuiſible, moveable, 
paſſive, and inert. Every object of the . 
ſtanding has an indiviſible and invariable eſſence 

from whence ariſe its properties, and number- 
leſs truths concerning it. And the command 
which Omnipotence has over things, is not to alter 
their abſtract natures, or to deſtr 
truth; for this is contradictory, and would infer 
the deſtruction of all reaſon, wiſdom, and know- 
ledge. But the true idea of Qmnipatence is 
an abſolute command over all particular, exter- 
nal exiſtences, to create or deſtroy them, or 
produce any poſſible changes among them. — 
The natures of things then being immutable 


whatever we ſuppoſe the natures of actions ta 


be, that they muſt be immutably. If they are 
indifferent, this indifference is itſelf immutable, 
and there neither is nor can be any one thing 
that, in reality, we ought to do rather than ano- 
ther. The ſame is to be ſaid of right and wrong, 


moral good and evil, as far as they expreſs real 
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characters of actions. They, muſt immutably 
and neceſſarily, belong to thoſe actions of which 
they are truly affirmed. 

No will, therefore, can render any thing good 


and obligatory, which was not ſo antecedently, 
and from eternity; or any action right, that is 


not ſo in itſelf ; meaning by action, here, not 
the bare external effect produced; but the ul- 
timate principle or rule of conduct, or the 
determination of a reaſonable being, conſidered 
as accompanied with and ariſing from the per- 
ception of ſome motives and reaſons, and in- 
tended for ſome end. According to this ſenſe 
of the word action, whenever the principle from 
which we act is different, the action is diffe- 
rent, though the ſteps purſued, or the external 
effects produced, may be exactly the ſame. If 
we attend to this, the meaning and truth of 


what I have juſt obſerved, will be eaſily ſeen.— 


Put the caſe of any thing, the doing of which i is 
indifferent, or attended with no circumſtances of 
the agent that render it, on any account, better 
or fitter to be done than omitted. Is it not 
plain that, while all things continue the ſame, it 
is as impoſſible for any will or power to make 
acting obligatory here, as it is for them to make 
two equal things upequal, without producing any | 

| | change 
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change in either? It is true, the doing any in- 
difterent thing may become obligatory, in. con- 
ſequence of being commanded. by a being poſ- 
ſeſſed of rightful authority over us: But then 
it is obvious, that there is a change produced in 
the circumſtarices of the agent, and that what 
now is obligatory, is not the ſame with what 
before was indifferent. The external effect, or 
event, or, in other words, the matter of the actiFon 
is indeed the ſame; but nothing is plainer, than 
that actions materially the ſame, may be not 
only different, but oppoſite, according to the 
various ends aimed at, or principles of morality 
with which they are connected; otherwiſe 
cruel and beneficent actions might be the ſame; 
as when, by the ſame ſteps, a man deſignedly 
faves, or ruins his country. 
When an action, otherwiſe indifferent, becomes 
obligatory, by being made the ſubject of a pro- 
miſe; we are not to imagine, that our own will 
or breath alters the nature of things, or proper- 
ly makes what is indifferent, not ſo. But what 
was indifferent before the promiſe (for example, 
in given circumſtances, walking to ſuch a place) 
is ſtill ſo; and it cannot be ſuppoſed, that, after 
the promiſe, it becomes obligatory, without a 
plain contradiction. All that the promiſe does, 
445 is, 
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is, to alter the connexion of a particular effect; 


or to cauſe that to be an inſlance of a general and 
eternal duty, which was not ſo before. There 
are few or no effects producible by us, which 
may not be, in this manner, variouſly modifi- 
ed; fall under different principles of morality ; 
acquire connexions ſometimes with happineſs, 
and ſometimes with miſery; and thus ſtand in 
different relations to a reaſonable nature. 
The objection, therefore, to what is here aſ- 
ſerted, taken from the effects of poſitive laws 
and promiſes, has no weight. It appears, that 
when an obligation to particular indifferent 
things ariſes from the command of the Deity, 
or poſitive laws z it is by no means to be infer- 


red from hence, that obligation i is the creature 
of will, or that the nature of what is indifferent 
is changed: nothing then becoming obligatory, 


- which was not ſo from eternity; that is, obeying 
the divine will, and guſt authority, | And had 
there been nothing right in this, no reaſon from 
the natures of things for obeying God's will 5 

it is certain, it could have induced no obligation, 

nor at all affected an intellectual nature as ſuch, 
— Will and laws ſignify nothing, a abſtracted 
from ſomething previous to them, in the cha- 
racter of the law-giver, and the relations of 


beings 
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- beings to one another, to give them force, and 


render diſobedience a crime. If mere will ever 
obliged, what reaſon can be given, why the will 
of one being ſhould oblige, and of another not; 
why it ſhould not oblige alike to every thing it 
requires; and why there ſhould be any diffe- 
rence between power and authority. It is eter- 
nal truth and reaſon, then, that, in all caſes, 
oblige, and not mere will. So far, we ſee, is it 
from being poſſible, that any will or laws ſhould 
create right; that they can have no effect, but 
in virtue of natural and antecedent right and 


+ | Juſtice, 


Thus, then, is by fixed on a ſure and 
immoveable bafis, and appears not to be, in 
any ſenſe, fa#itious ; or the arbitrary production 
of any power human or divine; but equally 
everlaſting and neceſſary with all truth and rea- 


ſon. And this we find to be as evident, as that 


right and wrong fignify a reality * in what is 
ſo denominated. How much more ſatisfactory 


to our minds, and honourable to virtue, is this, 


than to make it mutable and precarious, entirely 
dependant on mental taſte and poſitive conſti- 
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tution; and without any foundation or ſtan- 
dard in truth and nature? I think it has been 


ſhewn that this is properly and effectually to 
annibilate * it. 


T ſhall put an end to this chapter, with ob- 


ſerving; that the opinion of thoſe, Who main- 


tain that our ideas of morality are derived from 
ſenſe, is far from being entirely modern. There 
were among the antients, philoſophers, Pro- 
fagoras, in particular and his followers, who 
entertained a like opinion; but extended it 


much farther; that is, to all ſcience ; denied all 
_ abſolute and immutable truth; and aſſerted 


every thing to be relative to perception. And 
indeed it ſeems not a very unnatural tranſition, 


from denying abſolute moral truth, to denying 
all abſolute truth; from making right and wrong, 
juſt and unjuſt, relative to perception, to aſlert- 
ing the ſame of whatever we commonly rank 


among the objects of the underſtanding. Why 
may not he who rejects the reality of rightneſs 


in beneficence, of wrong in producing needleſs 
miſery, be led, by the ſame ſteps, to deny the 


certainty of otiier ſelf-evident Pane iples ? Why 


* Ag erde ſo, as it bg 5 to 3 matter and 
motion, to make them merely ideas, or modes of ſenſation 
in our minds. 

50 may 
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may he not as well deny. the reality, for ex- 
ample, of fraitneſs in a line drawn the ſhorteſt 
way between two points; or of aptneſs and un- 
I) | aptneſs, of connexion and proportion. between 
1 certain objects and quantities? He that diſtruſts 
| his reaſon in the one caſe, why ſhould he not 
| | | alſo in the other? He that refers the former 


1 perceptions to a ſenſe; why ſhould he not, 

with the before- mentioned philoſopher, make 
78 all knowledge to be ſenſe? — It may, at leaſt, be 
1 ſaid, that conſequences much worſe cannot fol- 
| | low from making all the principles of know- 
ledge arbitrary and factitious, than from mak- 
1 ing morality ſo; from ſuppoſing that all we 
ö U | perceive of the natures and relations of things, 
'Þ degnote qualities: of our own minds, and not 


| ſuppoſing this of the objects of our moral diſ- 
cernment. If the one overthrows, by neceſſary 
conſequence, all truth and reaſon 3 the other 
has the like effect on that, which is the moſt 
important part of truth, and the nobleſt object 
of our minds. If the one deſtroys the neceſſary 
vwiſdom and intelligence of the Deity (the very 
idea of a mind and of knowledge, being im- 
poſſible, if there is nothing permanent in the 
natures of things, nothing neceſſarily true, and 
© therefore 


I | any diſtinct and independent reality, than from. 
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deſtroys what to us is an equally intereſting 


| be produced in 1 oppoſition to it. 
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therefore nothing to be known) the other equally 


er of his character; his moral perfeftions*, 

One argument which, it ſeems, Protagoras 
made preat uſe of in maintaining his opinions, 
was, that colours, taſtes, and ſounds, and the 
other | ſenſible qualities of bodies have exiſtence 
only when perceived, and therefore are not qua- 
lities inherent in bodies, but ſenſations, or im- 
preſſions ever-varying, begot between the ſen- 


Let us ſuppoſe at enquity, ſimilar to that which is 
the ſubjeR of this chapter, concerning that neceſſity which 
is meant when we ſay, that it is neceſſary there ſhould 
© be a cauſe of whatever begins to exiſt.” When we 
ſpeak thus, do we only expreſs a feeling of ſenſe, or ſome 
modification of our own thoughts, and not a judgment of 
the under landing] Is it indeed true that there is no ſuch 
neceſſity in the natures of things ? — If theſe queſtions are 
to be anſwered in the affirmative, there is an end of all 
knowledge, and we are plunged into the abyſs of atheiſm, 
Modern ſcepticiſm has not ſtuck at this; and it is no 
inconſiderable apology for it, that in doing this, it has 
only extended further what ſome writers of the beſt cha- 
racer have contended for, with reſpect to moral rectitude. 
— While, however, men retain common ſenſe, it cannot 
be poſſible for ſuch opinions to gain ground. The facul- 
ty by which we diſtinguiſh"between ſelf-evident truth and 
palpable contradiction may be puzzled by the refinements 
and ſubtleties of men of genius, but it muſt for ever pre- 
ſerve its authority, nor can any real and ne e, 
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ſible object and organ, and produced by the 
action of the one on the other; the ſame ob- 
jet, as he reaſoned, often. appearing to have 
different qualities to different perſons z and no 
two perſons perhaps having exactly the ſame 
ideas of any one ſenſible quality of any object. 
From hence, and from a notion, not very con- 
ſiſtent with it, that conſciouſneſs and under- 
ſtanding were to be reſolved into matter and 
motion; he concluded, that all things are in a 
perpetual flux ; and that nothing is true or 


"0s, - . 


* This opinion was rejected by Plato and Ariſtatle; its 
being ſo abuſed to ſcepticiſm and the taking away the natu- 
ral diſcrimination of good and evil, begetting in the for- 
mer, as Dr. Cudworth ſays, a prejullite againſt it. 


Vid. Eternal and immutable Morality, Chap. IV. 21. 


+ Fryw 5p@, x. ua u g Aoyor, &c. © 1 will ſay, (nor 
« will it be ſaid amiſs) that nothing is any thing in itſelf ; 
<« and that we neyer juſtly ſay of any object, that it is this 
e or that. If we call an object great, it appears alſo little; 
if heavy, it is alſo light; and fo of all objects; nothing 
cc being any one thing more than another, But all things, 


& of which we wrongly ſay, that they are, ſpring out of 


ec motion, and the mixture and compoſition of things with 


« one another; for r_nothing ever abſolutely is, but is 


00 always generated. 1 pay tyap uds wer see. as 
7. αtf. Vid. Plat. in Theet. — ola sngα eie pY¼s, 
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falſe any more than ſweet or ſour, in itſelf, but 
relatively to the perceiving mind. That he 
applied this particularly to moral good and evil, 


een from ſeveral paſſages in Plato's * Theae- 


fetus, 


Xa Her ne, & ws Sg nαν E. % The object of ſenſe 5 
CC always truth, nor can it deceive; for it is knowledge.” 
Ibid. It was a controverſy much agitated among 
the antient philoſophers ; whether all things ſtood ſtill, or 
whether all things flowed. Parmenides held the former; 
Heraclitus, and, after him, Protagoras and. others, the 
latter. The meaning of this controverſy (in part at leaſt) 


was, whether there was or was not any thing perma- 


nent and neceſſary in the natures of things; or, ©* as 
* Ariſtotle declares (Arift. Met. Lib. iii. cap. 5.) whether 
<« there were any. other objects of the mind; beſides 
« ſingular ſenſibles, that were immutable ;z and, conſe- 
% quently, whether there Xt any ſuch thing as proper 
« ſcience or knowledge.“ The former denied this, and 
aſſerted 95p0uerny uo1arv, a moveable eſſence, - The Par- 
c menideans and Pythagoreans, on the contraty, maintained, 
<« that, beſides ſingular ſenſibles there were other objects 
ce of the mind univerſal, eternal, and immutable, which 
ie they called the intelligible ideas; all originally contained 
«in one Archetypal mind or underſtanding.” - Vid. In- 
telleual Syflem by Dr. Cadworth, p. 387. 2d Edit. 


1 A 78 Vid Sd 5 Tor apc re 7 ung F Kat: 2 
TIINETAI ae atyeabov 4 'xaaW..Sar, Tell mes. is it your 
opinion, that nothing ever 7s, but is made good and virtuous? 
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tetus, where theſe notions of Protagoras's are at 


large explained and confuted, — He that would 
have a fuller view of what is here ſaid, may 


conſult this Dialogue of Plato's, or Dr. Cud- 
worth's Treatiſe of Immutable and Eternal Mo- 
rality. 

So much alike are men and their opinions 
in all ages, that what has happened in our own 
times, has been conformable to what thus hap- 
pened in Socrates's time, and to what was ob- 
ſerved to be the natural tendency of the account 
of morality I have oppoſed; and it is aſtoniſhing 
how far ſome, who have embraced it, have ex- 
tended the ſame opinion to our other percep- 
tions, and revived, perhaps even exceeded, the 
wildeſt doctrines of antient ſcepticiſm, The 


primary, as well as ſecondary qualities of matter, 


cauſe, effect, connexion, extenſion, duration, 


identity, and almoſt all about which knowledge 
is converſant, have been repreſented as only qua- 
lities of our minds: the idea confounded with 
its object: The eſe and the percipi maintained 
to be uni ver ſally the ſame; and the impoſſibility 
aſſerted of any thing different from impreſſions, or 
various kinds of weak and be ſenſation, — 


&c. i. e. They more eſpecially aſſerted, that norklag's is 


juſt or unjuſt, holy or unholy, naturally and —_— 5 
but Wet to 2 or ſenſe. 
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Thus is there neither matter, nor morality, nor 


Deity, nor truth, nor any kind of external 
exiſtence left, All our imagined diſcoveries 
and boaſted knowledge vaniſh, and the whole 
univerſe is reduced into a mere ens rations. 


Every fancy of every being is equally juſt, 


Nothing being preſent to our minds be- 


fides our own ideas, there can be no con- 
ception of any thing diſtin from them; no 


beings but * ourſelves ; no diſtinction between 


paſt 


* Nor ourſelves neither; for to exif, and to be per- 
ceived, being the ſame, perceptions themſelves can have no 
exiſtence, unleſs there can be perceptions of perceptions 
in infinitum. Beſides, by this ſyſtem, the only idea of what 
we call ourſelves is the contradictory and monſtrous one of 
a ſeries of ſucceſlive and ſeparable perceptions, not one of 
which continues, that is, exi/fs at all; and without any ſub- 
ſtance that perceives. — It might be further remarked ; 
that the very ſcheme that takes away the diſtinction be- 
tween paſt and future, and admits of no real exiſtence in- 
dependent of perception, is itſelf derived from and founded 
upon the ſuppoſition of the contrary ; I mean, the ſuppo- 


ſition that there have been pa impreſſions, of which all 
ideas are copies; and that certain objects have been 


obſerved to have been conjoined in pafi inſtances, and 


by this means produced that cuſtomary tranfition in 


the imagination from one of them to the other, in 
which reaſoning is ſaid to conſiſt, It would have been 
abuſing the reader to mention theſe extravagancies, had 
not ſome. of them been ſtarted by Biſhop WY ; and 
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86 Of the Original of our Ideas, &c. 
paſt and future time; no poſlibility « of remem- 


bering wrong, or foreſeeing wrong. He is the 


wiſeſt man, who has the moſt lively and fertile 
imagination, and in whoſe mind are aſſociated 


the greateſt number of ideas and ſentiments; 


for their correſpondency to the reality or truth of 


things, it is the greateſt abſurdity ever to call in- 


to queſtion, — When perſons are got theſe lengths, 
or avow principles directly implying them, it 
becomes high time to leave them to themſelves. , 


his principles adopted and purſued to a ſyſtem of ſcepti- 
ciſm, that plainly includes them all, by another writer of 
the greateſt talents, to whom I have often had occaſion to 
refer. See Treatiſe of n Nehme, Lon FOYER 
. by Mr. Hume. 
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CHAP. II. 


Of our Ideas of the Beauty and De- 
formity of Actions. 


AVING, in the preceding chapter, 
conſidered our ideas of right and wrong ; 

I come now to conſider the ideas of beauty, and 
its contrary, which ariſe in us upon the obſer- 
vation of actions. | 
This is the ſecond kind of ſentiment, or per- 
ception, with reſpect to actions, which, I have 
obſerved, we ought carefully to attend to and 
diſtinguiſh. Little need be ſaid to ſhew, that it 
is different from the former. We are plainly: 


- conſcious of more than the bare diſcernment of 


right and wrong, or the cool judgment of rea- 
ſon concerning the natures of actions. We of- 
ten ſay of ſome actions, not only that they are 
right, but that they are amiable; and of others, 
not only that they are ung, but odious, ſhocking, ' 


vile. Every one muſt ſee, that theſe epithets de- 


note the delight ; or, on the contrary, the horror 
any RR felt by ourſelves; and, conſe- 
G 4 | quently 
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quently, ſignify not any real qualities or cha- 
racters of actions, but the efefs in us, or the 
particular pleaſure and pain, attending the con- 
templation of them. 

What now is the true account and original 
© of theſe perceptions? - muſt they not ariſe en- 
« tirely from an original arbitrary ſtructure of 
our minds, by which certain objects, when 
#* obſerved, are rendered the occaſions of cer- 
1 tain ſenſations and affections? And thus, are 
© we not, here at leaſt, under a neceſſity of re- 
* curring to a ſenſe? Can there be any con- 
** nexion, except what ariſes from poſitive con- 
« ſtitution, or the good pleaſure of our Maker, 
between any objects and particular modifi- 
* cations of pleaſure and pain in the . 
« mind?” 

I anſwer; There may be ſuch a connexion ; 
Wt I think, there is ſuch a connexion in many 
inſtances ; and particularly in that before us. 

Why or how the impreſſions made by exter- 
nal objects on our bodily organs, produce the 
ſenſations conſtantly attending them, it is not 
poſſible for us to diſcover. The ſame is true 
of the ſenſations or affections of mind produced 
by the objects of many of the interna] ſenſes, 
In ſuch inſtances, we can conceive of no con- 
nexion between the effects in us and their ap- 
| parent 


* 
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parent cauſes; and the only account we can 
give is, that * ſuch is our frame; ſo God has 
« ſeen fit to adapt our faculties and parti- 
« cular objects to one another.” But this 
is far from being true uni ver ſally. There are 
objects which have a natural aptitude to pleaſe, 
or diſpleaſe our minds. And thus in the pri- 
tual world, the caſe is the ſame, as in the corpo- 
real; where, though there are events which we 
cannot explain, and numberleſs cauſes and ef- 
feas, of which, for want of being acquainted 
with the inward ſtructure and. conſtitution of 
bodies, we know no more than their exiſtence : 
There are yet cauſes likewiſe, the manner of 
whoſe operation we underſtand; and events, 
between which we a a real and neceſſary 
Connexion, 

One account, therefore, of ped. ſentiments. we 
are examining; is; , that: ſuch are the natures 
« of certain actions, that, when perceived, as 
6 they are, by a reaſonable being, there muſt 
H reſult in him certain emotions. and affeQions.”” 

That there are objects which have a natural 

aptitude to pleaſe or offend, or between which 
and the contemplating mind 4here is a neceſſary 


congruity or incongruity, ſeems to me unqueſ— 
tionable. For, what ſhall, we, ſay of ſupreme 


and complete excellence? Is what we mean 
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by this only a particular kind of ſenſation; or, if 
fornething real and objective, can it be contem- 
plated without emotion? Muſt there be the 
aid of a ſenfe to make the character of the 
Deity appear amiable; or, would pure and ab- 


ſtrat reaſon be neceſſarily indifferent to it? 


Is there any thing more neceſſary to cauſe it to 
be loved and admired beſides Enswing it? The 
more it is known; and the better it is under- 
ſtood, muſt it not the more delight ? 

Again, A reaſonable being, void of all ſuper- 
added determinations or ſenſes,” who knows 
what order and happineſs are, would, I think, 
unavoidably, receive pleaſure from the ſurvey of 
2 univerſe | where perfect order prevailed ; and 
the contrary proſpect of univerſal confuſion ws 
wife would offend him. 

But his own happineſs and iſery'a are, 1 1 
niably, objects, which no being can contemplate 
with indifference. "IF which in the next 


chapter. e 
What is thus . theſe and aiding * 


ſtances, is particularly evident in the preſent caſe. 
It is not indeed plainer, that, in any inſtances, 


there are cotreſpondencies and connexions of 


things among themſelves; or that one motion 
has a tendency to produce another; than it is, 
* . is naturally adapted to” pleaſe every 

obſerving 
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obſerving mind; and vice the ' contrary. —— 
I cannot perceive an action to be right, without 
approving it; or approve it, without being con- 
ſeious of ſome degree of ſatisfaction and com- 
placency. I cannot perceive an action to be 
wrong, without diſapproving it; or diſapprove it, 
without being diſpleaſed with it. Right actions 
then, as ſuch, muſt be grateful, and wrong ones 
ungrateful to us. The one mult appear amiable, 
and the other unamiable and baſe. — Goodneſs, 
faithfulneſs, juſtice, and gratitude, on the one 
hand; and cruelty, treachery, injuſtice, and in- 
gratitude, on the other, cannot appear alike, or 
convey like ſentiments to any mind. On all 
who can perceive and compare them, they muſt 
have oppoſite. effects. The ii mult be liked, 
the faſt diſliked; the fit muſt be loved, the 
laſt hated. Nor can the contrary be aſſerted, or 
theſe ſentiments ſuppoſed to be reverſed, without 
a contradiction. To behold: virtue, is to admire 
her. To behold her as ſhe is, in her intrinſic! 
and complete importance, dignity, and excel- 
lence, is to poſſeſs ſupreme affection for her. 
On the contrary; to perceiue vice, is the very 
ſame as to blame and congemn; - To perceive it 
in its naked form and weng is to dread and 
n it above al ws 
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_ Self-approbation and ſelf-reproach are the 
chief ſources of private happineſs and miſery. 
- Theſe are connected with, and entirely depen- 
dent upon, our conſciouſneſs of practiſing, or not 
practiſing virtue. Self-approbation cannot be 
ſeparated from the remembrance of having done 
well; nor ſelf-condemnation from the remem- 
brance of having done wrong. Nothing can be 
of more conſequence to a being, who is obliged 
to be perpetually reflecting on himſelf and his 
actions, than to be at peace with himſelf, and able 
to bear the ſurvey of his actions. Virtue and vice, 
i therefore, from the natures of things, are the im- 
+ | mediate and principal, and the moſtconſtant and 
ll | intimate cauſes of private happineſs or miſery. / 
It i: ſhould be temembered here, that theſe 
effects, ariſing from the conſideration of virtue 
and vice, muſt be different, and in different de- 
grees in different beings, or in the ſame being 
in different circumſtances of his exiſtence. The 
pleaſure received from virtuous actions, or the 
ſenſe of beauty in them, muſt be varied by num- 
berleſs cauſes, both inthe circumſtances and na- 
tures of the actions, and in the underſtandings and 
conditions of the percipient beings. One, who 
has been a frequent obſerver of acts of the 
greateſt virtue, or who has ſeen but little of the. 
extrayagance of . would be but little moved 
with 
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with the ſame action, which a perſon who had 
always lived among ruffians, and to whom wick- 
edneſs is become familiar, might obſerve with 
wonder. Pain or ſickneſs; the influence of im- 
planted byaſſes and propenſions; many different 
diſpoſitions of the temper, and affociated ideas, 
may leſſen or prevent the effects that would 
otherwiſe follow the perception of moral good 
and evil: But ſtill the eſſential tendencies con- 
tinue the ſame; and to every rational mind pro- 
perly diſpoſed, morally good actions muſt for 


ever be acceptable, and can never of themſelves 


offend ; and morally evil actions muſt for ever 


be diſagreeable, and can never of themſelves pleaſe. 


— The effects produced by all cauſes depend on 
the particular circumſtances in which they ope- 
rate, and muſt differ as theſe differ. And, 
agreeably to this general obſervation, the ſame 
objects of moral diſcernment, whatever may be 
their natural. aptitude, muſt affect reaſonable be- 
ings differently, according to the different diſ- 
poſitions they are in, and the different clearneſs 
or their perceptions. | 


"Theſe obſervations ſeem to furniſh us with a 


hint concerning the happineſs of the Deity, that 


may deſerve: to be juſt mentioned, as we go 
_ Wete the foundations of happineſs of a 


nature 
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nature entirely factitious, it would be impoſſible 
to conceive, how that Being, who is himſelf the 
cauſe of all things, and can derive nothing from 


But it has been 'ſhewn, that there are percep- 
tions between which and pleaſure, there is a 
neceſſary connexion. There are objects of con- 
templation naturally productive of delight; and 
perfections or qualities implying bleſſedneſs. A 
reaſonable being is capable of greater happineſs 
than a being merely ſenſitive. He has, in him- 
eh,, the ſources of ſuperior enjoyment. - And as 
much more wiſdom and reaſon as any being 
poſſeſſes; ſo much the higher happineſs he is 
capable of. There is, therefore, in the natures 
5 of things, a ſtable and permanent foundation 
0 of happineſs. And that of the Deity may re- 
I ſult [neceſſarily and wholly from what he 7s *; 
from his poſſeſſing in himſelf all truth, all good, 
all perfection, all that is | beatifying. © | 
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But to return from this Foy What 
has been ſaid is not alone ſufficient to account 


for all the kinds and degrees of affection in our 


ſome ſuperior beings, it is poſſible, it may be 
os eue ue $51 Ra a; 91 Aden dee v 
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any foreign or precarious ſource, could be happy. 


minds, with reſpect to virtue and vice. In 
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the whole account; but, in us, the intellectual 
faculty is yet in its infancy. The loweſt de- 
grees of it are, indeed, ſufficient to diſcover moral 
Aiſtinctions in general; becauſe theſe are ſelf- 
evident, and neceſſarily connected with, or 
included in, the very. ideas: themſelves of  cer- 
tain actions and characters. They muſt, 
therefore, appear to all who are capable of 
making actions, and the natures of things, the 
objects of their reflexion. But the degree in 
which they appear; the clearneſs, accuracy, 
force, and extent with which they are diſcerned; 
and, conſequently, their effects and influence, 
muſt, ſo far as the beings are confidered as purely 
intelligent, be in proportion to the ſtrength and 
improvement of their rational faculties, , and 
their acquaintance with. truth and the natures 
of things. 

From hence, it muſt n enen ien 
there is that, in men, the rational principle, or 
the intellectual diſcernment of right and wrong, 
ſhould be aided by in/tinftive determinations. — 
The diQates of mere reaſon, which are flow, 
calm, and deliberate, would otherwiſe be inſuf- 
ficient to direct us, and much too weak in our 
frame. This will more plainly appear upon 
conſidering, how many ſtrong paſſions and ap- 
petites, the condition in which we are placed, 

render 
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_ += render neceſſary for us, but which, from the 
3 nature of them, cannot but often draw us con- 
| 4] trary to reaſon, and interfere with its dictates. 
j For theſe paſſions and appetites, reaſon alone, 
tender and imperfect as it is in us, would 
not be a ſufficient match. This is particular- 
EZ ly: true of our. firſt years, when our lower 
powers exert their full force, and reaſon has 
ſcarcely unfolded itfelf, or wants cultivation and 
improvement by uſe, inſtruction, and experience. 
- How wiſely then has our Maker provided re- 
I | medies for its imperfections ; and enforced 
our intellectual perceptions by a /enſe ; ſo that 
t now, what appears worthy and right, has 
= a | poſitive determination of our natures in 
14 its favour; a particular luſtre is beſtowed upon 
it, and it is made the object of attachment, be- 
yond what we ſhould have otherwiſe felt; and 
wrong, on the contrary, is madetoexcite additional 
ſenſations of averſion and horror. Thus are we 
more effectually engaged to virtue, and deterred 
from vice; a due balance is preſerved between 
the ſeveral parts of our conſtitution; weight and 
ardour are given to the perceptions of the un- 
derſtanding, and its dictates properly ſupport- 
ed, which, elſe, would have been liable to be 
| overpowered by every appetite and tendency of 
| animal nature. On 
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pon the whole; it appears, I think, from 
what has been ſaid in this and the preceding 
chapters, that, in contemplating the actions 
« of moral agents, we have both a perception of 
& the tnderſlanding, and a feeling of the heart; 
© and that the latter, or the effects in us accom- 
e panying our moral perceptions, are dedueible 
e from two ſprings. They depend partly on 
< the poſitive conſtitution of our natures : But 
e the moſt ſteady and univerſal ground of them 
tis, that eſſential congruity or incongruity be- 
e tween moral objects and our intellectual fa- 
© culties*, which I have taken notice of.” 
It may be difficult to determine the preciſe 
limits between theſe two ſources of our mental 
feelings; and to ſay, how far the effects of the 
one are blended with thoſe of the other. It is 
undoubted, that we ſhould have felt and acted 
otherwiſe than we. now do, if the decifions and 
influence of reaſon had been left entirely without 
ſupport in our frame; nor is it eaſy to imagine 
how pernicious the conſequences of this would 
have proved. For this reaſon, and alſo becauſe 
we find, that the ſenſitive and animal part of 
our natures is quite unaffected in few or none of 


* Placet ſuapte natura uirtus. ITY 1 8 
Etiamſi a nulli laudetur, natura «ft laudabite. Tur Tx. 
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the operations of our minds; it cannot be doubt- 


ed, but that both the cauſes I have mentioned 


unite their influence: And the great queſtion 
is, not whether implanted determinations, ſenſes, 
or inſtincts are, in any way, concerned in mo- 


rality; but, whether a// is to be ape to 
them? 


It was, probably, for want of duly ers 


ing the difference 1 have inſiſted on between 
the hone//um and pulchrum, the ray and uaXoy; 
or for want of carefully diſtinguiſhing between 
the diſcernment of the mind, and the ſenſations 


attending it in our moral perceptions; that the 


125 of the Enguiry into the Original of our 


Ideas. of Beauty and Virtue, was led to derive all 
our ideas of virtue from an implanted ſenſe. 


Moral good and evil, he every where deſcribes, 


by the effects in us accompanying the percep- 


tion of them. The re&itude of an action ſeems, 
with him, to be the ſame with its gratefulneſs to 
the obſerver ; and wrong the contrary, . Were 
this juſt, there would be more reaſon for con- 
cluding, that they owe their origin, as main- 


tained by him, to a moral ſenſe.” But what can 


be more evident, than that right and pleaſi ire, 
Wrong and pain, are things totally different? As 
different as a cauſe and its effect; what is un- 
derſicod, and what is felt; abſolute truth, and 
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the Beauty and Deformity of Actions. 99 
its agreeableneſs to the mind. — Let it be grant- 


ed, as undoubtedly it muſt, that ſome degree of 


pleaſure is inſeparable from the obſervation of 
virtuous actions *, It is juſt as unreaſonable to 
infer from hence, that the diſcernment of virtue 
is nothing diſtin from the reception of this 
pleaſure; as it would be to infer, with ſome, 


that ſolidity, extenſion, and figure are, in like 


manner, only particular modes of ſenſation ; be- 
cauſe attended, whenever they are perceived, 
with ſome ſenſations of fight or touch, and im- 
poſſible to be conceived by the imagination with- 
out them. 

A well-known and able writer on theſe ſub- 
jects, tells us that, after ſome doubts, he at 
laſt ſatisfied himſelf, that all beauty, whether 


natural or moral, is a ſpecies of abſolute truth; 


as reſulting from, or conſiſting in, the neceſſary 
relations and congruities of ideas. It is not eaſy 
to ſay what is meant by this. Natural beauty 
will be conſidered preſently. And as to moral 
beauty, one would think, that the meaning muſt 
be; that it denotes a real quality of certain ac- 
tions. But the word beauty ſeems always to 


* The virtue of an action, Mr. Hume ſays, is its ple 


ing us after a particular manner. Trearge * uman Nature, 
Vol. iii. page 103. 


See Mr. Balguy's Trae? on | the Foundation of Moral 


Goodneſs, p. 61. | 
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refer to the reception of pleaſure ; and the Be 
ty, therefore, of an action or character, muft 
ſignify its being fach as Plenſts us, or has an 
aptneſs to pleaſe when perceived : Nor ean it be 
juſt to conceive any thing in the action itſelf, or 
to affirm any thing of it, beſides this aptneſs, 
or that objective goodneſs or rectitude from 
which it proceeds. Beauty and lovelineſs are 
ſynonimous; but an object ſe}F-lovely can only 
mean an object, by its nature, fitted to engage 


love. 
But it may be further worth obſerving, be- 


fore we quit this ſubject, that the epithets beau- 
tiful and amiablè are, in common language, 
confined to actions and characters that pleaſe us 
highly, from the peculiar degree of moral worth 
and virtue apptehended in them. All virtuous 
actions muſt be pleaſing to an intelligent obſer- 
ver; but they do not all pleaſe to the degree 
neceſſary to entitle them to theſe epithets, as we 
generally apply them. — What is neant by the 
diffetent degtees of virtue and vice, tequires 
fome euplication, and will be the ſubject here- 
after of a particular enquiry. 


| I will now add a few words concerning natu- 
ral beauty ; which, though not a fabjec directly 
in my way, requires ſome notice. What has 


been 
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been ſaid of the former ſpecies of beauty, is, 
with a little variation, applicable to this. The 
general ſource of it, as obſerved by Dr. Hutche- 
en, is VNIFORMITY AMI DST VARIETY, If 
we aſk, why this pleaſes? There ſeems no 
f greater occaſion here to have recourſe to an ar- 
bpbditrary, internal 8 there was in the for- 
3 mer caſe. The prihcipal reaſon, I think, is the 
. natures of variety and uniformity, which are 
ſuch, that they are adapted to pleaſe every mind 
that diſcerns them-— Some objects, we have 
ſeen, are naturally ſatisfactory to our thoughts, 
or carry in themſelves a power to give pleaſure, 
when ſurveyed; to which, in the preſent caſe 
as well as the former, it is no object ion that this 
pleaſure may be overcome or prevented in ma- 
ny circumſtances of the mind; as, when under 
any indiſpoſition; when the attention is en- 
gaged by more intereſting objects and impreſ- 
| ſions; or through the influence of aſſociated and 
diſagreeable ideas. And though, for theſe reaſons, 
regular and harmonious forms may not always 
equally gratify, or even may ſometimes offend; 
yet they are incapable of offending, as ſucb, or 
under the conception of regular and harmo- 
nious : That is, in ſtrict and proper language, 
it is nat they eyer give pain, but ſome other 


cauſe, or connected circumſtance and i idea. _ 
H 2 The 
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The following facts deſerve particular notice, 
and may be conſidered as contributing greatly 
towards producing the complacency of our minds 
in, regular objects, and the preference we give. 
to them. : 

Firſt, They are more eaſily viewed and com- 
prehended by our minds Every one knows, 
how much more difficult it is to retain in the 
memory, a multitude of things which are un- 
connected and lie in confuſion, than of things 
diſpoſed according to a rule and plan, one, or 
a few of which, when conceived, infer all the 
reſt, It is order that unites the parts of a com- 
plicated object, ſo that we can ſurvey it at once 
with diſtinctneſs and ſatisfaction ; whereas, if 
it wanted this, it would become not one, but a 
multiplicity of objects; our conceptions of it 
would be broken. and embarraſſed, between ma- 
ny different * parts, which ſtood in no fixed re- 
lations, and had no correſpondence to one ano- 


ther, and each of which would require a diſtinct 


idea of itſelf. By regularity is variety meaſured 
and determined, and infinity itſelf, as it were, 
conquered by the mind, and brought within 
its view. The juſtneſs of theſe obſervations 
will appear to any one, by OY abſtract 


.* See The Enquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beauy, | 


truths, 
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truths, and the general laws of nature; or by 
thinking of a thouſand equal lines, as ranged 
into the form of a regular Polygon, or, on the 
contrary, as joined to one another at adventures 
without any order, | 
Further. Order and ſymmetry give objects 
their ſtability and ſtrength, and ſubſerviency to 
any. valuable purpoſe. * What ſtrength would 
an army have, without order? Upon what de- 
pends the health of animal bodies, but upon 
the due order and adjuſtments of 'their ſeveral 
parts? What happineſs could en, in the 
world, if it was a general chaos? cunt 
Wray. Regularity and order nes art 
and deſign. The objects in which they appear 
bear the impreſſes of mind and intelligence 
upon them; and this, perhaps, is one of tho 
principal foundations of their agreeableneſs. 
-. Diſorder and confuſion denote only the ne- 
gation of regularity and order; or any atrange= 
ment of things, which is not according to a law. 
or plan, and proves not deſign. Theſe are not 
poſitively diſpleaſing; except where we pre: 


viouſly expected order; or where impotence and 


want of ſkill appear, and the contriver have either 
failed of his deſign or executed it ill. 


It is ſcarcely needful to 5 that. 


brutes are incapable of the pleaſures of beau- 
H 4 155 
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ty, becauſe they proceed from a compariſon of 
objects, and the diſcernment of analagy, dr/ign, 
and propertion, to Which their faculties do not 
reach. 

There are ſome who aſſert that, if we except 
the pleaſure ariſing from the apprebended art ; 
it is variety alone that pleaſes in beautiful ob- 
jects; and the uniformity only as neceſſary to 
make it diſtinctly perceivable by the mind, It 
might, perhaps, with more reaſon, he affirmed 
that it is the uniformity alone that pleaſes, and 
the variety only as requiſite to its being exhibited 
and diſplayed in a greater degree. But neither 
of theſe aſſertions would be exactly true, 

It is alſo aſſerted, as before obſerved, that na. 
tural beauty is a real quality of objects. What has 
been ſaid of moral beauty, may be eaſily applied 
here. It is impaſſible for any one to conceive 
the objects themſalves to be endewed with 
more, than a partijeular order of parts, and with 
powers, or an M inity to our perceptive faculties, 
chence ariſing; and, if we call this beauty, then 
it is an abſolute, inherent quality of certain oh- 
jects; and equally exiſtent whether any mind 
diſcerns it or not. But, ſurely, order and regu- 
larity are, more properly, the cay/es of beauty than 
Beauty n * after all, when duly 
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conſidered,” muſt be chiefly about the meaning 
of the word beauty; and therefore deſerves lite 
tle regard. 

I ſhall only obſerye 1 on this head; that 
it may be werth the reader's attention and en- 
quiry, how far the account given of the pleaſures 
received from the contemplation of moral good 
and of natural objects, may be applied to the 
pleaſures received from many other ſources ; as 
the approbatien of our fellaw-creatures, greatneſs 
F aljects, diſcovery of truth and increaſe of 
knowhage. O 


Having now finiſhed my enquiry into the 
nature and qrigin af our ideas of rigbt and 
wrong ; beauty and deformuty ; it will not be 
amiſs, by way of ſupplement ta this and the 
preceding chapter, to take natice of pur general 
notions of perfection and excellency in objects. — 
Some obſervations have been before made upon 
this ſubject; and it coincides ſo far with the 
Subjects already diſcuſſed, that little ar nothing 
particular can be ſaid on it. It will, however, 
be proper here juſt to turn the reader 8 attention 
to it. 

Thoſe who think that there is yo diſtinQion, 
in point of real objective excellence and worth, 
between 
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between actions and charafers, may be expected 
to think in the ſame way ofall things; and will pro- 
bably flyto a ſenſe to account for any preference we 
give in our ideas to any objects x. We have, ne- 
ceſſarily, the notion of different degrees of perfec- 
tion in different objects; but, upon this ſcheme, 
this is all z/[ufon. The whole compaſs and poſ- 
ſibility of being 1s, to: the eye of right reaſon, 
entirely on a level. The very notion of intrin- 


fic excellence, ſelf-worth or different degrees of 


objective perfection and imperfection, implies an 
impoſſibility and contradiction.— How can it be 


poſſible for any perſon to acquieſce i in ſuch an 


opinion? When we conceive of an intelligent 
being as a more noble and perfect nature than a 
clod of earth; do we then err? Or is it owing 
to an implanted power, that we make ſuch a 
diſtinction; or chat, in ParGoullyy” we we the 


* We have the ideas of greater decency, and 3 in 
ſome pleaſures than in others; as, in the pleaſures of the 
imagination or the underſtanding, than in thoſe of the 
bodily' ſenſes. - Dr. Huicheſon, after obſerving this, ſeems 
uncertain whether it ought to be aſcribed to à conſtant 
opinion of innocence in the former pleaſures; which 
would reduce the preference we give them, as he ſays, to 
the moral ſenſe; or whether there be not in theſe caſes a 
different ſort of perceptions to be reckoned another clafs of 


ſenſations. See Treatiſe of the Paſſions," Set. 1. Art. I. 
| LY 
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preference in our eſteem to the divine nature, as 
ſurpaſling infinitely in excellence and dignity, all 
other natures? The truth is; theſe, like the 
other ideas already inſiſted on, are ideas of the 
underſtanding. They are derived from the 
cognizance it takes of the comparative eſſences 
of things; and ariſe neceſſarily in the mind, 
upon conſidering certain objects and qualities, 
as denoting what they are. 

There is in nature an infinite variety of ex- 
iſtences and objects, which we as unavoidably 
conceive endowed with various degrees of per- 
Fection, as we conceive of them at all, or conſider 
them as different. It is not poſſible to contem- 
plate and compare dead matter and life; bru- 
tality and reaſon; miſery and happineſs; vir- 
tue and vice; ignorance and knowledge; im- 
potence and power; the deity and inferior be- 
ings; without acquiring the ideas of better and 
de; perfect and imperfect; noble and ignoble; 
excellent and baſo. — The firſt remove from no- 
thing is unwrought matter. Next above this is 
vegetative life; from whence we aſcend to ſen- 
ſitive and animal life, and from thence to happy 
and active intelligence; which admits of an in- 
finite variety of degrees, and of different orders 
and claſſes of beings, riſing w out end, above 
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one another. Every ſucceſſive ſtep and advance 
of our thoughts in this gradation, conveys the 


notion of higher and higher excellence and 
worth ; till at laſt we arrive at uncreated, com- 


plete and ſupreme excellence. If this is not 
intellectual perception, but fenſatrow merely; 
then may all nature as it now ſtands in our 
ideas be reverſed; the top may be placed at the 
bottom, and the bottom at the top; and an atom 
of unconſcious, inactive matter be conceived 
to poſſeſs ſupreme excellence, as juſtly and truly 
as now the contrary is conceived. 

I am pleaſed to find a worthy and excellent 
writer expreſſing fully my ſentiments on this 
ſubject, with whoſe words I ſhall conclude this 
chapter V. We cannot (ſays he) avoid gb- 
« ſerving, that of things which occur to our 
* thoughts, the idea-of ſuperior excellence ac- 
© companies ſome upon a compariſan with 

« others. As the external ſenſes diſtinguiſh 
* between pleaſant and painful in their object, 
« and the internal ſenſe perceives à difference 
« between the beautiful and the deformed; ſo 
* the underſtanding not only ſeparates truth from 
« falſchood, but diſcerns a dignity in me be- 


- * See Mr. Abernethy's e, var. N. p · 219. 
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« ings and ſome qualities beyond others. It is 
« not poſhble for a man to conſider inanimate 
« nature and life; the brutal and the rational 
ce powers, or virtue and vice, with a perfect in- 
difference, or without preferring one before 
<« the other in his eſteem. ' And the idea of 
ce a difference in the degrees of their perfec- 
« tion, as neceſſarily ariſes in his mind, as that 
te of a difference in their being.“ 


Ain 
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HAT comes next to be enquired in- 
to, according to the method which has 
been laid down, is our perception of 600D and 
ILL-DESERT. But I chuſe, firſt, to take into 
conſideration the original of our affections in 
general, and eſpecially of the two leading ones; 
ſelf-love and benevolence. This is a ſubje which 
has a near relation to thoſe which have been 
already examined, and to the deſign of this 
. Treatiſe. I cannot find a more proper place for 
what it is neceſſary I ſhould ſay upon it; and, 
therefore, doubt not, but I ſhall be excuſed, for 
interrupting fo far the order at firſt propoſed, as 
to introduce it here, 

Each of our affections has its particular ob- 
jject and end · SELF-LoveE leads us to deſire and 
purſue private; and BENE VOL EN CE, public hap- 
pineſs. AMBITION is the love of fame, power 

ö and 
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and diſtinction; ; and Cur1osITY is the love of 
what is new and uncommon. The objects of 
theſe and all our other affections, are deſired for 
their own ſakes; and conſtitute ſo many diſ- 
tinct principles of action. This is eſſential to an 
affection or appetite, and the very notion of it. 
What is not at all deſired for 27ſe/f, but only as a 
means of ſomething elſe, cannot, with any pro- 
priety, be called the object of an affection. So, 
for example ; if, according to the opinion of 
ſome, we deſire every thing merely as the means 
of our own good, and with an ultimate view to 
it, then in reality we defire nothing but our on 
good, and have only the one ſingle affection of 
{elf-love. 

We are, I believe, canada of obtaining abun- 
dant ſatisfaction about the original of ſome of 
the tendencies and deſires we feel; and the at- 
tentive reader, from the nature and drift of 'the 
preceding reaſonings, may have been N let 
to anticipate what I ſhall ſay. | 

As all moral approbation and diſapprobation, 
and our ideas of beauty and deformity, have 
been aſcribed to an INTERNAL SENSE ; mean- 
ing by this, not any inward power of percep- 
tion, but © an implanted power, different 
* from reaſen ; fo, all our defires and affec- 
tions have, in like manner, been aſcribed to 
. INSsTINCT, 
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 1nsT1INCT, meaning by iAflihif, not merely © the 
« immediate ure of an object,” but © the rea«s 
te ſon of this deſire; ot an implanted propen/ion.” 
— The former opinion I have already at large 
examined. I am now to examine the latter. 

* Is then all defire to be conſidered as wholly 
t inſtindtiurf Is it, in particular, owing to 
nothing but an original bias given our na- 
e tures, which they might have either wanted, 
* or have received in a contrary direction; 
ce that we are at all concerned for our own good, 
« or for the good of others f“ 

As far as this enquiry relates to private good, 
we may without hefitation or doubt anſwer in ths 
negative. The deſire of happineſs for curſelves, 
certainly ariſes not from 1NSTINCT, in the ſenſe 
in which I have juſt defined it, The full and 
adequate account of it, is, the nature of hap- 
prneſs. It is impoſſible, but that creatures capa- 
ble of pleaſant and painful ſenſations, ſhould 
love and chuſe the one, and difike arid ausid the 
other. No being, who knows what happineſs 
and - miſery are, can be ſuppoſed indifferent to 
them, without a plain contradiction. Pain is 
not a foſ#ble object of defire ; nor happineſs, of 
aver. No power whatſoever can canſe a 
creature, in the agonies of torture and miſery, 
to be pleaſed with his ſtate, to like it for itſelf; 

| or 
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„ or to wiſh to remain ſo. Nor can any power 
cauſe a creature rejoicing in bliſs to di/{ike his 
ſtate, or be afraid of its continuance. Then 
only can this happen, when pain can be agree- 
able, and pleaſure diſagreeable; that is, when 
pain can be pleaſure ; and pleaſure, pain. 

From hence I infer, that it is by no means, 
in general, an abſurd method of explaining our 
affections, to derive them from the natures of 
things and of beings. For thus we ſee are we 
to account for one of the moſt important and 
active affections within us. To the preference 
and defire of private happineſs by all beings, no- 
thing more is requiſite than to Anow what it 18. 

— * And may not this be true, likewiſe, of 
« publick happineſs? May not benevolence in 
* ſome degree be eſſential to intelligent beings, 
as well as ſelf- love to ſen/ible beings ?” | 
But let us enter into a more diſtin conſide- 
ration of this point, and try what may be par- 
ticularly offered, to ſhew this to be indeed the 
true foundation of Benevolence. 

What I have already ſhewn ſeems to carry 
great weight with it. For, let us, once more, 
put the caſe of a being purely reaſonable. It is 
ſufficiently evident, that (though by ſuppoſition 
void of implanted byaſſes) he would not want 
all principles of action, and all inclinations; or 
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be in a ſtate of abſolute and univerſal indolence 
and indifference. It has been ſhewn he would 
perceive VIRTUE, and poſſeſs affection to it, in hy 
proportion to the degree of his knowledge and 5 
underſtanding. At leaſt, the nature of happineſs 1 
would engage him to chuſe and deſire it for bim- 
+ If. And is it credible that, at the ſame time, 
he would be neceſſarily indifferent about it for 
others? Can it be ſuppoſed to have that in it, 
which would infallibly determine him to ſeek it 
for himſelf; and yet to have nothing in it, which 
can excite him to a fingle wiſh, or the leaſt ap- 
probation of it for others? Would the nature 
of things,” upon this ſuppoſition, be conſiſtent ? 
Would he not be capable of ſecing, that 
the happineſs of others is to them as im- 
portant as his is to him; and that it is in itſelf 1 


the ſ⸗ qually valuable and equally. de- 4g 
Sele ay it ? — Every one will 1 
acknowledge it to be impoſſible, that he ſhould 1 
defire pleaſure for himſelf, and miſery for others. 
Tt ſhould ſeem alike impoſſible, that he ſhould 
deſire pleaſure for himſelf, but not for others. 
_— conſidering this point we ſhould be careful 
to keep in view, the ſuppoſed circumſtances of 
the being about whom I argue, or to conceive of 
him as left, to the effects of mere reaſon ; and 
= | under no influence from any interfering prin= 
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ciples or cauſes, which might have a tendency 
to prejudice or deceive him. 

Let us again enquire; would not this being 
aſſent to this propoſition ; © happineſs is better 
than miſery?” A definition has been afked of 
the word better here. With equal reaſon might a 
definition be aſked of the word greater, when 
the whole is affirmed to be greater than a part. 
Both denote fimple ideas, and both frutb. The 
one, what happineſs is, compared with miſery; 
and the other, what- the whole is, compared 
with a part. And a mind that ſhould think 
happineſs not to be berter than miſery, would 
miſtake as groſsly, as a mind that ſhould be- 
lieve the whole not to be greater than a part, 
It cannot therefore be reaſonably doubted, but 
that ſuch a being, contemplating and comparing 
happineſs and miſery, would as unavoidably as 
he perceives their difference, prefer the one to 
the other; and chuſe the one rather than the 
other, for his fellow-beings. Nor can it, I 
ſhould think, be eaſy for any to bring thom- 

ſelves to diſpute this; and to believe, that there 
is not any being, ho, as reaſonable, if the evers 
laſting happiagf or miſeryof the whole univerſe de- 
pended on the ſlighteſt action in his power, would 
not be necuſſarily unconcerned what he did, 
and n determine for the one as the other. 
| I 2 This 
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This is no further poſſible, nor can happineſs 
and miſery appear any farther alike good and eli- 
gible to any agent, than he conceives them the 
fame ; judges the one to be the other; believes 
contradictions true, and confounds the eſſences 
of things. 
If the idea the word better ſtands for, in the 
ore-mentioned propoſition, is indeed to be 
referred to a ſenſe, and implies nothing true; if 
to the judgment of right reaſon, happineſs and 


3 miſery are objects in themſelves indifferent, 
F this muſt be perfectly underſtood by the Deity. 
J | There can, in him, therefore, be no preference 
1 | of one to the other. There is nothing in hap- 


FG pineſs to engage or juſtify his choice of it. What 


Some, I know, will fay ; the ſame account that 
is to be given of his exz/fence; meaning no ac- 
count at all. But there is, ſurely, an account to 
be given of his exiſtence ; even the ſame with 
that which is to be given of all neceſſary truth: 
And this account is fully applicable to his bene- 
volence, as the original of it has been here ex- 
plained. But were this, univerſally, an im- 
planted and factitious principle; ; it would be un- 
avoidable to conclude, that it cannot exiſt in a 
nature from which muſt be excluded every thing 
um * and factitious. How much, 8 — 


I > . upon 


L - 


account, then, is to be given of his goodneſs? — 
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upon this ſuppoſition, will our evidences for this 
attribute be leſſened? Can we admit a ſuppoſition 
which obliges us to conceive of him as good, with- 
out, nay, contrary to, his intelligence? — This is a 
fimilar argument to that uſed before in the firſt 
chapter ; and it may be further proper to hint, 
though it can ſcarce eſcape obſervation, that, 
what I have endeavoured to eſtabliiſh in that 
chapter, infers and includes what I have aid 
on the preſent ſubject; and if either be right, 
both muſt be ſo. 

It is confeſſed, that, in our e ſentiments, 
we are determined to make a diſtinction between 
publick happineſs and miſery; and to appre- 
hend a preferableneſs of the one to the other. 
But it is aſſerted, that this is owing to our frame; 
that it ariſes from ſenſes and inſtincts given us, 
and not from the nature of happineſs and miſery. 


e But why is this aſſerted? What proof can 


be given of it ? — It may be owing to the latter 
cauſe, The inſtance of ſelf-love demonſtrates 
this. Let any c N rig be red for 


the contrary. 


After the ſame manner in which ſelf· lore 
and benevolence have been accounted for, may 
we account for ſome of our other affections. 
But theſe being of leſs importance, and the eu. 
ſideration of them not ſo much in my way, 1 


* ſhall. 
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ſhall only juft touch upon the love of fame and 
of knowledge. 

Approbation and diſapprobation of ourſelves 
and others, as our own actions and diſpoſitions, 
or thoſe of others, are obſerved. to be right or 
wrong, are unavoidable, The intelligent nature 
therefore, alone, being ſufficient for the percep- 
tion of morality, lays the foundation of fame 
and honour. And it is not much leſs evident | 
that it will, likewiſe, give rite to the deſire and 
purſuit of them. 

Can a reaſonable being be indifferent about 
his own approbation ? If not about his own; 
why ſhould we think him neceſſarily ſo about 
that of others? Is there nothing in the good 
opinion, lave, and efteem of his fellow-beings, of 
af an obſerving world, which can incline him 
to prefer and chuſe them, rather than their con- 
tempt and æverſſon? Is it, in particular, only 
from inſtinct, that any creature has any concern, 
abſtracted from its effects, about the robe 
tion of God?  _ 

The deſire of knowledge allo, and the prefe- 
rence of TRUTH, muſt ariſe; in every intel- 
ligent mind. TzuTH. is the proper object of 
mind, 98 light is of the eye, or harmony of the 
ear. To this it is, by its nature, fitted, and up- 
en a depends its very 2 there being 


No 
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no idea poſſible of mind, or underſtanding, with- 
out ſuppoſing ſomething to be under ſlood. Truth 
and ſcience are of infinite extent; and it is in- 
conceivable, that the lederne can be in- 
different to them; that it ſhould want inclina- 
tion to ſearch into them; that its progreſs, in 
the diſcovery of them, ſhould be attended with 
no ſatisfaction; or that, with the proſpect be- 
fore it of unbounded (cope for improvement 
and endleſs acquiſitions, it ſhould be capable of 
being equally coatented- with error, darkneſs, 
and ignorance. 

Why, therefore, reaſonable beings love truth, 
knowledge, and honour ; is to be anſwered in 
the ſame manner with the enquiry; why they 
love and deſire happineſs ? This, we have ſeen, is, 
and cannot but be deſired for 7tſelf ; and as, to a 
general reflexion, it muſt appear unlikely, that it 
ſhould be the only. object of this kind, we have 
ſufficient reaſon to think that, in fact, it is not. 

In the method now purſued, we might go on 
to give a particular explication of the cauſes and 
grounds of the various ſentiments of veneration, 
awe, love, wonder, eſteem, &c. produced with- 
in us by the. contemplation of certain objects. 
As ſome objects are adapted to lege, and as 
n neceſſarily excite dgfre ; ſo almoſt every 

I 4 diffe- 
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different object has a different effect on our 
minds, according to its different nature and qua- 
lities. And theſe emotions, or feelings, are al- 
moſt as different and various, as the objects 
themſelves of our conſideration. Why ſhould 
we ſcruple aſcribing this, to a neceſſary correſ- 
pondence, in the natures of things, between 
theſe feelings and their reſpective objects? — It 
cannot, ſurely, be true, that, antecedently to 
arbitrary conſtitution, any affeQions of our minds 
are equally and indifferently applicable to any 
objects and qualities: Nor would it be con- 
ſiſtent in any one to aſſert this, who does not go 
« fo far, as to deny all real connexion: between 
cauſes and effects; all real dependence of events 
on one another; all proper ſubſerviency of 
means to ends, or eſſential aptneſs of things to 
particular purpoſes, in the material and rational 
world. | | eh 

But it muſt not be forgotten, that, in men, 
the ſentiments and tendencies of the intelligent 
nature, are, in a great degree, mingled with the 
effects of arbitrary conſtitution. It is very ne- 
ceſſary that this obſervation, before inſiſted on, 
ſhould be here called to mind. Rational and 
diſpaſſionate benevolence would, in us, be a 
principle much too weak, and utterly inſuffi- 
POE: OP « ne 
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cient for the purpoſes of our preſent ſtate. And 
the ſame is true of our other rational principles 


and deſires. 


This, perhaps, will afford us a good reaſon 
for diſtinguiſhing between affefions and paſſions. 


The former, which we apply indiſcriminately 


to all reaſonable beings, may moſt properly ſig- 


nify the deſires and inclinations founded in the 
reaſonable nature itſelf, and eſſential to it; ſuch 
as ſelf. love, benevolence, and the love of truth. 


— Theſe, when aided and ſtrengthened by in- 
ſtinctive determinations, take the latter denomi- 


nation; or are, properly, paſſions. — Thoſe ten- 


dencies within us, that are merely arbitrary and 
inſtinctive, ſuch as hunger and thirſt, and the 


defires between the ſexes, we commonly call 


appetites or paſſions indifferently, but ſeldom or 
never afeions. | 


I cannot help, in ey place, ſtepping aſide a lit- 
tle, to take more particular notice of an opinion 
already referred to; I mean, the opinion of thoſe, 


who will allow of no ultimate object of deſire, 


or motive to action, beſides private good. What 
has given riſe to this opinisn, has been, the not 
taking care to diſtinguiſh between defire, and 
the pleaſure implied in the gratification of it. 


The latter 1s ſubſequent to the former, and 
founded 
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founded in it: That is, an object, ſuch as fame, 
knowledge, or the welfare of a friend, is deſired, 
not becauſe we foreſee, that when obtained, it 
will give us pleaſure ; but, vice verſa; the ob- 
taining it gives us pleaſure, becauſe we previ- 
ouſly deſired it, or had an affe#ion carrying us 
immediately to it, and reſting in it. And, were 
there no ſuch affections, the very foundations of 
private enjoyment and happineſs would be de- 
ſtroyed. It cannot be conceived, that the ob- 
taining what we do not deſire, ſhould be the 
cauſe of pleaſure to us; or that what. we are 
perfectly indifferent to, and is not the end of 
any affection, ſhould, upon being poſſeſſed, be 
the means of any kind of indulgence, or gra- 
tification *. | 
Beſides ; if every object of deſire is conſidered 
merely as the cauſe of pleaſure ; one would 
ink, that, antecedently to experience, no one 
object could be deſired more than another; and 
that the firſt time we contemplated fame, know- 


ledge, or the happineſs of others; or had any 


# 6 The very idea of happineſs or enjoyment, (as Dr. 
© Butler ſays) is this, an appetite or affection having its 
46 ubject. See Sermons preached at the Rol/s chapel.” 
My chief deſign here is to throw together a few obſerva- 
tions, which ſeem to have a tendency toconfirm what this 
Inter bas ſo well ſaid on this ed, 

af 
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of the objects of our natural paſſions and deſires 
opoſed to us, we muſt have been abſolutely 
different to them, and muſt have remained 
ſo, till, by ſome means, we were convinced of 
the connexion between them and pleaſure. 

For further ſatisfaction on this point, nothing 
can be more proper than to conſider; whether, ſup- 
poſing we could enjoy the fame pleaſure auithauẽ 
the object of our deſire, or by neglecting it, we 
ſhould be indifferent to it. Could we enjoy 
pleaſures equivalent to thoſe attending know- 
ledge, or the approbation of others, without 
them, or with infamy and ignorance, would we 
no longer wiſh for the one, or be averſe to the 
other? Would a perſon loſe all curioſity, and 
be indifferent whether he ſtirred a ſtep to ſee the 
greateſt wonder, were he aſſured he ſhould receive 
equal ſenſations of pleaſure by ſtaying: where 
he is? Did you believe, that the proſperity of 
your neareſt kindred, your friends or your coun- 
try, would be the means of no greater happineſs 
to you, than their miſery; would you loſe all love 
to them, and all defires of their gaod : Would 
you ngt chuſe to enjoy the ſamp quantity of 
pleaſure with virtue, rather than without it ꝰ - An 
unbiaſſed mind muſt ſpum at ſuck enquiries; 
aud any one, who would, in this manner, exg- 
mine n. might eaſily find, that all his af- 
I fections 
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fections and appetites (ſelf-love itſelf excepted) 
are, in their nature, afinterefted; and that, 
though the ſeat of them be fei, and the effect 
of them the gratification of ſe/f, their direct 
tendency is always to ſome particular object 
different from private pleaſure, beyond which 
they carry not our view. So far is it from be- 
ing true, that, in following their impulſes, we 
aim at nothing but our own intereſt; that we 
continually feel them drawing us aſtray from 
what we know to be our intereſt ; and may ob- 
ſerve men every day carried by them to actions 
and purſuits, which wy acknowledge to be 
Fuinous to them. was 


But to retark Sen this digreſſion. — Of our 
ſeveral paſſions and appetites, ſome are ſubor- 
dinate to ſelf- love, and given with a view to 
the preſervation and welfare of individual. O- 
thers are ſubordinate to benevolence, and given 
in order to ſecure and promote the happineſs 
of the ſpecies. The occaſion for them ariſes en- 
tirely - from our deficiencies and weakneſſes. 

f Reaſon alone, did we poſſeſs it in a higher de- 
gree, would anſwer all the ends of them. — 
Thus; there would be no need of the parental 

_ affettion, were all parents ſufficiently acquaintec 
* the reaſons for taking upon them the 
a guidance 
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guidance and ſupport of thoſe whom nature has 
placed under their care, and were they virtuous 
enough to be always determined by thoſe rea- 
ſons. And, in all other inſtances of implanted 
principles, it is plain, that there is a certain de- 
gree of knowledge and goodneſs, by which they 
would be rendered ſuperfluous. 

It is incumbent on thoſe who ſee this, and 
can regard appetite, as, in the deſign of nature, 
merely miniſterial and ſupplemental to reaſon, 
and neceſſary only on the account of its abſence 
or imperfections, to labour to improve it, and 
to extend its influence as much as poſſible; to 
learn more and more, in all inſtances, to ſubſti- 
tute it in the room of appetite, and to diminiſh 
continually the occaſion for inſtinctive principles 
in themſelves. — All the inferior orders of crea- 
tures, and men themſelves during their firſt 
years, have no other guide than inſiinct. The 
further men advance in exiſtence, and the wiſer 
and better they grow, the more they are diſen- 
gaged from it. And there may be numberleſs 


orders of ſuperior beings, who are abſolutely a- 


bove it, and under the ſole influence and guid- 
ance of reaſon. 

We cannot, indeed, conſidering the preſent 
weak and imperfect ſtate of human reaſon, ſuf-- 
ficiently admire the wiſdom and goodneſs of 


1 "God, 
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God, in the proviſion he has made againſt the 
evils which would ariſe from hence, by parti- 
cular, inſtinctive determinations. As long as 
men have not that wiſdom which would aſcer- 
tain their taking regularly the ſuſtenance neceſ- 
fary for their ſupport, upon barely knowing it 
to be proper at certain intervals; how kind is it 
to remind them of it, and urge them to it, by 
the painful and conſtantly returning ſolicitations 
of hunger? As it-is probable, they would not 
be ſufficiently engaged to the relief of the miſe- 
rable, without the tender ſympathies and im- 
pulſes of compaſſion ; how properly are rheſe given 
them? And as, in like manner, if left to mere 
reaſon, the care of their offspring would be little 
attended to; how wiſely are they tied to them by 
the parental fondneſs, and not ſuffered to neglect 
them without doing violence to themſelves 2 

In general; were we truſted wholly with the 
care of ourſelves, and was our benevolence de- 
termined alike to all mankind, or no further to 
particular perſons, according to our different re- 
lations to them, than unaſſiſted reaſon would 
determine it; what confuſion would enſue? 
What deſolation and miſery would be foon in- 
troduced into human äffafr sss: 

How evidently, therefore, do the wiſdom and 
benevolence of our Maker appear in the frame 
3 | of 
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of our natures? — It is true, that theſe very 
principles, the neceſſity of which to the preſer- 
vation and happineſs of the ſpecies, we ſo evi- 
dently ſee, often prove, in event, the cauſes of 
many grievous evils. But they are plainly in- 
tended for good, Theſe evils are tlie accidental, 
not the proper conſequences of them. They 
proceed from the unnatural abuſe and corrup- 
tion of them, and happen entirely- through our 
own fault, contrary to what appears to be the 
conſtitution of our nature and the will of our 
Maker. It is impoffible to produce one inſtance 
in which the original direction of nature is to 
evil, or to any thing not, upon the whole, 
beſt. 

I am not at all ſolicitous about determining 
nicely, in all cafes, what in our natures is to be 
reſolved into inſtinct, and what not. It is ſuf- 
ficient, if it appears, that the moſt important of 
our defires and affections are deducible from A 
lefs precarious and higher original. 


— 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of our Ideas of good and ill Deſert. 


* 


II is needleſs to ſay any thing to ſhew, that 
che ideas of good and ill deſert neceſſarily 
. ariſe in us upon conſidering certain actions and 
characters; or, that we conceive virtue as always 


worthy, and vice as the contrary. Theſe ideas 


are plainly a ſpecies of the ideas of right and 


wrong. There is, however, the following dif- 


. ference between them, which may be worth 
mentioning. The epithets, 77ghf and wrong are, 


with ſtrict propriety, applied to actions; but good 
and zl] deſert belong rather to the agent. It is 


the agent alone, that is capable of happineſs or 


miſery ; and, therefore, it is he alone that pro- 
perly can be ſaid to deſerve theſe. 

I apprehend no great difficulty in explaining 
theſe ideas. They ſuppoſe virtue practiſed, or 


\ neglected, and regard the treatment due to be- 


ings in conſequence of this. They fignify the 
propriety or fitneſs which we diſcern in making 


virtuous agents happy, and diſcountenancing the 
"Mp vicious 
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vicious and corrupt. When we ſay, a man de- 
ſerves well, we mean, that his character is ſuch, 
that we approve of ſhewing him favour ; or that 
it is right he ſhould be happier than if he had 
been of a different character. We cannot but love 
a virtuous agent, and deſire his happineſs above 
that of others. Reaſon determines at once, that 
he #nght to be the better for his virtue. — A vi- 
cious being, on the contrary, as ſuch, we can- 
not but hate and condemn. Our concern for 
his happineſs is neceſſarily diminiſhed ; nor can 
any truth appear more ſelf-evidently to our 
minds, than that it is wrong he ſhould proſper 
in his wickedneſs, or that happineſs ſhould be 
conferred on him in the ſame manner and to 
the ſame degree, as it is on others of amiable 
characters; or as it would have been conferred 
on himſelf, had he been-virtuous. 
Different characters require different treat- 
ment. Virtue affords a regen for communicat- 
ing additional happineſs to the agent; vice is a 
reaſon for withdrawing favour, or for puniſhing. 
This ſeems to be very intelligible. But in 
order further to explain this point, it is neceffa- 
ty to obſerve particularly, that the whole founda- 
tion of the ſentiments now mentioned is by no 
means this; * the tendency of virtue to the 
gs * happineſs of the world, and of vice to its 
K « miſery ; ; 


—— we" 
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e miſery ; or the publick utility of the one, and 
e inutility of the other.” We have an imme- 
diate approbation of making the virtuous happy, 
and diſcouraging the vicious, abſtracted from all 
v _ conſequences, Were there but two beings in 
the univerſe, one of whom was virtuous, the 
other vicious; or, were we to conceive two ſuch 
| beings, in other reſpects alike, governed apart 
| from the reſt of the world, and removed for ever 
from the notice of all other creatures ; we ſhould 
ſtill approve of a different treatment of them. 
That the good being ſhould be leſs happy, or a 
| greater ſufferer, than his evil fellow being, would 
appear to us wrong. 
Suppoſe a perſon had any particular benefit 
1 to communicate, and that the, only conſideration 
W to determine which of two competitors ſhall 
| have it, is their contrary moral characters; what 
room would there be for heſitation ? What 
wiſe and diſintereſted perſon would not imme- 
diately determine in favour of the virtuous cha- 
racter? Or will any one ſay, that he would 
| want all reaſon for ſuch a determination, and 
| be neceſſarily indifferent on which of the com- 
petitors he beſtowed the ſuppoſed. bleſſing, if 
| there were no other beings in the world; or if 
_— he knew that all memory of the fact would be 
'XF immediately loſt; or that, f in any other Way, all 
ufo 
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good and ill Deſert. 131 
hurtful effects from his determination would be 
prevented? The virtuous perſon, every one 
would ſay, is worthy of the benefit; the other 
unworthy : That is, their reſpective characters 
are ſuch, that it is right it ſhould. be conferred 
on the one, rather than the other. But, why 
right ? Not merely on account of the effects; 
(which, in theſe inſtances, we are far from 
taking time always to conſider) but immediately 
and ultimately. right ; and, for the ſame reaſon 
that beneficence is right, and that objects and 
relations, in general, are what they are. 

The moral worth or MERIT of an agent, 
then, is, © his virtue conſidered as implying 
« the ſuitableneſs or fitneſs, that good ſhould be 
* communicated to him preferably to others ; 
te and as diſpoling all obſervers to eſteem, and 
« love him, and ſtudy his happineſs.” — Virtue 


naturally, and of itſelf, recommends to favour 
and happineſs, qualifies for them, and renders 


the being poſſeſſed of it the proper object of 
encouragement and reward, It is, in a like 
ſenſe, we ſay that a perſon, who has been a be- 


nefactor to another, deſerves well of him; that 
benefits received ought to be acknowledged and 


recompenſed; and, that the perſon who beſtows 
them is, preferably to others, the proper object 
of our regard and benevolence. . 


K 2 IO? I deny 


. _—  ——  _— 
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I deny not, but that one circumſtance of great 
importance, upon which is grounded the fitneſs 
of countenancing virtue, and difcountenancing 
vice, among reafonable beings, is, the manifeſt 
tendency of this to prevent miſery, and to pre- 
ſerve order and happineſs in the world. What 
Laſſert is, that it is not al that renders fuch a 
procedure right; but that, ſetting aſide the con- 
| ſideration of publick intereſt, it would (till, 
though with ſome difference in the degree and 

. manner, remain right to make a diſtinction be- 
4 tween the lots of the virtuous and vicious. Vice 


„ 


ine aer. For, once more, let us ima- 
= gine an order of reaſonable beings, made to paſs 
if through a particular ftage of exiſtence,” at the 
Þ | end of which they are annihilated® : Among 
1 whom, during the period they exiſted, no diſtinc- 
1 tion was made on account of their different 
characters: Virtne was not favoured, nor vice 

6 | puniſhed : Happineſs and miſery were diſtri- 
| | | | buted promiſcuouſly ; the guilty often eaſy, proſ- 
| - perous, and flourifhing ; the good, as often, af- 

ö | flicted, robbed of every enjoyment, and brought 
l to untimely 'ends by their virtue, or 'by the 
| | x mr 4d en of their more 3 


4 | | | 35 * As men ate, bung no face bu. 
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though wicked fellow-beings.; The ng wicked, 
generally, the leg, ſufferers; and, the mof? up- 
right, the {ef happy... Notwithſtanding all this, 
the quantity of pleaſure or good enjoyed by the 
whole order, and by every ſingle individual of, 
it, may be conceived greatly to exceed the ill. 
But will any one ſay, that were there no con- 
nexion between ſuch an order of beings and the 
reſt of the univerſe, there would not be any 
thing i in the diſpoltion of its affairs that would 
be wrong? — It will be Gid probably, for no- 
thing elſe cap be'fajd with reaſon, * 6c that ſuch 
* a ſtate of resſonable beings cannot be ap- 
0 proved by us, becauſe there would have been 
% mare happineſs. among them, had their af 
** fairs been ordered agreeably to the rules of 
** diſtributive juſtice,” '- But is it fo unavoide 
able tp ſee this, that every one's difapprobation 
mult be always immediately determined by it? 
Or was/it_jmpaſſible that ſuch a ſcheme of nar 
ture ould be eſtabliſhed and carried: on for 3 3 
time, as that this might not hape been true? 
allowing the unreaſonableneſs of making ſuch 4 
Gppaſition, do we a ways, conceive of God, 5 | 


obliged, in every Single, inſtance, to produce a 
the happineſs poſlible, and pperate to the utmol} 
n of his power ? Is there no greater harm, 

K 3 or 
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or other kind of wrong in a ſyſtem of beings 
ſo governed, than in producing a fmaller quan- 
tity of happineſs rather than a greater; creating 
an earth, for inſtance, of the fize of ours, rather 
than one bigger, and, conſequently, capable of 
ſupporting a greater number of inhabitants? 
Or, are all things relating to this ſyſtem and its 
events ordered as equitably and well, and as 
much to the ſatisfaction of out minds, as if there 
had been in it, upon the whole, the ſame quan- 
tity of happineſs, but diſtributed according to 
the moral characters of the being? 
In the caſe of a ſingle, ſolitary evil being, 
it may perhaps be very true, that the only thing 
that could juſtify putting him into a ſtate of 
abſolute miſery, would be its conduciveneſs to 
his reformation. But then the reaſon why we 
approve of uſing methods to accompliſh his 
reformation, is not merely this; “ that it is ex- 
e pedient to his happineſs,” For were this true, 
we ſhould equally approve the following things; 
puniſhing him, and thus bringing him to a ſenſe 
of his duty, and, in conſequence of this, to hap- 
pineſs; or ſo originally conſtituting his frame 
and ordering his circumſtances of being, as that, 
though unreſtrained in his vices, he ſhould en- 
Joy, for the deſigned Period of his exiſtence, 
the 
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the ſame quantity of pleaſure; or (ſuppoſing 
this impoſſible) ſo over-ruling, in various ways, 
the effects of his wickedneſs, making ſuch im- 
preſſions upon his mind, granting him ſuch a 
ſucceſſion of agreeable ſenſations, fixing him in 
a ſituation of ſo much external affluence and de- 
light, and conferring ſo many extraordinary ad- 


vantages upon him, as ſhall compenſate, or, in 


any degree, more than compenſate any ſuffer- 
ings, or any diminution of happineſs neceſſari- 
ly ariſing from his guilt. —Is there nothing to be 
choſen between theſe methods of making A 
being happy ? Suppoſing the ſame quantity of 
happineſs enjoyed, is it indifferent whether a 
being enjoys it in a courſe of wickedneſs, or of 
virtue? — It would be extravagant to aſſert, that 
there is no poſſible method whereby a being 
can, in any degree, eſcape the hurtful effects 
of his vices, or loſe the happy effects of his 
virtue. We ſee enough in the x ga n to 
convince us of the contrary. 

There are ſeveral queſtions ck may be 
aſked on the ſubject of this chapter. There 
are many particular caſes and different eircum- 
ſtances of agents and of guilt, in which it may 
be difficult for us to determine what is right to 
be Ge; ; nor is it at all neceſſary to my * 


K 4 purpoſe 


— though unreſtrained in his vices, he ſhould en- 
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or other kind of wrong in a ſyſtem of beings 
ſo governed, than in producing a ſmaller quan- 
tity of happineſs rather than a greater; creating 
an earth, for inſtance, of the ſize of ours, rather 
than one bigger, and, conſequently, capable of 
ſupporting a greater number of inhabitants? 
Or, are all things relating to this ſyſtem and its 
events ordered as equitably and well, and as 
much to the ſatisfaction of our minds, as if there 
had been in it, upon the whole, the ſame quan- 
tity of happineſs, but diſtributed according to 
the moral characters of the beings ? 


In the caſe of a ſingle, ſolitary evil being, 


it may perhaps be very true, that the only thing 
that could juſtify putting him into a ſtate of 
abſolute miſery,” would be its conduciveneſs to 
his reformation. But then the reaſon why we 
approve of uſing methods to accompliſh his 
reformation, is not merely this ; * that it is ex- 
*'pedient to his happineſs,” For were this true, 
we ſhould equally approve the following things; 
puniſhing him, and thus bringing him to a ſenſe 
of his duty, and, in conſequence of this, to hap- 
pineſs ; or ſo originally conſtituting: his frame 
and ordering his circumſtances of being, as that, 


Joy, for the deſigned * of his exiſtence, 


the 


- 


= 
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the ſame quantity of pleaſure; or (ſuppoſing 
this impoſſible) ſo over-ruling, in various ways, 
the effects of his wickedneſs, making ſuch im- 
preſſions upon his mind, granting him ſuch a 


ſucceſſion of agreeable ſenſations, fixing him in 


a ſituation of ſo much external affluence and de- 
light, and conferring ſo many extraordinary ad- 


vantages upon him, as ſhall compenſate, or, in 


any degree, more than compenſate any ſuffer- 
ings, or any diminution of happineſs neceſſari- 
ly ariſing from his guilt. —Is there nothing to be 
choſen between theſe methods of making A 
being happy ? Suppoſing the ſame quantity of 
happineſs enjoyed, is it indifferent whether a 
being enjoys it in a courſe of wickedneſs, or of 
virtue? — It would be extravagant to aſſert, that 
there is no poſſible method whereby a being 
can, in any degree, eſcape the hurtful effects 
of his vices, -or loſe the happy effects of his 
virtue. We ſee enough in the preſent otprogrly to 
convince us of the contrary. 

There are ſeveral queſtions b may be 
aſked on the ſubject of this chapter. There 
are many particular caſes and different eircum- 
ſtances of agents and of guilt, in which it may 


1 be difficult for us to determine what is right to 


be done ; nor is it at all neceſſary to my * 
| K 4 purpoſe 
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purpoſe that I ſhould take notice of ſuch caſes, 
It is ſufficient, if I have, in general, juſtly ex- 
plained good and ill deſert; and if, from the 
conſiderations propoſed, it appears, that virtue 
is eſſentially a proper object of favour, vice of 
difcouragement; and that the rewargdableneſs of 
the one, and the demerit of the other, are in- 
ſtances of abſolute and eternal reQitude, the 
_ of which ariſe in us immediately upon the 
fideration of virtuous and vicious charac - 
8 „ appear always along with them, and are, 
by no means, wholly coincident with or re- 
ſolvable into views of publick utility and in- 
willy. 
Upon this perception of good and ill de- 
ſert, is founded the paſſion of reſentment ; the 
hopes unavoidably ſpringing up in every vir 
tuous mind; and the preſaging terrors and an- 
ticipations of puniſhment Wenning a con- 
ſciouſneſs of „ | 
Let me add; that there is no perception of 
eur minds which it becomes us more to attend 
to- It points out to us clearly, the way to hap= 
pineſs and the canditions of it. It is ſeeing, 
that. according to-juſt order and equity, fin is 


the forfeiture of all our expectations of good; 
and virtue, the ground of the higheſt hope. 


Con- 
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Conſidered merely, as a principle of the natures 
which God has given us, or as a determination 
which we find effential to our minds and in- 


terwoven with our frame; it implies a decla- 
ration from the author of our minds of his will 
and intentions; it acquaints us how he will 
deal with us, and what treatment we may ex- 
pect from him, according to our different cha- 
tacters; or upon what the exereiſe of his goad- 
neſs to us is ſuſpended. —— But, conſidered ay 
a neceſſary perception of reaſon, it dexwuſtrates 


to us what the ſupreme reaſon will do; what 


las and rules it obſerves in carrying, an tha 
happineſs of the univerſe; and that its end is, 


not ſimply happineſs, but — enjoyed 
* with virtue *. 


9 
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* + tines. & divine AY with which, if Lale 


* not, we make very free in our ſpeculations, may not 


« be à bare fingle diſpoſition to produce happineſs; but 


« x diſpoſition to make the good, the faithful, the honeſt 
„ man happy. Perhaps an infinitely perfect mind may 
55 be pleaſed, with ſeeing his creatures behave ſuitably to 
«* the nature he has given them z to the relations in 
** which he has placed them to each other 3 and to that 
* which they ſtand in to himſelf; that relation t bim- 
F* ſelf, which, during their exiſtence, is even neceſſary, 
6 and which i is the moſt important one of all : perhaps, 


« I fay, 
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Before we proceed to the next chapter, I can- 
not help defiring the reader, once more, to 
reflect on that reverſe of nature, which is poſ- 
ſible, and which might have obtained, if the 
opinion concerning the foundation of morals 
which I have oppoſed be true. Let him try to con- 
ceive of the world, and of all our ideas of good, 
of morality, of perfection, and of the Deity as 
inverted 3 the priveipsl objects of the confidera- 


«„ © EA 


ſeem to be, but as perceived by all intelligent 
beings: under notions efitirely contrary: what is 
now approved and eſteemed, as difapproved and 
hated: all that is now contem plated as fit, as 
worthy, as amiable and excellent, appearing evil 
and baſe : cruelty, impiety, ingratitude and trea- 
chery apprehended to be virtue; and benefi- 
cence, piety, gratitude and faithfulneſs, to be 
wickedneſs : The very averſion ariſing in us 
from conſidering | the former, produced by the 
latter: Hebes and love excited * ill offices: ; 


* 1177 ' , '1 


4 J tay; an infinieely Nn mind may be cuſs with 
, this moral piety of moral agents, in and for itſelf ; as 

«© ell as upon account of its being ann aa 

© to the happineſs of his creation.” wy 

de $190 See Butler's Anabey, Part 1. Ch. 2. 
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contempt and reſentment by acts of kindneſs : 
miſery, private and publick, conveying the ſame 
ſentiments that happineſs now conveys ; pre- 
vailing in the ſame degree throughout the world, 
and choſen and purſued with the ſame univer- 
fal approbation and ardour : virtue, conceived 
as having demerit; and vice, as well-deſerving 
and rewardable. — Can theſe things be? Ts 
there nothing in any of them repugnant to. the 
natures of things ? 
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ORALITY has been „ as 
neceſſary and immutable. There is an 
objection to this, which to ſome has appeared 
of conſiderable weight, and which it will be 

proper for me to examine. 
lt may ſeem © that this is ſetting up ſome- 
* thing diſtin from God, which is inde- 
« pendent of him, and equally eternal and 

etc neceſſary. | 

It is ealy to ſee that this difficulty affects 
morality, no more than it does all truth. If for 
this reaſon, we muſt give up the unalterable 
natures of right and wrong, and make them 
&pendent on the Divine will; we muſt, for the 
ſame reaſon, deny any thing to be neceſſarily 
true, and aſſert the poſſibility of contradictions ; 
that is, the pothbility of impoſſibilities; our 
| only 
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only idea of an impoſſibility, being, what 
“ implies a contradiction,” 

What I have hitherto aimed at has buen, 
to prove that morality is a branch of nereſſary 
truth, and that it has the fame foundation with 
it. If I have ſucceeded in this, the main point is 
ſettled, and we may be very well eontented that 
truth and morality ſhould ſtand and fall toge- 
ther. This ſubject however cannot be pur- 
ſued far enough, or "morality be traced to its 
ſource, without entering particularly into the 
conſideration of the difficulty now propoſed; 
which natarally occurs in all enquiries of this 


In the firſt place, therefore, let it be obſerved, 
that ſomething there certainly is which we 
muſt allow not to be dependent on the will 
of God. For inſtance; this will itſelf ; his own 
exiſtence; his eternity and immenſity; the dif- 
ference between power and impotence, wiſdom 
and folly, truth and falſhood, exiſtence and 
non- exiſtence. To ſuppofe theſe dependent en 
his will, is ſo extravagant, that no one can 
aſſert it, who will beſtow any thought on the 
fubject. It wonld imply, that he is a change- 
able and precarious: being, and render it impoſ- 
| LS : ſible 
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fible to form any rational and conſiſtent ideas 
of his exiſtence and attributes. But theſe 
muſt be the creatures of will, if all truth be 
ſo. — There is another view of this notion, 
which alſo ſhews that it overthrows the Divine 
attributes and exiſtence. For, 

- - Secondly, Mind ſuppoſes truth; and intelli- 
gence, ſomething intelligible. Wiſdom ſup- 
poſes certain objef?s about which it is conver- 
ſant; and knowledge, knowables. — An eternal, 
neceſſary mind ſuppoſes eternal, neceſſary truth; 
and infinite knowledge, infinite knowables, If 
then there were no infinity of knowables; no 
eternal, neceſſary, independent “ truths; there 
could be no infinite, independent neceſſary mind 
or intelligence; becauſe there would be nothing 
to be certainly and eternally known. Juſt as, 
if there were nothing paſſible, there could be no 
power ; or, if there were no neceſſary znfinity of 
poſſibles, there could be no neceſſary, infinite 
power; becauſe power ſuppoſes objects, and 
eternal, neceſſary, infinite power, an infinity of 
eternal and neceſſary pgſibles. 
In like manner it may be ſaid, that if there 
were no moral diſtinctions, there could be no 
moral attributes in the Deity. If there were 


Audis rent a, in Plats's langusge. 
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nothing eternally and unalterably right and 
wrong, there could be nothing meant by his 
eternal, unalterable rectitude or holineſs, — It 
is evident, therefore, that annihilating truth, 
poſſibility, or moral differences, is indeed anni- 
hilating all mind, all power, all goodneſs; and 
that ſo far as we make the former precarious, 
dependent, or limited; ſo far we make the lat 
ter ſo too. 

Hence we ſee clearly, that to conceive of 
truth as depending on God's will, is to con- 
ceive of his intelligence and knowledge as de- 
pending on his will. And is it poſſible, that 
any one can prefer this to the opinion, that, on 
the contrary, his w// (which, from the nature 
of it, requires ſomething to guide and determine 
it) is dependent on, or regulated by, his ander- 
flanding ? — What can be more prepoſterous, 
than to make the Deity nothing but will; and 
to exalt this, on the ruins of all his other at- 
tributes? 

But it may ſtill be urged, that theſe obſerva- 
tions remove not the propoſed difficulty ; but 
rather ſtrengthen and fix it. We are ſtill left 
to conceive of certain. objects diſtin& from 
« Deity, which are neceſſary and independent; 
5 and on which too his exiſtence and attributes 
ann = are 
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te are founded; and without which, we cannot 
«* {© much as form any idea of them,” I an- 
ſwer; we ought to diſtinguiſh between the will 
of God and his nature. It by no means fol- 
lows, becauſe they are independent of his 47/7, 
that they are alſo independent of his naturr. 
To conceive thus of them would indeed involve 
us in the greateſt abſurdities and inconſiſtencies. 
Wherever, or in whatever objects, neceffity and 
rafinity occur to our thoughts, the divine, eternal 
nature and perfeRtions ate to be acknowledged; 
to which nothing of this kind can be unallied. 
— And the truth is, that the objects we are now 
conterpplating, inſtead of being diſtinct from or 
independent of the Deity ; are only different 
views, modes, or attributes of his nature. 
We ſhall, I believe, be more willing to own 
this, when we have attentively confidered what 
abſtract truth amd poſſibility are. They open a 
-prolpe& before us, which is, in all reſpects, 
amazing and unbounded. Our thoughts are 
here Yoſt in an unfathotnable abyſs, where we 
find room for an everlaſting progreſs, and where. 
the 'vety notion of - arfiving at à pvint, beyond 
which there is nothing further, implies a con- 
tration. There is no end of what is per- 
echvable and diſeeverable. There is a proper 
infinity 
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infinity of ideal objects and verities poſſible to be 
known ; and of ſyſtems, worlds, and ſcenes of 
being, perception, order, and art, wholly incon- 
ceivable to finite minds, pof/ible to exiſt. This 
infinity of truth and poflibility we cannot in 
thought deſtroy. Do what we will, it always 
returns upon us. Every thought and every idea 
of every mind; every kind of agency and power, 
and every degree of intellectual improvement 
and pre-eminence amongſt all reaſonable beings, 
ſuppoſe and imply its neceſſary and unchangeable 
exittence. — Can this be any thing beſides the 
divine, uncreated, infinite reaſon and power, from 
whence all other reaſon and power are derived, 

offering themſelves to our minds, and Sreing 
us to fee and acknowledge them? —W hat is the 
true concluſion from ſuch conſiderations, but 
that there is an incomprehenſible i wiſdom, 
knowledge, and power neceſſarily exiſting, which 
contain in themſelves all things, from which all 
things ſprung *, and upon which all things de- 
pend ? — There is nothing ſo intimate with us, 
ſo blended with our thoughts, and one with our 


It was, in all probability, ſomething of this kind, and 
not modern Pantheiſm, or Spinoziſm, that ſome” of the 
antients meant, when they repreſented God as being all 
things; as the unchangeable and infinite To oy and er o. 


See Dr. Cultgerts's Intellefiual ' Syſtem, Vol. I, | 
45 
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natures, as God, He is included, as appears, in A 

| all our conceptions, and neceſſary to all the ope- 

rations of our minds: Nor could he be neceſſa- 

rily exiſtent, were not this true of him. For it 

is implicd in the idea of neceſſary exiſtence, that 

it is fundamental to all other exiſtence, and pre- 

ſuppoſed in every nation we can frame of every 

thing. In ſhort, it ſeems very plain, that truth 

: having always a reference to minD ; infinite, 

eternal truth implies an infinite, eternal MIND: 

And that, not being itſelf a ſubſlance, nor yet nothing, 

it muſt be a mode of a ſubſtance; or the effential wiſ- 
dom and intelligence of the one, neceſſary Being. 

It is worth obſerving that, in this way of con- 

ſidering things, we have a kind of intuition of 

the unity of God · Infinite, abſtract truth is eſ- 

ſentially one. This is no leſs clear of truth, than 

it is of ſpace or duration . When we have 

fixed our thoughts on infinite truth, and after- 

wards try to imagine a /econd, or another infinity 

of it; we find ourſelves endeavouring abſurdly 

to imagine another infinity of the ſame truth. 

It is ſelf-evident, then, that there can be but 
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More than one infinite ſpace or duration, is not con- 
| ceivable, or poſſible. Such, likewiſe, will appear to bim, 
who.duly conſiders this ſubject, the connection between 
all the parts of truth, as well as between thoſe of ſpace, 
that we cannot conceive of them as ſeparable ; or annihilate 
one abſtract truth, without annihilating the whole. 
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T4 one infinite mind. Infinite truth ſuppoſes and 
8 infers the exiſtence of one infinite eſſence, as its 
ſubſtratum, and but one. Were there more, 
they would not be neceſſary. —— Particular 
9 truths, contemplated at the ſame time by many 
| different minds, are, on this account, no more 
different, than the preſent moment of duration 
is different in one place from what it is in ano- 
ther ; or, than the ſun is different, becauſe viewed 
at the ſame time by myriads of eyes. — All cre- 
ated minds contemplating truth, and enquiring 
into the natures of things, are to be confidered 
as employed in viewing and examining one and 
the ſame original and omnipreſent i I; or 
eternal reaſon. 
. Let it be remembered here, that in univerſal, 
1 neceſſary truth, are included the comparative na- 
tures of happinefs and miſery ; the right in pro- 
ducing the one, and the wrong in producing the 
other; and, in general, moral truth, moral fitneſs 
and excellence, and all that is 6% to be done in 
all caſes, and with reſpect to all the variety of 
actual or poſſible beings and worlds. —— This 
is the neceſſary GoopNEss of the divine na- 
ture, —It demonſtrates, that, in the divine 
intelligence, abſolute rectitude is included; 
and that eternal, infinite power and reaſon are 
in a ne conjunction with, and imply com- 
L 2 plete, 
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plete, moral excellence, and, particularly perfect 
and boundleſs Benevolence *. It ſhews us, that 
whenever we tranſgreſs truth and right, or de- 
viate from goodneſs, we immediately affront that 
God, who is truth and goodneſs; and that, on 
the contrary, whenever we are influenced to 
action by theſe, or determine ourſelves agreeably 
to them, we pay immediate homage to him. 

From the whole it is plain, that none have 
any reaſon to be offended, when morality is re- 
preſented as eternal and immutable ; for it ap- 
pears that it is not aſſerting that there is any 
thing diſtinct from Deity, which is eternal and 
neceſſary and independent; but © reſolving all 
eto the Divine nature, founding all ultimately 
« on this, and aſſerting this nr to be eternal, 
« neceſſary, and W ere 1 


* Ratio profecta d rerum natura, & ad rette faciendum 


impellem, & d delifls avcans: que non tum denique incipit 
lex eſſe, cum ſcripta efl, ſed tum cum orta efl : orta autem 


fimul eft cum mente divina, Cic. de Leg. Lib. ii. Ita 
principem legem illam & ultimam, mentem eſſe omnia ratione 
aut cogentis aut vetantis Dei. Ibid. — A0 0 Tells & a: 
xat Few Tale g Hier, Carm. Pythag. 


+ The high and ſacred original of virtue is therefore 


God himſelf, who © is all in all; the ſole fountain of all 
ce that is true, right or perfect,” The words of Dr. Sharp, 
in one of his Letters to Mrs. Coburn on the foundation of 


Virtue. See the works of the latter, vol, ii. 


The 
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The fame kind of reaſoning with ſome that 
I have here uſed has been, by Dr. Clark, applied, 
(and I think juſtly) to ſpace and duration : But 
theſe ſentiments are more particularly counte- 
nanced by Dr. Cudworth, who, at the end of his 
Treatiſe on Eternal and immutable Morality, has 
conſidered the ſame difficulty, and given a like 
ſolution of it. Yet it would be vain to ex- 


pe that what is here advanced, will be received: 


One can ſcarce hope, indeed, that the authority 
of theſe great men, (and alſo of the admirable 


Plato *, and ſeveral of the wiſeſt of the ancient 


philo- 


* 


* Thoſe who are acquainted with Plato's writings, know 
that he repreſents the 1DEAs, or intelligible eſſences of 
things, as the only ſeat of truth, the only objects of know- 
ledge and mind, and the only things that moſt properly 
deſerve the name of entities, Here only, according to him, 
can we find unity; it being plajnly impoſſible to conceive 
of more than one ſpecies or abſtract eſſence of a triangle, or 
of any other object of the underſtanding. Theſe likewiſe 
he repreſents as the originals and exemplars of all created 
exiſtences; as eternal and incortuptible ; above all motion 
and mutation, and making up together the one infinite, fir/t 
intelligence, or TO ON. Particular ſenſible exiſtences, on 
the contrary, he repreſents as being nothing fixed, or per- 
manent in themſelves ; but the ſeats of multiplicity, ge- 
neration, and motion ; the objects not of knowledge, but of 


opinion and imagination; and to be looked upon as rather 


ſhadows, than realities. — He ridicules thoſe earth-born men, 
e in Sephiſta) as he ſtyles them, who rejecting all 
L 3 inviſible, 
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philoſophers) will prove ſufficient to ſave it even 
from ridicule. 


inviſible, incorporeal eſſences, and abſtract ideas, (' ore, 
41467 zue, agopart, nal avecte, adn. id.) allow 
nothing to have exiſtence beſides the objects of ſenſe and 
fancy, or what they can ſee and handle : and ſays, that 
thoſe who have not learnt to look above all ſenſibles and 


individuals to abſtract truth and the natures of things, to 


beauty or good itſelf, are not to be ranked amongſt true 
philoſophers, but among the ignorant, the vulgar, and 
blind. — What he has delivered to this purpoſe has been 
carried into myſticiſm and jargon, by the latter Platonifts ; 
but this is no reaſon for rejeCting it. — See the note at 
the end of the firſt chapter. 

I cannot help particularly recommending to the reader's 
peruſal here, the two laſt chapters of Mr. Harris's 
HERMEs, quoted before; pag. 44 and 53. | 

This able writer has entered far into this part of Plato's 
philoſophy ; and I am glad to find that I can mention him 
as one of its patrons and friends, 

“ Theſe etymologies (ſays he, pag. 371, 2d edition) 
« prove their authors to have conſidered sCIENCE and 
«© UNDERSTANDING, not as fleeting powers of perception, 
« like ſenſe; but rather as ſteady, permanent, and durable 
6 COMPREHENSIONS. But if fo, we muſt, ſomewhere or 
ce other, find for them ſlaady, permanent, and durable 
& OBJECTS, &c. The following, then, are queſ- 
te tions worth conſidering. hat theſe objects are? "Where 
6 they reſide? And how they are to be diſcovered ? Not 
„ by experimental philoſophy it is plain, for that meddles 
c with nothing but what is tangible, corporeal, and mu- 
* table,” &c, — May we be allowed (page 389) to credit 

7 „ thoſe 
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There 
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There is, perhaps, no ſubject where more 
muſt be truſted to every perſon's own attentive 
reflex ion; where the deficiencies of language 
are more ſenſible; or on which it is more dif- 
ficult to write, ſo as to be entirely underſtood. 


Many needleſs diſputes and impertinent objec- 
tions would be prevented, on this as well as all 
other ſubjects, would perſons be ſo candid as al- 
ways to attend more to what is meant, than to 
the accuracy of the expreſſions. | 

A great deal might have been added to what 
has been ſaid; and the whole argument, now 
very imperfectly touched, explained at large and 
purſued throughout, would, I think, contain one 
of the higheſt of all ſpeculations. 


There has been 8 difficulty ſtarted /, 


in which morality is concerned, which will be 


 « thoſe ſpeculative men, who tell us, it is in theſe perma+ 


« nent and comprehenſive FORMs, that the DEirr views at 
once, without looking abroad, all poſſible productions, 
< both preſent, paſt, and future. — That this great and 
& ſtupendous view is but the view of himſelf,” &c. 


+ It is probable I ſhould not have taken much notice 
of this objection, had I not found it conſidered by Dr. 
Cudworth at the end of his treatiſe of eternal and immutable 
morality; and anſwered in a manner, I judged not quite 


clear and ſatisfactory. 


Sos L 4 proper 
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proper for our preſent examination. It has been 
aſked, ** whether the truth of all our know- 
* ledge does not ſuppoſe the true or right make 
“of our faculties? whether it is not poſſible, 
te that theſe might have been fo conſtituted, as 
“ unavoidably to deceive us in all our appre- 
henſions? and how can we know that this is 
not actually the caſe?” | 
Some may imagine that theſe enquiries pro- 
poſe difficulties which are impoſſible to be ſur- 
mounted, and that we are here tied down to 
univerſal and invincible ſcepticiſm. For,“ how 
« are we to make out the truth of our faculties, 
but by theſe very ſuſpected faculties themſelves? 
* and how vain would be ſuch an attempt? where 
« could it leave us but where it found us?” — 
It may be obſerved, that it is not only us, but 
the whole rational creation, who are thus reduced 
to a ſtate of everlaſting ſcepticiſm : Nay, that it 
muſt be impoſſible, God ſhould make any crea- 
ture, who ſhall be able to ſatisfy himſelf on any 
point, or believe even his own exiſtence. For 
what ſatisfaction can he obtain, in any caſe, but 
by the intervention of his faculties? and how 
ſhall he know that they are not deluſive? — 

Theſe are very ſtrange conſequences ; ; but let us 


conſider, 
Firſt,” 


La 


c 
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Firſt, That we are informed of this difficulty 
by our faculties, and that, conſequently, if we do 
not know that any regard is due to their infor- 
mation, we likewiſe do not know that there is 
any regard due to this difficulty.—lIt will appear 
preſently to be a contradiction, to ſuppoſe that 
our faculties can teach us univerſally to, ſuſpect 
themſelves, hs 

Secondly, Our natures are ſuch, that whatever 
we (ce, or think we ſee prevailing evidence againſt, 
we cannot believe. If then there ſhould appear 
to us, on the whole, any evidence againſt the 
ſuppoſition, that our faculties are ſo contrived as 
always to deceive us, we are obliged to reject it. 
Evidence muſt produce conviction proportioned 
to the imagined degree of it; and conviction 1s 
inconſiſtent with ſuſpicion. It will ſignify no- 
thing to urge that no evidence in this caſe can 
be regarded, becauſe diſcovere@Hhy our ſuſpected 
faculties ; for, we cannot ſuſpect, we cannot, in 
any caſe doubt 40:thout reaſon, or againſi reaſon. 
Doubting ſuppoſes evidence ; and there cannot, 
therefore, be any ſuch thing as doubting, whe- 
ther evidence itſelf. is to be regarded. A man 
who doubts of the veracity of his faculties, muſt 
do it on their own authority and credit; that is, 
at tbe very time, and in the very act of ſuſpecting 
them, he muſt rruſt them. As nothing is more 

plainly 
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plainly felf-deſtruftive and contradictory, than 
to attempt to prove by reaſon, that reaſon de- 
ſerves no credit, or to aſſert that we have reaſor: 
for thinking, that there is no ſuch thing as regſon; 
it is, certainly, no leſs fo, to pretend, that we 
have reaſon to doubt whether reaſon is to be re- 
garded ; or, which comes to the ſame, whether 
apparent evidence, or our faculties, are to be re- 
parded. And, as fat as any will acknowledge 
they have no reaſon to doubt, fo far it will be 
ridiculous for them to pretend to doubt. | 

Theſe obſervations alone might be ſufficient 
on this ſubject, for they ſhew us that the point 
in debate is a point we are obliged to take for 
granted, and which is not capable of being 
queſtioned. But yet, however trifling it may 
ſeem after what has been faid, it will be of 
ſome uſe to point out more particularly the 
meaning of this Enquiry, © Do not our facultics 
te always deceive us?” And to ſhew what the 
evidence really is which we have for the 
contrary. 

Let it be conſidered then further, that it is 
impoſſible what it not, or (which is all one) 
what is not frue, ſhould be perceived. — Now, 
+ tis certain, that there is a great variety of truths 
which we think we perceive ; and, the whole 
queſtion, „» is, whether we really 

perceive 
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perceive them, or not. The exiſtence of ab- 
ſolute truth is ſuppoſed in the objection. Suſ- 
picion of our faculties and fear of being deceived 
evidently imply it; nor can we deny, that it 
exiſts, without contradicting ourſelves; for it 
would be to aſſert, that it is true, that nothing 
is true. The ſame may be ſaid of doubting 
whether there is any thing true; for doubting 
denotes a heſitation or ſuſpenſe of the mind 
about the truth of what is doubted of; and, 
therefore, a tacit acknowledgment that there is 
ſomewhat true. Take away this, and there is 
no idea of it left . So impoſſible is univerſal 
ſcepticiſm ; and ſo neceſſarily does truth remain, 
even after we have taken it away. There be- 
ing then truth perceivable, we are unavoidably 
led to believe, that we may, and that, in many 
inſtances, we db perceive it. But what I meant 
here to obſerve was, that to doubt of the recti 
tude of our faculties, is to doubt, whether our 


reaſon is not ſo formed and ſituated, as to miſe 


repreſent every object of {cience to us; whether 
we ever know, or only imagine we know; whe- 


ther, for example, we aually percet ue, or only 
fancy that we perceive a circle to be different 


TFT bus ignorance implies ſotnething to be known, and 


doubting about the way to a place, that there is a way. 


from 
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from a triangle, or the whole to be bizger than 
-a part, | 

As far as we cannot doubt of theſe things, 
or find ourſelves forced to think we perceive 
them; ſo far we cannot doubt our faculties : 
So far we are forced to think them right. 
It appears, therefore, that we have all the rea- 
ſon for believing our faculties, which we have 
for aſſenting to any ſelf-evident propoſitions ; or 
for believing that we have any real perceptions. 
— Whatever we perceive, we perceive as it 7s; 
and to perceive nothing as it is, is to perceive no- 
thing at all. A mind cannat be without ideas, 
and as far as it has ideas they muſt be true 
ideas; a wrong idea of an object being the ſame 
with uo idea of it, or the idea of ſome other 
object. Rey 

Obſervations of this kind may ſhew us that 
the following things are impoſſible to infinite 
power, in regard to our faculties and percep- 
tions. . 

Firfl, No being can be made who ſhall 
perceive falſehood. What is falie, is nothing. 
Error is always the effect, not of perception, 
but of the want of it. As far as our percep- 
tions go, they muſt correſpond to the truth of 
things. 


I Secondly, 


; 
; 
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Secondly, No being can be made who ſhall 
have different ideas, and yet not ſee them diffe- 
rent. This would be to have them, and at the 
ſame time not to have them *. There can, 
therefore, be no rational beings, who do not 
aſſent to all the truths which are included in 
the apprehended difference between ideas. — 
Thus ; To have the ideas of a whole and a part, 
is the ſame with ſeeing the one to be greater 
than the other. To have the ideas of two 
figures, and an exact co- incidence between them 
when laid on one another, is the ſame with ſee- 
ing them to be equal. The like may be obſerved 
of many of the truths which we make out by 
demonſtration ; for demonſtration is only the 
ſelf-evident application of ſelf-evident prin- 
ciples. | 

In a word; either there are truths, which, 
after the fulleſt conſideration, we are forced to 
think that we know, or there are not. None 


* We may miſ-name our ideas, or imagine that an idea 
preſent at one time in our minds, is the ſame with one dif- 
ferent from it, that was preſent at another. But no one 
can conceive, that a being, contemplating at the ſame time 
two ideas, can then think them not two but the ſame. 
He cannot have two ideas before his mind without being 
conſcious of it z and he cannot be conſciaus of it, without 
knowing them to be different, and having a complete view 
and diſcernment of them, as far as they are his ideas. 


probably 
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« ſuch and ſuch things;” it ſhould be faid, 
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probably will aſſert the latter; and declare ſe- 
riouſly, there is nothing they find themſelves 
under any neceſſity of believing, Were there 
any ſuch perſons they would be incapable of 
being reaſoned with, nor would it be to any 
purpoſe to tell them, that this very declaration 
gives itſelf the lye. — If, therefore, there are 


_ truths which we think we perceive, it is the moſt 


contemptible abſurdity to pretend, at the ſame 
time, to doubt of the rectitude of our under- 
ſtandings with reſpect to them; that is, to doubt 
whether we perceive them or not. — Thinking 
we are right, believing, and thinking our facul- 
ties right, are one and the ſame. He that ſays, 
he doubts whether his eyes are not ſo made as 
always to deceive him, cannot without contra- 


dicting himſelf, ſay, he believes he ever ſees any 


external object. If we have a neceſſary deter- 
mination to believe at all, we have a neceflary 
determination to believe our faculties; and in 
the degree we believe them, we cannot d:/iruſt 
them; unleſs theſe two things are reconcileable ; 
believing the report of another, and queſtioning 
whether any credit is due to him. An oxpreſ- 
ſion then which has been uſed ſhould be in- 
verted, and inſtead of ſay ing, upon ſuppoſi- 
“ tion my facultĩes are duly made, I am ſure of 


« I am 
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« [| am ſure of ſuch and ſuch truths; and, 
« therefore, I am in the ſame degree ſure my 
« facultics inform me rightly.” On the whole; 
it appears undeniably, that, to ſuſpect our facul- 
ties, in the manner and ſenſe now oppoled, is to 
ſuſpect, not only without reaſon, but againſt all 
reaſon. 

Shall it ſtill be objected; © I have found 
« myſelf miſtaken in many caſes; and how 
„ ſhall I know but I may be fo in a/?” I 
anſwer ; look into yourſelf and examine your 
own conceptions, Clearneſs and diſtinctneſs of 
apprehenſion, as you have or want it, will and 
mult ſatisfy you, when you are right, and when 
it is poſſible you may be wrong. Do not you 
really know, that you are not deceived, when 
you think, that if equals are taken from equals, 
the remainders will be equal? Can you enter- 


tain the leaſt doubt, whether the body of the 


ſun is bigger than it appears to the naked eye ? 


or is it any reaſon for queſtioning this, that you 


once may have thought otherwiſe? Is it rea- 


ſonable, becauſe you have judged wrong in ſome 


caſes, through ignorance, haſte, prejudice, or 
partial views, to ſuſpect that you judge wrong in 
all caſes, however clear? Becauſe, through bo- 
dily indiſpoſition or other cauſes, our ſenſes ſome- 
times miſrepreſent outward objects to us, are they 


er 
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for ever to be diſcredited ? Becauſe we ſometimes 
dream, muſt it be doubtful whether we are ever 
awake? Becauſe one man impoſed upon us, 
are we to conclude that no faith is due to any 
human teſtimony? or becauſe our memories 
have deceived us with reſpe& to ſome events, 
muſt we queſtion whether we remember right 


what happened the laſt moment? * 
| But 


* Concluſions of this ſort, (ſtrange as they may ſeem). 
have been actually drawn ; and it has been aſſerted, that 
becauſe in adding together a long ſeries of numbers, we 
are liable to err, we cannot be ſure that we are right in 
the addition of the ſmalleſt numbers ; and, therefore, not 

in reckoning twice two to be four. 

Another ſceptical argument which has been inſiſted on, 3 
is this. In every judgment we can form, befides the un- 1 

a certainty attending the original conſideration of the ſub- 2 
ject itſelf ; there is another derived from the conſideration 4 
of the fallibility of our faculties, and the paſt inſtances in AY 
which we have been miſtaken ; to which muſt be added % 
a third uncertainty, derived from the poſſibility of error in 
this eſtimation we make of the fidelity of our faculties ; 

and to this a fourth of the ſame kind, and ſo on in infi- 

nitum; till at laſt the firſt evidence, by a conſtant diminu- 

tion of it, muſt be reduced to nothing. See Mr. Hume's 

Treatiſe of Human Nature, Vol. I. p. 315, &. As much 

of this very ſtrange reaſoning as is not above my com- 

prehenſion, proves juſt the reverſe of what was intended by 

it. For let it be acknowledged, that the conſideration of 

the fallibility of our underſtandings, and the inſtances in 

| which they have deceived us, neceſſarily diminiſhes our 

| | aſſurance 
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But let it, for this or any other reaſon, be 
granted pof/ible, that all our recollections are 
wrong, all our opinions falſe, and all our know- 
ledge: deluſion ; ſtill there will be only a bare 
Paſſibility againſt all reaſon and evidence, and 
the whole weight and bent of our minds obliging 
us to think the contrary. It is not in our power 
to pay the leaſt regard to a ſimple may be, in 
oppoſition to any apparent evidence *, much 
leſs in oppoſition to the ſrongeſt. Let it be ad- 
mitted further, that there may be a ſet of ra- 
tional beings in a ſtate of neceſſary and total 
deception, or to whom nothing of truth and 
reality ever appears; though this be abſolutely 
impoſſible, the ſame, as I have before obſerved, 
with ſuppoſing them to be void of all intellec- 


aſſurance of the rectitude of our ſentiments ; the ſubſe- 
quent reflection on the uncertainty attending this judgment 
which we make of our faculties, diminiſhes not, but con- 
tributes to reſtore to its firſt ſtrength, our original aſſurance; 
becauſe the more precarious a judgment or probability un- 
favourable to another appears, the leſs muſt be its effect in 
weakening it. 8 


* How trifling then is it to alledge againſt any thing, 
for which there appeats to be an overbalance of evidence, 
that, did we know more of the caſe, perbups we might ſee 

equal evidence for the contrary. It is always a full an- 

ſwer to this, to ſay; perhaps not. What we are whol- 
ly unacquainted with, may, for ought we know, * as 
much for any of our opinions, as again them. 
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tual perception, and inconſiſtent with the very 
idea of their exiſtence, as thinking and reaſon- 
able beings ; yet, granting this, we cannot help 
thinking, that it is not the caſe with us; and 
that ſuch beings can by no means think and 
perceive as we do. 

In a word: What things ſeem to us, we muſt 
take them to be ; and whatever our faculties in- 
form us of, we muſt give credit to. — A great 
deal, therefore, of the ſcepticiſm which ſome 
profeſs and defend, is certainly either mere af- 


fectation, or ſelf- deception. 


I ſhall conclude this chapter with a few ob- 
ſervations on the general grounds of belief and 
aſſent. Theſe may be all comprehended under 
the three following heads. 

The firſt is immediate conſciouſneſs or FE EL·- 
ING, It is abſurd to aſk a reaſon for our be- 
lieving what we feel, or are inwardly conſcious 
of. A thinking being muſt neceſſarily have a 
capacity of diſcovering ſome things in this way. 
It would be a contradiction to ſuppoſe that all 


we know is diſcovered by the intervention of 


mediums. lt is from hence particularly we ac- 
quire the knowledge of our own exiſtence, and 
of the ſeveral - paſſions, and ſenſations 


of our minds. 


The 


% 
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The ſecond ground of belief is InTU1T1on 


by which I mean the mind's ſurvey of its own 
ideas, and the relations between them, and the 
notice it takes, by its own innate light and intel- 
lective power, of what abſolutely and neceſſa- 
rily is or is not true and falſe, conſiſtent and in- 
conſiſtent, poſſible and impoſſible in the natures 
of things. Itis to this, as has been explained at 
large in the firſt chapter, we owe our belief of 
all ſelf-evident truths; our ideas of the general, 
abſtract affections and relations of things; our 
moral ideas, and whatſoever elſe we diſcover, 
without making uſe of any proceſs of reaſoning. 
— It is on this power of intuition, eſſential, in 


ſome degree or other, to all rational minds, 


that the whole poſſibility of all reaſoning is 
founded. To it the laſt appeal is ever made. 
Many of its perceptions are capable, by atten- 
tion, of being rendered more clear ; and many 
of the truths diſcovered by it, may be illuſtrated 
by an advantageous repreſentation of them, 
or by being viewed in particular lights; but 
ſeldom will admit of proper proof. — Some 
truths there muſt be, which can appear only by 
their own light, and which are incapable of 
proof; otherwiſe nothing could be proved, or 
known; in the ſame manner as, if there were 


no letters, there could be no words, or if there 


M 2 | were 


* 
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were no ſimple and undefinable ideas, there 
could be no complex ideas. — I might 
mention many inſtances of truths diſcern- 
ible no other way than intuitively, which 
learned men have ſtrangely confounded and 
obſcured, by treating them as ſubjects of rea- Y 
ſening and deduftiom. One of the moſt impor- —_ 
tant inſtances, the ſubject of this treatiſe affords 3 
us; and another we have, in our notions of the 5 
neceſſity of a cauſe of whatever begins to exiſt, 
or our general ideas of power and connexion : 
And, ſometimes, reaſon has been ridiculouſly 
employed to prove even our own exiſtence. 
The third ground of belief is Ax A- 
« TION or DEDUCTION. This we have recourſe 
to when intuition fails us; and it is, as juſt 
now hinted,” highly neceflary, that we carefully 
diſtinguiſh betwen theſe two, mark their diffe- 
rences and limits, and obſerve what information 
we owe to the one or the other of them. — Our 
ideas are ſuch, that, by comparing them amongſt 
themſelves, we can find ont numberleſs truths 
concerning them, and, conſequently, ocricerning 
actually exiſtent objects, as far as correſpondent 
to them, which would be otherwiſe undiſcovet- 
able. This, a particular relation betiveen two 


r 


e See the ſecond ſection of the firſt chapter, p. 29, &c. 
a 2 ideas, 
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ideas, which cannot be diſcerned by any imme- 
diate compariſon, may appear, to the greateſt 
ſatisfaction, by the help of a proper, intermediate 
idea, whoſe relation to each is either ſelf-evident, 
or made out by ſome precedent reaſoning. — It 
is very agreeable here to conſider, how one truth 
infers other truths ; and what vaſt acceſſions of 
knowledge may ariſe from the addition of but one 
new idea, by ſupplying us with a proper me- 
dium for diſcovering the relations of thoſe we 
had before ; which diſcoveries might themſelves 
help to further diſcoveries, and theſe to yet fur- 
ther, and fo on without end. — If one new idea 
may have this effect; what inconceivable im- 
provements may we ſuppoſe poſſible to ariſe, 
from the unfolding of one new ſenſe or fa- 
culty? How great is the dignity, and how ex- 
tenſive the capacities of an intellectual nature? 

It would be needleſs to give any inſtances of 
knowledge derived from Argumentation. All is 
to be aſcribed to it, which we have not received 
from either of the preceding ſources. 

It may be worth obſerving, that all we be- 
lieve on any of theſe grounds, is not equally 
evident to us. This is obvious with reſpect to 
the laſt ; which ſupplies us with all the degrees 
of evidence, from that producing full certain ty. 
to the loweſt probability. Intuition, like wiſe, is 

M 3 found 
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found in very various degrees. It is ſometimes 
clear and perfect, and ſometimes faint and ob- 
ſcure. Several propoſitions in geometry would 
appear very likely to it, though we had no de- 
monſtrations of them. — Neither does feeling or 
reflexton on curſelves convince us equally of every 
thing that we diſcover by it. It gives us the 
utmoſt aſſurance of our own exiſtence; but it 
does not give the ſame affurance of a great deal 
that paſſes within us; of the ſprings of our ac- 
tions, and the particular nature, ends, tendencies, 
and workings of our paſſions and affetions, 
which is ſufficiently proved by the diſputes on 
theſe ſubjects. 

It may alſo be worth | mentioning, that "ol 
things we diſcover only in one of theſe ways, 
and ſome in more, or in all of them. All that 
we now prove by Reaſoning, might be ſtill 
equally thus proved, though it were in the ſame 
degree intuitive to us, that it may be to beings 
above us, Intuition is not always incompatible 
with argumentation, though, when perfect, it 
ſuperſedes it; and, when imperfect, is often in- 
capable of receiving any aid from it ; and there- 
fore, in ſuch caſes, ought to be reſted entirely 
on its own evidence, Every proceſs of reaſoning 
is compoſed of intuitions, and all the ſeveral 
| ſteps init are ſo many diſtinct intuitions ; which, 
When clear and unqueſtionable, produce demon- 
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ration and certainty; when otherwiſe, give riſe 
to opinion and probability. Nothing would be 
a greater advantage to us, in the ſearch of truth, 
than taking time often to reſolve our reaſonings 
into their conſtituent intuitions ; and to obſerve 
carefully, what light and evidence attend each, 
and in what manner, and with what degree of 
force, they infer the concluſion. Such a cuſ- 
tom of analyſing our ſentiments, and tracing 
them to their elements and principles, would 1 
prevent much error and confuſion, and ſhew us 
what degree of aſſent is due to the concluſions 
we receive and on what foundation our opinions 
really ſtand. | 4 
An inſtance of what is Wee in all the | 
ways above-named, is the exiſtence of matter, | 
by Immediate feeling diſcovers to us our own organs, 1 
55 and the modifications of them. Theſe tlie foul | 
. perceives by being preſent with them. — We 
have the ideas of matter, and of a material 
world; and we, therefore, ſee intuitively the 
poſſibility of their exiſtence ; for poſſibility of ex- F 
iſting is implied in the idea of every object; 99 
what is impoſſible being nothing, and no object 1 
of reflexion. We are conſcious of certain im- 4 
preſſions made upon us, and of certain notices 1 
tranſmitted to us from without, and know they | 
are produced by ſome foreign cauſe, We touch 
| M4 a tolid 
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a ſolid ſubſtance, and feel reſiſtance. We ſee 
certain images drawn on our organs of ſight, 
and know they are ated upon by ſomething. 
The reſiſtance made may be owing to a reſiſting 
body; and the ſcenes painted before us may be 
derived from a correſpondent, external ſcene, 
diſcovering itſelf to us by means of intermediate 
matter. Suppoſing an external world, in what 
better manner than this could the information $ 
of it be communicated to us? What more in- 5 
credible, than that all the notices conveyed to ; 
us by our ſenſes, and all the impreſſions made 
upon them, correſponding in all reſpects to the 
ſuppoſition of an external world, and confirm- 
ing one another in nurhberleſs ways, ſhould be 
entirely viſionary and delufiwe? It is, I own, 
ſtill po7b/e, that matter may not exiſt ; and that 
all theſe appearances and notices may be derived 
from the regular and conftant action of the 
Deity, or of forte other inviſible cauſe upon our 
minds. So likewiſe is it Poſſible, that the planets 
may not be inhabited, tho'-every particle of matter 
on the earth abounds with inhabitants; that gra- 
vity may not be the power chat keeps them in their 
orbits, though it be certainly the power that keeps 


the moon in its orbit; and that we may be the only 3 
bein gs in the world, and de amy productions « 3 
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clude the contrary offers itfelf to us, from the 
conſideration barely of our own exiſtence, and 
the conſequent, intuitiue poſſibility and likelihood 
of the exiſtence of numberleſs other beings; A- 
nalogy and intuition, in theſe caſes, immediately 
inform us what is fact, and produce conviction 
which we cannot refiſt. In ſhort, it is /e 
evident, that a material world, anſwerable to our 
ideas, and to what we feel and ſee, is poſſible, | 
We have no reaſon to think that it does not 
exiſt. Every thing appears as if it did exiſt; and 
againſt the reality of its exiſtence there is nothing 
but a bare poſſibility againſt actual feeling, and 
all the evidence which our circumſtances and 
condition, as embodied ſpirits, ſeem capable of. 
It is well known what controverſies have of 
late been raifed on this ſubject; ſame denying 
the exiſtence of a material worlds while others, 
not finding it poſlible ſeriouſly to doubt, reſolve 
their conviction into a determination given us to 
believe, which cannot be acceunted for. 1 
ſhould go too far out of my way, were I to ſay ja 
much more of the nature and grounds af our { if 
conviction in this inftance. I ſhall therefore | | 
only obſerve further, that the ſame principles an J 
which the exiſtence of matter is oppoſed, lead us 1 
equally to deny the exiſtence of ſpiritual beings, 9 
And R who reject the one, while they be- 
lieve 
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lieve the other, ſhould tell us, on what 
grounds they believe there exiſt any other 


* men, or any beings whatſoever beſides them- 
« ſelves.“ 


This diſpute, alter all, turns chiefly on the 
queſtion; whether matter, conſidered as ſome- 


thing actually exiſting 2w:thout the mind, and in- 
dependent of its perceptions, be paſſible, or not? 


For there are few, probably, who will deny its 


exiſtence for any reaſon beſides an apprehenſion 
of the impoſſibility of it, in any other ſenſe, than 
as an idea, mode, or conception of the mind. 


— One would think that there can be no occa- 


ſion for ſpending time in refuting this. What 
is indiſputable, if it be not ſo, that whatever is 
concetvable cannot be impoſſible? What pre- 
tence can there be for aſſerting, that figure, mo- 
tion, and ſolid extenſion are ſenſations, which 
cannot, any more than pleaſure and pain, have 
any real exiſtence without the mind, that will not 
imply the ſame of the object of every idea, and 
of all that is commonly thought to have a diſtinct 
and continued exiflence ? — But it is time to pro- 
ceed to what has a nearer relation to the 100 
of this treatiſe. 
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of Fitneſs, = Moral Obligation, and 
the various Forms of Expreſſion, 
which have been uſed by different 


Writers in explaining Morality. 


FTER the account that has been given 

of the nature and origin of our ideas of 
morality; it will be eaſy to perceive the meaning 
of ſeveral terms and phraſes, which are com- 
monly uſed in ſpeaking and writing on this 


ſubject. 


Fitneſs and onfitneſt. moſt frequently denote 
the congruity or incongruity, aptitude or inap- 
titude of any object or means to accompliſh an 
end. But when applied to actions, they gene- 


rally ſignify the ſame with right and wrong; 


nor is it oſten hard to determine in which of 
theſe ſenſes theſe words are. to be underſtood, 
It is worth obſerving, that fitneſs, in the former 
ſenſe, is equally undefinable with fitneſs in the 
latter; or, that it is as impoſſible to expreſs, in 

any 
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any other than ſynonymous words, what we 
mean by it, when we ſay of certain objects, 
* that they have a fitneſs to one another; or 
e are fit to anſwer. certain purpoles,” as it is 
when we ſay, ** reverencing the Deity is it, or 
« beneficence is i to be practiſed. In the 
firſt of theſe inſtances, none can avoid owning 
the abſurdity of making an arbitrary ſenſe the 
ſource of the idea of fitneſs, and of concluding 
that it ſignifies nothing real in objects, and that 
no one thing can be properly the means of ano- 
ther. In both caſes the term ff, ſignifies a 
ſimple perception of the underſtanding. 
Merally good and evil, reaſonable and unrea- 
ſonable, are epithets ' alſo commonly applied to 
actions, evidently meaning the ſame win right 


and wrong, fit and unfit. 
Approving an action is the ſame with Sfccrn- 


ing it to be right ; as aſſenting to a propoſition is 
the ſame with diſcerning it to be true. It is, 
however, to be remembered, that the word ap- 
probation conveys likewiſe, particularly, an idea 
of the pleaſure ond'ſatisfaftion generally accom- 
panying the diſcernment of right. 

But Obligation is the term moſt neceflary to be 
here conſidered; and to «the explication of it, 
the beſt part of this chapter ſhall be devoted. 
— Tt is ſtrange this ſhould have perplexed fo 


many 
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many writers. Obligation to action, and right- 
neſs of action, are plainly coincident or iden- 
tical; ſo far fo, that we cannot form a no- 
tion of the one, without taking in the other. 
This may appear to any one upon conſidering, 
what difference he cah point out between what 
is right, meet or fit to be done, and what ought 
to be done &. It is not indeed plainer, that fi- 
gure imphes ſomething figured, ſolidity reſiſ- 
tance, or an effect a cauſe, than it is that rigbi- 
neſs implies: cughtneſs (if I may be allowed this 
word) or obligatorineſs. And as eafily can we 
conceive of figure without extenſion, motion 
without a change of place, or any the greateſt 
abſurdity; as that it can be ft for us to do an 
action, and yet that it may not be what we 
ſbould do, what it is our duty to do, or what we 
are under an obligation to do. Right, fit, ought, 
Jhould, duty, obligation, convey, then, ideas ne- 
ceſfirily including one another. From henee it 

Fir, That victar, as fuck, a fall, 
_ obligatory power antecedently to all poſitive laws, 
and independently of all will; for obligation, 


* Obligatory anſwers to oportet, dirt, dabitum, in Lais; 
And to Pet, eb eg t, Se crroy, Nur, NrkereN tn | Greek. 
Who can ſuppoſe that the origin of the 79 e is differeht 
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we ſee, is involved in the very nature of it. To 
affirm, that the performance of that, which, to 
omit, would be wrong, is not obligatory, unleſs 
conducive to private good, or enjoined by a ſu- 
perior power, is a manifeſt contradiction. It is 
to ſay, that it is not true, that a thing is what it 
is; what is juſt, juſt; or that we are obliged to 
do what we ought to do; unleſs it be the object 
of a command, or, in ſome manner, privately 
uſeful. — If there are any actions fit to be done 
by an agent, beſides ſuch as tend to his own hap- 
pineſs, or independently of their influence on it; 

theſe actions, by the terms, are likewiſe obliga- 
tory, independently of their influence on his 
happineſs. — Whatever it is wrong to do, that it 
is our duty not to do, whether enjoined or not 
by any poſitive law *. ] cannot conceive of any 
thing much more evident than this. — It appears, 
therefore, that thoſe who maintain that all 


obligation is to. be deduced from poſitive laws, 


the Divine will, or ſelf- love, aſſert what (if they 
mean any thing contrary to what is here ſaid) 
en im ples, that the words right and juſt 


* Tt is obvious, that this is very different from * 


(vbat it would be plainly abſurd to ſay) that every action, 
the performance of which, in certain circumſtances is 
- wrong, will continue wrong, let the circumſtances be ever 


ſo much altered, or by whatever authority it is commanded. 


ſtand 
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ſtand for no real and diſtin characters of ac- 
tions; but ſignify merely what is willed and 
commanded, or conducive to private advantage, 
whatever that be; ſo that any thing may be 
both right and wrong, morally good and evil, 
at the ſame time and in any circumſtances, as 
it may be commanded or forbidden by different 
laws and wills; and any the moſt pernicious 
and horrible effects will become juſt, and fit to 
be produced by any being, if but the munuteft 
degree of clear advantage or pleaſure may reſult 
to him from them. 

Thoſe who ſay, nothing can oblige but the 
will of God, generally reſolve the power of this 
to oblige, to the annexed rewards and puniſh- 
ments. And thus, in reality, they ſubvert en- 
tirely the independent natures of moral good 
and evil; and are forced to maintain, that no- 
thing can ob/zge, but the proſpect of pleaſure to 
be obtained, or. pain to be avoided. If this be 
be true, it follows that vice is, properly, no more 
than imprudence; that nothing is right or wrong, 
juſt or unjuſt, any further than it affects ſelf- 
intereſt; and that a being, independently and 
completely happy, cannot have any moral per- 
_ceptions, ot any guide of his actions. The juſt- 
neſs of theſe inferences cannot eaſily be denied 
by one, who will attend to the coincidence be- 
tween 
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tween obligation and virtue here inſiſted on; of 
who will conſider, that as far as a being is not 
obliged, ſo far nothing is incumbent upon him; or 
that what is the only ſource of moral obligation, 
muſt be alſo the only fource of duty, or of moral 
right and wrong. 

But to purſue this matter further; let me aſk; 
would a perſon who either believes there is no 
God, or that he does not concern himſelf with 
human affairs, be under no. moral obligations, 
and therefore not at all accountable? Would 
one, who ſhould happen not to be convinced, 
that virtue tends to his happineſs here or here- 
after, be releaſed from every bond of duty and 
morality? Or, would he, if he believed no fu- 
ture ſtate, and that, in any inſtance, virtue was 
againſt his preſent intereſt, be truly chliged, in 
theſe inſtances, to be wicked? — 'Theſe conſe- 
quences muſt follow, if obligation depends en- 
tirely on the knowledge of the will of a ſuperior, 
or on the connexion between actions and private 


intereſt. But, indeed, the very expreſſion, vir- 


tue tends to our happineſs, and the ſuppoſition 
that, in certain caſes, it may be ineonſiſtent with 
our happineſs, imply it to be ſomewhat that may 
exiſt independently of any connexion with pri- 
vate happineſs ;” and would have no fenſe, if it 
Hgnified only the relation of actions to private 
hap- 
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happineſs, . For then, to ſuppo'e virtue to be in- 
conſiſtent with our happineſs, would be the ſame 
with ſuppoſing, that what is advantageous to us, 
may as ſuch be diſadvantageous to us; and ſay- 
ing, that virtue tends to promote our happineſs, 
would be ſaying, that what will make us , hap- 
py tends to make us happy. 

It is ſtrange to find thoſe who plead for ſelf- 
intereſt, as the only ground of moral obligation, 
aſſerting that, when virtue ſtands in the way of 
our temporal intereſt, or claſhes with preſent en- 
joyments, all. motives to it ceaſe, ſuppoſing no 
future ſtate. For, upon their principles, the 
truth is not, that all motives, to practiſe virtue, 
would, in theſe circumſtances, ceaſe, but that 
virtue itſelf would ceaſe ; nay, would be changed 
into vice ; and what would otherwiſe have been 
fit and juſt, become unlawful and wrong : For, 
being under an obligation i in theſe circumſtances, 


not to do what appeared to us fit, it could not 


in realit be fit; we could not do it without vio- 
lating our duty, and therefore certainly, not with- 
out doing wrong. Thus, all who find not their 
preſent account in virtue, would, upon theſe 


principles, ſetting aſide another world, be under 


an obligation to be wicked. Or, to ſpeak more 


properly, the ſubject- matter of virtue and vice 
(that is, the relation of particular actions to pri- 
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vate good) would be altered; what was before 
wickedneſs would become virtue, and what was 
before virtue would become wickedneſs, — It 
ſhould be carefully minded that, as far as ano- 
ther world creates obligation, it creates" virtue ; 
for ſurely it is an abſurdity too groſs to be main- 
tained, that a man may act contrary to his obli- 
gations, and yet act virtuouſly. 

Another obſervation worthy our notice in this 
place, is, that rewards and puniſhments ſuppoſe; 
in the very idea of them, moral obligation, and 
are founded upon it. They do not make it, but 
enforce it, or furniſh additional motives to com- 
ply with it. They are the ſan#ons of virtue, 
and not its efficients, A reward ſuppoſes fome- 
thing done to deſerve it, or a conformity to chi- 


gations ſubſſting previouſly to it; and puniſhment 


is always inflicted on account of ſome 'breach of 
obligation. Were we under no obligations, an- 
tecedently to the propoſal of rewards and 
puniſhments, and independently of them, it 
would be very abſurd to propoſe them, and a 
contradic̃tion to ſuppoſe us ſubjects capable of 
them. A perſon without any light, befides 
that of nature, and ſuppoſed ignorant of a future 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments and the will 
of the Deity, might diſcover theſe by reaſoning 
from his natural notions of right and wrong, 
I | morality 
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morality and duty. But were the latter depen- 
dent on the former, and not vice verſa; this 
could not be ſaid, nor ſhould we have any me- 
dium, or any principles leſt, from which to ga- 


ther what the Deity required, or what the con- 


ditions are of his favour to us. 

Secondly, From the account given of obligation, 
it follows that rectitude is a law, as well as a rule 
to us; that it not only directs, but binds all, as 
far as it is perceived. — With reſpect to its being 
a rule, we may obſerve, that a rule of action ſig- 
nifying ſome meaſure or ſtandard, to which we 
are to conform our actions, or ſome information 
we poſſeſs concerning what we ought to do, 
there can, in this ſenſe, be. no ather rule of 
action; all beſides, to which this name can be 


properly given, implying it, or ſignifying only 


helps to the diſcovery of it. To perceive or to 


beſt to act, is the very notion of a direction to 
act. And it muſt be added, that it is ſuch a 
direction as implies authority, and which we 


cannot diſregard or neglect without remorſe and 
pain. Reaſon is the guide, the natural and 
authoritative guide of a rational being. Where 


he has no diſcernment of right and wrong, there, 
and there only, is he (morally ſpeaking) free. But 


where he has this diſcernment, where moral good 


2. appear 


be informed how it js rigli, how it is juſt, or 
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vate good) would be altered; what was before 
wickedneſs would become virtue, and what was 


before virtue would become wickedneſs, — It 
ſhould be carefully minded that, as far as ano- 
ther world creates obligation, it creates Virtue ; 
for ſurely it is an abſurdity too groſs to be main- 
tained, that a man may act contrary to his obli- 
gations, and yet act virtuouſly. 

Another obſervation worthy our notice in chis 
place, is, that rewards and puniſhments ſuppoſe, 
in the very idea of them, moral obligation, and 
are founded upon it. They do not make it, but 
enforce it, or furniſh additional motives to com- 
ply with it. They are the ſanctions of virtue, 
and not its efficients, A reward ſuppoſes ſome- 
thing done to deſerve it, or a conformity to chi- 
vations fubfiſting previouſly to it; and puniſhment 
15 always inflicted on account of ſome breach of 
obligation. Were we under no obligations, an- 
tecedently to the propoſal of rewards and 
puniſhments, and independently of them, it 
would be very abſurd to propoſe them, and a 
contradiQtion to ſuppoſe us ſubjects capable of 
them. — A perſon without any light, befides 
that of nature, and ſuppoſed ignorant of a future 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments and the will 
of the Deity, might diſcover theſe by reaſoning 
from his natural notions of right and wrong, 

I | morality 
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morality and duty, But were the latter depen- 
dent on the former, and not vice verſa ; this 
could not be ſaid, nor ſhould we have any me- 
dium, or any principles leſt, from which to ga- 
ther what the Deity required, or what the con- 
ditions are of his favour to us. 

Secondly, From the account given of obligation, 
it follows that rectitude is a law, as well as a rule 
to us; that it not only directs, but binds all, as 
far as it is perceived. — With reſpect to its being 
a rule, we may obſerve, that a rule of action ſig- 


_ nafying ſore meaſure or ſtandard, to which we 


are to conform our actions, or ſome information 


there can, in this ſenſe, be. no ather rule of 
action; all beſides, to which this name can be 
properly given, implying it, or ſignifying only 
helps · to the diſcovery of it. To perceive or to 


befl to act, is the very notion of a direction to 
act. And it muſt be added, that it is ſuch a 


he has no diſcernment of tight and wrong, there, 
and there only, is he (morally ſpeaking) free. But 
where he has this diſcernment, where moral good 

8 appear 


we poſſeſs concerning what we ought to do, 


be informed how it is rigbr, how it is juft, or. 


direction as implies authority, and which we 
cannot diſregard or neglect without remorſe and 
pain. Reaſon is the guide, the natural and 
authoritative guide of a rational being. Where 
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appears to him, and he cannot avoid pronoun- 
cirig concerning an action, that it is fit to be 
done, and evil to omit it ; here he is tied in the 
molt ſtrict and abſolute manner, in bonds that 
no power in nature can diſſolve, and from which 


he can at no time, or in any ſingle inſtance, 


break looſe, without doing the moſt unnatural 
violence to himſelf; without making an inroad 
into his own ſoul, and n nnen 
his own ſentence. 

That is properly a lau to us, which we al- 
ways and unavoidably feel and own ourſelves 
obliged to obey ; and which, as we obey or diſ- 
obey it, is attended with the immediate ſanctions 
of inward triumph and ſelf. applauſe, or of in- 
ward ſhame and ſelf-reproach, together with 
the ſecret apprehenſions of the favour or diſ- 
pleaſure of a ſuperior righteous power, and the 
anticipations of future rewards and puniſh- 


ments. — That has proper authority over us, to 


which, if we refuſe ſubmiſſion, we tranſgreſs 


our duty, incur guilt, and expoſe ourſelves to 
juſt vengeance. All this is certainly true of 


our moral judgment, and contained 1 in the idea 
of it. 


* To "ag 0pSor, 70S 881 gag O Plas. Minor. 
laws 


Rectitude then, or virtue, is a LAW. And 
it is the fl and ſupreme law, to which all other 
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laws owe their force, on which they depend, 


and in virtue of which alone they oblige. It 1s 
an univerſal LAw. The whole creation is ruled 
by it: under it men and all rational beings ſub- 


fiſt. It is the ſource and guide of all the actions 
of the Deity himſelf, and on it his throne and 
government are founded. It is an unalterable 


and indiſpenſable Law. The repeal, ſuſpenſion 


or even relaxation of it, once for a moment, in 


any part of the univerſe, cannot be conceived 
without a contradiction. Other laws have had 
a date; a time when they were enacted, and 
became of force. They are confined to parti- 


cular places, reſt on precarious foundations, may 
loſe their vigour, grow obſolete with time, and 
become uſeleſs and neglected. Nothing like 


this can be true of this law. It has no date. It 
never was made or enacted, It is prior to all 


things. It is ſelf- valid and ſelf- originated; ſtands 
on immoveable foundations; and can never loſe 
its vigour or uſefulneſs, but muſt for ever re- 
tain them, without the poſſibilty of diminution 


or abatement. It is coeval with eternity; as 


unalterable as neceſſary, everlaſting truth; as 


independent as the exiſtence of God; and as ſa- 
cred, venerable, and awful as his nature and 
perfections.— The authority it poſſeſſes is na- 
tive and eſſential to it, underived and abſolute. 
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It is ſuperior to all other authority, and the baſis 
and parent of all other authority. It is indeed 
ſelt-evident that, properly ſpeaking, there is no 
other authority; nothing elſe that can claim 
our obedience, or that ought to guide and rule 
heaven and earth. — It is, in ſhort, the one au- 
thority in nature, the ſame in all times and in 
all places; or, in one 3 the DIVINE au- 
thority. 

Thirdly, From the account given of 4 
tion, it appears how abſurd it is to enquire, 
what chliges us to practiſe virtue? as if obliga- 
tion was no part of the idea of virtue, but ſome- 
thing adventitious and foreign to it; that is, as 
if what was due, might not be our duty, or what 
was wrong, unlawful; or as if it might not be 
true, that what it is it to do, we ought to do, and 
that what we ought to do, we are obliged to do. 

Jo alk, why are we obliged to practiſe virtue, 
to abſtain from what is wicked, or perform what 
is juſt, is the very ſame as to aſk, why we are 

obliged to do what we are chliged to do? — It is 

not poſſible to avoid wondering at thoſe, who 

have ſo unaccountably embarraſſed themſelves, 
on a ſubject that one would think was attended 

with ſo little difficulty; and who, becauſe they 

cannot find any thing in virtue and duty them- 

Sewn which can induce and oblige us to pay a 
regard 
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regard ta them in our-praftice, fly to ſelf-loye, 
and maintain that from hence alone are derived 
all inducement and obligation. 

Fuurtluy, From what has been obſerved, it 
may appear, in what ſenſe obligation is aſcribed 
to God. It is no more than aſcribing to him 
the perception of rectitude, or ſaying, that there 
are certain ends, and certain meaſures in the ad- 
miniſtration of the world, which he approves, 
and which are better. to be purſued than others. 


Great care, however, ſhould be taken, 


what language we here uſe. Obligation is a 
word ta which many perſons have affixed ſeveral 
ideas, which ſhould by no means be retained 
when we ſpeak of God. Our language and our 
conceptions, whenever he is the ſubject of them, 
are always extremely defective and inadequate, 
and often very erroneous. —— There are many 
who think it abſurd and ſhocking to attribute 
any thing of chligation or law to a being who is 


neceſſarily ſelf-ſufficient and independent, and to 


whom nothing can be prior of ſuperior. How, 


I conceive, we are to frame our appehenſions on 


this ſubject, has alteady, in ſome meaſure, ap- 
peared. It ſhould, methinks, be enough to ſa- 
tisfy ſuch perſons, that the obligations aſcribed 
to the Deity, ariſe entirely from and exiſt in his 
own nature; and that the eternal, unchangeable 
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LAW, by which it has been ſaid, he is directed 
in all his actions, is no other than HIMSELF ; h1s 
own infinite, eternal, all perfect underſtanding. 
Fifthly, What has been faid alſo ſhews us, 
on what the obligations of religion and the Di- 
vine will are founded. They are plainly branches 
of univerſal rectitude. Our obligation to obey 
God's will means nothing, but that obedience 
is due to it, or that it is right and fit to comply 
with it. What an abſurdity is it then, to make 
obligation /ub/equent to the Divine will, and the 
creature of it? For why, upon this ſuppoſition, 
does not all will oblige equally? If there be 
any thing which gives the preference to one will 
above another; that, by the terms, is moral rec- 
titude. What would any laws or will of any 
being ſignify, what influence could they have on 
the determinations of a.moral agent, was there 
no good reaſon for complying! with them, no 
obligation to regard them, no antecedent right of 
command? — To affirm that we are obliged in 
any caſe, but not in virtue of reaſon and: right, 
is to ſay, that in that caſe we are not obliged at 
all. — Beſides, nothing could be ever command- 
ed by the Deity, was there no prior reaſon for 
commanding it. To which add, that one ground 
of our obligation to obey His will is this, its 
being under the —— of reaſon, : or always a 
_ wile 
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wiſe, righteous, and good will. Thus, there- 
fore, on all accounts, and in every view of 
things, do will and law preſuppoſe reaſon and 
right. And it is, upon the whole, unqueſtion- 
able, that if we take away the latter, the former 
loſe all ſupport and efficacy; and that were 
there nothing in itſelf good and obligatory, 
nothing eſſentially juſt and unjuſt, fit and unfit, 
nothing could be made ſo by law, will, com- 
mands, compacts, or any means whatever. See 
obſervations to the ſame n Chas; I. at 
the concluſion. 

One cannot but obſerve on this occaſion, how 
the ideas of right and wrong force themſelves 
upon us, and in ſome form or other, always re- 
main, even when we think we have annihilated 
them. Thus, after we have ſuppoſed all actions 


and ends to be in themſelves indifferent, it is na- 


tural to conceive, that therefore it is right to give 
ourſelves up to the guidance of unreſtrained in- 


clination, and «wrong to be careful of our actions, 
or to give ourſelves any trouble in purſuing any 
ends. Or, if with Hobbs and the orator in 


Plato's Gorgias, we ſuppoſe that the ſtrongeſt 
may oppreſs the weakeſt, and take to themſelves 


whatever they can ſeize; or that unlimited 


power confers an unlimited right; this plainly 
** leaves us in poſſeſſion of the idea of right, 
1 and 


—_— — 
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and only eſtabliſhes another fpecres of it. — In 
like manner, when we ſuppoſe. all the obliga- 
tions of morality to be derived from laws and 
compacts, we at the ſame time find ourſelves 
under a neceſſity of ſuppoſing ſomething be/ore 
them, not abſolutely indifferent in tteſpect of 
choice; ſomething . gogd and evil, right and 
wrong, which gave riſe to them and occaſion 
for them; and which, after they gre made, 
makes them regarded. 

But to return to the matter under conſidera- 
tion. The neceſſary perfections of the Deity ; 
the infinite excellencies of his nature, as the 
fountain of reaſon and wiſdom ;. the entire de- 
pendence of all beings upon him, and their 
deriving from his, bounty exiſtence- and all its 
bleſſings and hopes; from hence, and not 
merely from his almighty power, ariſes his 
SOVEREIGN AUTHORITY. Theſe are the 
reaſons that render him the proper object of 
our ſupreme homage, conſtitute his right of 
government, veſt him with univerſal and juſt 
dominion, and make it the firſt 1 of the 
whole intelligent world to obey, to pleäſe, 
and honour him in all they think and do. — 
Thoſe who will allow of no other motive to re- 
gard the Deity, no other meaning of the obli- 
gation to obey him, beſides what is * 

2 | 18 
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his power to make us happy or miſerable, 
maintain what it is wonderful how any human 
mind can ſeriouſly embrace. They maintain, 
that ſuppoſing we had nothing to hope or fear 
from him, we ſhould not have the leaſt deſire of 
his approbation, or the leaſt concern about his 
expectations from us, or any reaſon for paying 
him any kind of regard ; that, ſetting afide the 
conſideration of our own intereſt, it is entirely 
indifferent what our diſpoſitions and behaviour 
are with reſpect to him; that his nature, attri- 
butes and benefits, however glorious and incon- 
ceivable, are, in themſelves, incapable of having 
any effect upon any rational nature; and that 
though (retaining power) we were ever ſo much 
to change or reverſe his character, yet he would 
ſtill equally deſerve our religious ſubmiſſion and 
homage, it would ſtill, in the ſame ſenſe and de- 
gree, be incumbent upon us to obey him, to 
reſign our wills to his, and endeavour to approve 
ourſelves to him. 


Further, what has been ſaid will ſhew us, 
what judgment to form concerning ſeveral ac- 
counts and definitions, which have been given 
of obligation. It is eaſy here to perceive the per- 
plexity ariſing from attempting to define ſimple 
perceptions of the mind. An ingenious and 

able 
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able writer * before taken notice of, defines 
obligation to be a ſlate of the mind into which it 
is brought by perceiving a reaſon for action. Let 
this definition be ſubſtituted wherever the words 
duty, ſhould, obliged, occur; and it will ſoon be 
ſeen, how 1mproper and defective it is. The 
meaning of it is plainly, that obligation denotes 
that attraction or excitement, which the mind 
feels upon perceiving right and wrong. But 
this is the gfe of obligation perceived, rather 
than obligation 1tſelf. Beſides, it is proper to 
fay, that the duty or obligation to act, is a reaſon 
for acting; and then this definition will ſtand 
thus: Obhgation is a flate of the mind into which 
it is brought by perceiving obligation to act. 
This author divides obligation into external and 
internal; by the former, meaning the excite- 
ment we feel to purſue pleaſure as ſenſible agents; 

and, by the latter, the excitement we feel to 
purſue virtue as reaſonable and moral agents. 
But, as merely ſenſible beings, we are incapable 

of obligation ; otherwiſe it might be properly 
applied to brutes, which, I think, it never is. 
What, in theſe inſtances, produces confuſion, is 
the not diſtinguiſhing between perception and 
| PR of it ; between obligation and a motive, 
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All motives are not obligations; though the 
contrary is true, that wherever there 1s obligation, 
there is alſo a motive to action, — Some perhaps, 
by. obligation, may only mean ſuch a motive to 
act, as ſhall have the greateſt influence, or be 
moſt likely to determine us; and as far as this 
is all that is intended, it may be allowed, that 
the obligation to practiſe virtue depends greatly, 
as mankind are now ſituated, on its connexion 
with private intereſt, and the views of 1 8 te- 
wards and puniſhments, . 
Obligation has, by ſeveral writers, 3 we 
the eh 8 4 a thing in order to be happy u. 


I have 


* 40 The bels 1500 of obligation (ſays Biſhop * 
« berland, in his treatiſe of the laws of nature, chap. v. 
6 ſect. ii.) is this, that the legiſlator bath annexed to the 
<«. obſervance of his laws, good, to the tranſgreſſion evil; 
« and thoſe natural: In proſpect whereof men are moved 
4 to perform actions, rather agreeing than diſagreeing 
with the laws.” — Ibid. ſect. 27. I think that moral 
cc obligation may be thus univerſally and properly de- 
t fined. Obligation is that act of a legiſlator, by which 
c he declares that actions conformable to his law are ne- 
& cellary to thoſe for whom the law is made. An action 
<« is then underſtood to be neceſſary to a rational agent, 


s when it is certainly one of the cauſes neceſſarily required 


<& to that happineſs, ' which he naturally and conſequently 
t neceſlarily deſires.” — Again, ſect. 35. 5 I cannot con- 
* ceive any thing which could bind the mind of man with 
4. * neceſſity (in which Fuſtinian's definition, placcs the 
„force 
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I have already taken ſufficient notice of the 

opinion from which this definition is derived; 
| and 


force of obligation) except arguments proving, that good 
© or evil will proceed from our actions.” The remarks 
which Mr. Maxwell, the tranflator, makes on theſe paſ- 
ſages, are ſo good, that I cannot help tranſcribing ſome of 
them. — 5 If, ſays he, this (that is, the neceſſity of the 
obfervance of the law as a means of our happineſs) * be 
the whole of the law's obligation, the tranſgreſſion of the 
lau is not werighteouſneſs, /o and crime, but only mprudence 
and infelicity, for the ſanction of the law importeth no 
< other evil. But the obligation or bond of the law is the 
« ;zral reflramt which is expreſſed by non licet, you may not 
« do it; but becauſe a bare n ic or prohibition is not 
<« ſufficient to enforce the law, therefore the /n and pu- 
« mbment, the precept and the ſanction both concur, to 
« make the jura refframt, which muſt be thus fully ex- 
<« prefled, non licet impune, you map nat de it with impunuty. 
* But though fin and puniſhment are cloſely connected, 
tc yet the obligation of non licet, it may nat be dine, is diſtinct 
ci from the obligation of non impure, not wwith rmpunity, as 
4 ſin and puniſhment are of diſtinct conſideration. But a 
c man is bewnd, both when he cannot do à thing mino 
< fn, and when he cannot do a thing uthout pn; 
and both theſe obligations are in every law, and both con- 
< cur to make the obligation of it. But becauſe the obli- 
* pation of n litet, is antecedent to the oblipation of xo: 
< rmpune, the precept to the ſanction, and the fin is made 
* by the law, the law hath ſo much obligation, as to make 
< the f6n before the penaky is enated t therefore, the law 
« hath an obligation antecedently tothe ſanction of it. For 
every one is bownd to avoid what is fin, becauſe none can 
* have a right to do what is unrighreous. — No ingenu- 
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and therefore ſhall here only aſl, what, if this 
be the only ſenſe of obligation, is meant when 
we fay, 'a man is obliged, ot that he ougfhr, to 
ſtudy his own happineſs? Is it not obvious that 
obliged, in this propoſition, fignifies, not the ne- 


c ous deckt upon himſelf as obliged to be el 6 to 
c his benefactors, to love his wife aud children, or to love 
&« and honour his God and Saviour, merely by the ſanction 
« of rewards and puniſhments, Is there no obligation on 
& men from right and wrong, due and undue, ſanctity and 
<« fin, righteouſnefs and wickedneſs, honeſty and diſhoneſ- 
« ty, confcience or erime, virtue or villainy, but merely 
<« from a prudent regard to their own happineſs ? — The 
<«« vulgar ſay, [am bound in duty, in juſlice, in gratitude ; and 
« the ſchools ſay, that the obligation of the law of nature is a 
« hend of conſcience. — It is not poſſible to deduce a con- 
« ſcientious obligation, merely from a politick and priuden- 
ce tial regard to our own happineſs. — The legiſlator annexes 
© to his law the ſanction of the good of pleaſure, for the 
«© ſake of the good of virtue, which the law enjoineth; this 
<« therefore, is the principle in the eſtimation of the la- 
e giver; whoſe will, if it be made known, js without a 
4 ſanction, a bond or obligation upon us; far we owe 
<« obedience thereto, and every one is bound to pay what 
<« he oweth.” See the Appendix to Cumberland's treatiſe of 
« the laws of nature, page 55. — A virtuous practice (ſays 
the ſame writer, page 83.) is, in the nature and reaſon 
Jof the thing, indiſpenſably requiſite in all intelligent 
* apents, and is to therh matter of law and obligation. For 
« law or obligation (in a large, but very proper ſenſe) is 
< nothing elſe, but a nen licet, or a boundary to licence,” 


ceſſiy 
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ceſſity of doing a thing in order to be happy, 
which would make it ridiculous; ; but only, that 


1 


„ 


= neglect it ba 
A very learned author * maintains, that mo- 


ral obligation always denotes ſome object of will 
and law, or implies ſome obliger. Were this 
true; it would be mere jargon ever to mention 
our being obliged to obey the Divine will; and N 
yet, this is as proper language as any we can 3 
uſe. But his meaning ſeems: to be, that the 
word obligation fignifies only the particular fit- 
neſs of obeying the Divine will, and cannot pro- 
perly be applied to any other fitneſs ; which is, 4 
ſurely, reſtraining the ſenſe of the word, in a E 
manner which the common uſe of it by no I 
means warrants. 

The ſenſe of obligation given by. Dr. Hutche- 
ſon +, agrees, in ſome meaſure, with the account 
here given of it. Then, he ſays, a perſon is 
obliged to an action, when every ſpectator, or be 
bimſelf, upon reflexion, muſt approve his action, 
and diſapprove omitting it. This account, how- 
ever, is not perfectly accurate; for though obli- A 
gation to act, and reflex approbation and diſap- 


* See Dr. Warburton 5 Divine Legation, Vol. J. page 0. 8 1 
+ Tluftration on the Moral Senſe. Sect. 1. 
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probation do, in one I ſenſe, always accompany 


and imply one another ; yet they ſeem as diffe- 
rent as an ad and an chject of the mind, or as 
perception and the truth perceived. It is not ex- 
actly the ſame to ſay, it is right, or our duty to do 
a thing; and to ſay, we approve of doing it. 
The one is the quality of the action, the other 
the diſcernment of that quality. Yet, ſuch is 
the connexion between theſe, that it is not very 
neceſſary to diſtinguiſh them; and, in common 


language, the term obligation often ſtands for 


the ſenſe and judgment of the mind concerning 
what is right and wrong, meet or unmect to be 
done. It would, nevertheleſs, I imagine, pre- 


t The reaſon of adding this reſtriction is this. A man 
may, through involuntary error, approve of doing what he 


ought not to do, or think that to be his duty, which is really 


contrary to it; and yet it is too, in this caſe, really his 
duty to act agreeably to his judgment. — There are then 
two views of obligation, which, if not attended to, will be 
apt to produce confuſion. — In one ſenſe, a man's being 
obliged to act in a particular manner depends on his know- 
ing it; and in another ſenſe, it does not. Was not the 
former true, we might be contracting guilt, when acting 
with the fulleſt and ſincereſt conſent and approbation of 
our conſciences: And was not the latter true, it would 
not be ſenſe ever to ſpeak of ſbetoing another what his 
obligations are, or how it is incumbent upon him to act. — 
This entirely coincides with the diſtinction of virtue into 
abſelute and relative, hereafter to be explained, Chap. VIII. 


O vent 
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vent ſome confulion, and keep our ideas more 
diſtinct and clear, to remember, that a man's 
conſciouſneſs that an action ought to be done, 
the zudgment concerning obligation, and inducing 
or inferring it, cannot, properly ſpeaking, be 
obligation itſelf; and that, however variouſly 
and looſely this word may be uſed, its primary 


and original fignification coincides with rec- 
titude x. 


I ſhall 


* J obſerve that Dr. Adams, in an excellent Sermon on 
the Nature and Obligation of Virtue, agrees with me in the 
account he gives of obligation. — To the queſtion, in 
what does the obligation to virtue and right action conſitt ? 
he anſwers, „that right implies duty in its idea; that to 
* perceive an action to be right, is to ſee a reaſon for do- 
ing it in the action itſelf, abſtracted from all other con- 


« fiderations whatſoever ; and that this perception, this 


© acknowledged reCtitude in the action, is the very eſſence 
„of obligation, that which commands the approbation 
* and choice, and binds the conſcience of every rational 


« being,” page 11.—* Nothing (he ſays, p. 14.) can bring 


«© us under an obligation to do what appears to our moral 
e judgment wrong. It may be ſuppoſed our intereſt to do this; 


c but it cannot be ſuppoſed our duty: For, I aſk, if ſome . 


© power, which we are unable to reſiſt, ſhould aſſume the 
„ command over us, and give us laws which are unrigh- 
« teous and unjuſt ; ſhould we be under an obligation to 
« obey him? Should we not rather be obliged to ſhake 
off the yoke, and to reſiſt ſuch uſurpation, if it were 
in our power? However then we might be ſwayed 

« by 
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I ſhall leave the reader to judge how far 


theſe remarks are applicable to what Dr. Clarke 


ſays on this head, who gives much the ſame 
account of obligation with that laſt mentioned ; 
and ſome of whoſe words it may not be amiſs 
to quote. See his Evidences of Natural and 
Revealed Religion, page 43, 6th Edit. The 


“judgment and conſcience of a man's own 


«© mind, concerning the reaſonableneſs and fit- 
te neſs of the thing, that his actions ſhould be 
ce conformed to fuch or ſuch a rule or law, is 
«© the trueſt and formalleſt obligation, even more 
e properly and ſtrictly fo, than any opinion 
* whatſoever, of the authority of the giver of a 
e law, or any regard he may have to its ſanc- 
tions by rewards and puniſhments; for whoever 
acts contrary to this ſenſe and conſcience of 


ee by hope or fear; it is plain, that we are under an obli- 
« gation to right, which is antecedent, and, in order and 
nature, ſuperior to all other, Power may compel, in- 
tereſt may bribe, pleaſure may perſuade ; but reaſon 
« only can oblige. This is the only authority which ra- 
<« tional beings can own, and to which they owe obedi- 
ence.” — The coincidence which, in other inftances, I 
have found between the ſentiments of this moſt judicious 
writer, on the ſubject of virtue, and thoſe delivered in this 
treatiſe, has very agreeably ſurprized me, and given me a 
degree of confidence in ſome of the opinions I have main- 
tained, which I ſhould otherwiſe have wanted. 
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* his own mind, is neceſſarily ſelf-condemned ; 
* and the greateſt and ſtrongeſt of all obligations, 
« is that which a man cannot break through 
e without condemning himſelf. — The original 
ce obligation of all is the eternal reaſon of 
ce things; that reaſon which God himſelf, who 
* has no ſuperior to direct him, and to whoſe 
*« happineſs nothing can be added, nor any 
thing diminiſhed from it, yet conſtantly o- 
<« bliges himſelf to govern the world by. — So 
ce far, therefore, as men are conſcious of what 
is right and wrong, ſo far they are under 
* an obligation to act accordingly ; and, con- 
&« ſequently, that eternal rule of right which I 
ce have been hitherto deſcribing, it is evident, 
« ought as indiſpenſably to govern men's ac- 
e tions, as it cannot but neceſſarily determine 
ce their aſſent.” Page pt, he ſays, The 
% minds of men cannot but acknowledge the 
« reaſonableneſs and fitneſs of their governing 
« all their actions by the rule of right or equity : 

e And this aſſent is a formal obligation upon 
every man actually and conſtantly to conform 
“ himſelf to that rule.“ 

Dr. Butler, likewiſe, in his Sermons on Hu- 
man Nature, and the explanatory remarks upon 
them in the Preface, inſiſts ſtrongly on the obli- 
gation implied in wet approbation; the ſupre- 
macy 
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macy belonging to the principle of reflexion 


within us, and the authority and right of ſuper- 
intendency which are conſtituent parts of the 
idea of it. From this incomparable writer, I 
beg leave to borrow one obſervation more on 
this ſubject, of conſiderable importance. 

Every being endowed with reaſon, and con- 
ſcious of right and wrong, is, as ſuch, neceſſarily 
a law to himſelf *: It follows, therefore, that 
the greateſt degree of ignorance or ſcepticiſm 
poſſible, with reſpect to the tendencies of virtue, 
the authority of the Deity, a future ſtate, and 
the rewards and puniſhments to be expected 
in it, leaves us ſtill truly and fully accountable, 
guilty, and puniſhable, if we tranſgreſs this law; 
and will, by no means, exempt us from juſtice, 
or be of any avail to excuſe or fave us, ſhould it 
prove true, that ſuch authority and future ſtate 
really exiſt. For what makes an agent ill-de- 
ſerving, is not any opinion he may have about 
a ſuperior power, or poſitive ſanctions, but his 
doing wrong, and acting contrary to the convic- 
tion of his mind, © What renders obnoxious to 
** puniſhment, is not the fore-knowledge of it, 
<* but merely violating a known obligation.” 


* I have not here copied Dr. Butler, but given the ſenſe 
of his obſervations in other words. See the Preface to his 


Sermons, p. 20. 
93 There 
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There is an objection to what has been now 
ſaid of obligation, which deſerves to be conſi- 
dered *, — It may be aſked, © Are there not 
e many actions, of which it cannot be ſaid, 
ce that we are bound to perform them, that yet 
are right to be performed; and the actual 
performance of which appears to us even more 
« amiable, than if they had been ſtrictly our 
* duty ; ſuch as requital of good for evil, and 
acts of generolity and kindneſs?” 

I anſwer, that allowing this, the moſt that 
can follow from it is, not that rectitude does not 
imply obligation, but that it does not imply it 
abſolutely and univerſally, or ſo far as that there 
is no ſenſe in which actions can be denominated 
right, that does not carry in it obligation. The 
nature of rectitude may vary, according to the 
objects or actions to which it is aſcribed. All 
right actions are not fo in preciſely the ſame 
ſenſe; and it might, with little prejudice to what 
is above aſſerted, be granted, that ſome things 
are right, in ſuch a ſenſe as yet not to be our 
indiſpenſable duty. But then let it be remem- 
bered : That it holds univerſally and inconteſ- 
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tably, that whatever is right in ſuch a ſenſe, as 
that the omiſſion of it would be wrong, 1s al- 
ways and indiſpenſably obligatory. And, in the 
next place, that though the idea of rightneſs 
may be more general than that of fitneſs, duty, 
or obligation; ſo that there may be inſtances to 
which we apply the one, but not the other; 
yet this cannot be ſaid of wrong. The idea of 
this, and of obligation, are certainly, of the ſame 
extent; I mean, that though there may be cates, 
in which it cannot be ſaid, that what we ap- 
prove as right, ought to have been done; yet there 
are no caſes in which it cannot be faid, that 


What is wrong to be done, or omitted, cg 


not to be done or omitted. | | 
But, not to dwell on this: It will be found 


on careful enquiry that the objection now men- 


tioned does not require any ſuch reſtrictions of 
what has been advanced as, at firſt fight, ſome 
may be apt to think neceſſary ; and the following 


obſervations will, perhaps, ſhew this. 


In the 7% place, Beneficence, in general, is 
undoubtedly a duty; and it is only with reſpect 


to the particular acts and inſtances of it, that 


we are at-liberty. A certain perſon, ſuppoſe, 


performs an act of kindneſs to another: We ſay, 
he might not have done it, or he was not ob/iged 


D-=& to 
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to do it; that is, he was not obliged to do this 
particular kind act. But to be kind in ſome 
inſtances or other; to do all the good he proper- 
ly can to his fellow-creatures, every one is o- 
bliged; and we neceſſarily look upon him, as 
blame-worthy and guilty, who aims not at all 
at this; but contents himſelf with barely ab- 
ſtaining from injury and miſchief. A certain part 
of our fortunes and labour we owe to thoſe about 
us, and ſhould employ in doing good; but the 
particular objects and methods of beneficence are 
not abſolutely fixed. Here we are left to our 
own choice, and may not be in any ſenſe bound; 
that is, there may be nothing in any particular 
objects or methods of beneficence, which render 
it fit and right zbey ſhould be choſen rather than 
others. If a man endeavours to do all the good 
which is ſuitable to his ſtation and abilities, we 
never condemn him for not doing it in a parti- 
cular way, or for rejecting particular objects that 
are offered to him; except this way and theſe 
objects are ſuch, that it is right he ſhould pre- 
fer them. As far as this happens, ſo far, even 
here, duty takes place. Thus, ceteris paribus, 
it is right, friends, relations, and benefactors 
ſhould be preferred to ſtrangers; and, whoever 
does otherwiſe, acts contrary to his duty. 

| Again 3 


F 
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Again ; the preciſe limits of ſome general 
duties cannot be determined by us. No. one 
can tell exact to what degree he ought to be 
beneficent, and how far he is obliged to exert 
himſelf for the benefit of other men. Thus, 
in particular, no perſon can determine accurate- 
ly, how far, in many caſes, his own good ought 
to give way that of another, what determinate 
number of diſtreſſed perſons he ought to relieve, 
or what portion preciſely of his fortune he ought 
to lay out in charity, or of his time and labour 
in direct endeavours to ſerve the publick. 

In order to form a judgment in theſe caſes, 
there are ſo many particulars to be conſidered in 
our own circumſtances and abilities, and in the 
ſtate of mankind and the world, that we cannot 
but be in ſome uncertainty. There are indeed de- 
grees of defect and exceſs, which we eaſily and 


certainly ſee to be wrong: But there is a great 


variety of intermediate degrees, concerning which 
we cannot abſolutely pronounce, that one of 
them rather than another ought to be choſen. 
— The ſame is true of the general duty of 
worſhipping God. Many of the particular cir- 
cumſtances attending it, and the preciſe degree 
of frequency with which it ſhould be performed, 

are not diſtinctly marked out to us. In this as 
well as the preceding inſtance, our conſciences, 
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within certain limits, are free *, and for a very 
good reaſon; namely, becauſe we have no diſ- 
tinct apprehenſions of rectitude to guide us. To 
the ſame degree and extent that we ſee this, we 
are bound, in theſe as much as in any other caſes. 
Whenever any degree of beneficence, or any 
particular circumſtances and frequency of di- 
vine worſhip, or any behaviour in any poſſible 
inſtances, appear, all things confidered, BEST ; 
they become chligatory. It is impoſſible to put 
a caſe, in which we ſhall not be chliged to con- 
form ourſelves to the right of it, whatever that 
is. Even what, at any time, or in any circum- 
ſtances, 1s, upon the whole, only more proper to 
be done, ozght then to be done; and to ſuppoſe 
the contrary, would be to take away the whole 
ſenſe and meaning of ſuch an aſſertion. 

In ſhort, the following general reaſoning will 
hold univerſally. — Let a perſon be ſuppoſed to 
have under his conſideration, any action pro- 
poſed to be performed by him. The perform- 


ance of it muſt be either right, or wrong, or 


* The latitude here taken notice of is one thing that 
allows ſo much room and ſcope for unfairneſs and diſinge- 
nuity; and that renders it generally certain, that a back- 
ward unwilling heart, that is not ftrongly attached 
to virtue, and poſſeſſed with an inward reliſh for it, and 
thorough love of God and man, will err on the deficient 
ſide. | 

indifferent. 


* 
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indifferent. Now it is ſelf-evident, that, if it is not 
the laſt, it muſt be one of the other two, and that 
obligation will enſue: For what can be plainer 
than that it is a contradiction to ſay, we. may act 
as we will, when it is not indifferent how we 
act? — If it is wrong, obligation to forbear is 
implied — If right, this may be true only of 
ſuch ind of actions, as relieving the miſerable, 
or worſhipping the Deity in general; and then, 
it is only theſe general duties that are obligatory, 
which may be conſiſtent with complete liberty 
and perfect indifference, in regard to the parti- 
cular action in view. — Or, it may be true of 
this particular action, and then it is no longer 
indifferent; yet ſtill, there may be liberty and 
indifference as to the time and manner of doing 
it. But if even the time and manner are not 
indifferent, or, if it is right the agent ſhould do 
this particular adlion at this time, and in one 
particular manner; then is he alſo as to theſe 
obliged. 

« But what ſhall we fay, to the greater 
« amiableneſs of the actions we are examining ? 
« How can there be greater virtue, or-any vir- 
„e tue at all, in doing particular actions which 
ce before-hand were indifferent, and which with- 
te out any blame we might have omitted?“ — 
The anſwer is very eaſy. What denominates 


a 
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an agent virtuous, and entitles him to praiſe, is 
his acting from a regard to goodneſs and right. 
Now, the performance of particular inſtances 
of duty, or producing particular effects which 
have nothing in them that requires our pre- 
ference, may, as much as any actions what- 
ſoever, proceed from this regard. Relieving a 
miſerable object is virtue, though there may be 
no reaſon that obliges a perſon to ſelect this ob- 
ject in particular out of many others. Worſhip- 
ping God may ariſe from a general ſenſe of du- 
ty, though it is known that the particular times 
and manner in which it is done, have nothing 
morally better in them. — And as to the greater 
merit we apprehend in many actions of this 
kind ; as, in many inſtances of generoſity, kind- 
neſs, charity, and forgiveneſs of injuries; it is 
plainly to be accounted for, in the following 
manner. — As every action of an agent is in 
him ſo far virtuous, as he was determined to 
it by a regard to virtue; ſo the more of this re- 
gard it diſcovers, the more we muſt admire it. 
And it is plain, it is more diſcovered, and a 
ſtronger virtuous principle proved, by fixing 
(in caſes where the limits of duty are not exactly 
defined) upon the greater rather than the leſs. 
A perſon acts more apparently from good mo- 
tives, and ſhews a greater degree of benevolence, 
and 
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and is therefore deſervedly more applauded, 
who chuſes to devote more of his fortune, his 
time and his labour, to promote the happineſs of 
his fellow-creatures, or to ſerve his neighbours or 
his country, when he knows not but that if he 
had devoted %, he would have come off with 
innocence, fulfilled the whole part in reaſon in- 
cumbent upon him, and deſerved juſt commen- 
dation. And even where there is overdoing, 
and a perſon is led to viſible extremes, and an 
undue neglect of his private concerns, we al- 
ways approve, except we ſuſpect the influence 
of ſome wrong or indire& motives, ſuch as af- 
fectation, inattention, weakneſs, or ſuperſtition. — 
Some of theſe obſervations will be again more 
particularly inſiſted on, when I come to conſi- 
der the difference which they imply and require 
us to keep in view, between the virtue of the 
action, and the virtue of the agent. 

I ſhall only ſay further on this ſubject, that 
it appears to be ſo far from being true, that the 
performance of mere duty produces no love or 
friendſhip to the agent, (as has been aſſerted) 
that, on the contrary, he who, however tempted 
and oppoſed, diſcharges his whole duty, and en. 

. deavours faithfully and uniformly to be and d. 
in all reſpects juſt what he ought to be and ab, 
is the object of our higheſt love and friendſhip : 


To 
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To aim at acting beyond obligation, being the 
ſame with aiming at acting contrary to obliga- 
tion; and doing more than is fit to be done, the 
the ſame with doing wrong. | 


Having now given, what appears to me, the 
true and full account of the nature and founda- 
tion of moral good and evil, and of moral obli- 
gation, I ſhall beg leave to add, as a ſupplement 
to this chapter, an examination of ſome of the 
forms of expreſſion, which ſeveral eminent wri- 
ters have uſed on this ſubject. 

The meaning and deſign of theſe expreſſions 
will appear, after conſidering, that all actions 
being neceſſarily right, indifferent, or wrong; 
' what determines which of theſe an action ſhould 
{ | be accounted, is the truth of the caſe ; or the re- 
i lations and circumſtances of the agent and the 
| objects. In certain relations there is a certain 

conduct right. There are certain manners of 
behaviour, which we unavoidably approve, as 

ſoon as theſe relations are known. Change the 
relations, and a difterent manner of behaviour 
becomes right. Nothing is clearer than that 
what 1s due or undue, proper or improper to be 
done, muſt vary according to the different natures 
of things and the various ſtates and circumſtances 
of beings. If a particular treatment of one na- 
Gre 
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ture is right ; it is impoſſible that the ſame treat- 
ment of a different nature, or of all natures, 
ſhould be right. 

Now, from hence aroſe the expreſſions, acting 
ſuitably to the natures of things ; treating things as 
they are; conformity to truth; agreement and diſ- 
agreement, congruity and incongruity between ac- 
tions and relations. Theſe expreſſions are of no 
uſe, and have little meaning, if conſidered as in- 
tended to deſine virtue; for they evidently pre- 
ſuppoſe it. Treating an object as being what it 
16, is treating it as it is r1ght ſuch an object ſhould 
be treated. Conforming ourſelves to truth 
means the ſame with conforming ourſelves to 
the true ſtate and relations we are in; which is 
the ſame with doing what ſuch a ſtate and rela- 
lations require, or what is right in them. In 
given circumſtances, there is ſomething peculiar 
and determinate be/# to be done; which, when 
theſe circumitances-ceaſe, ceaſes with them, and 


other obligations of conduct ariſe. This natu- | 


rally leads us to ſpeak of ſuiting actions to cir- 


cumſtances, natures, and characters; and of the 


agreement and repugnancy between them. Nor, 
when thus conſidered, is there any thing in ſuch 
ways of ſpeaking, not proper and intelligible. 
But, at the ſame time, it is very obvious, that 
they are only different phraſes for right and 
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wrong ; and it is a pity that thoſe who have 
made ſo much uſe of them, did not more at- 
tend to this, and avoid the ambiguity and con- 
fuſion ariſing from ſeeming to deny an imme- 
diate perception of morality, without any deduc- 
tions of reaſoning, and from attempting to give 
definitions of words which admit not of them, 
and where they can anſwer no end, except to 
perplex and miſlead, Were any one to define 
pleaſure, to be the agreement between a faculty 
aad its object; what light or inſtruction would 
ſuch a definition convey, or what end would it 
anſwer? Would it be amiſs to aſk, what this 
agreement is; and whether any thing be meant 
by it, different from the pleaſure itſelf, which the 
object is fitted to produee by its influence on the 
organ or faculty? 

It is well known that Mr. Wallaſion, in a work 
which has obtained great and juſt reputation, 

places the whole notion of moral good and evil 
in /ignifying and denying truth. Suppoſing his 
meaning to be, that all virtue and vice may be 
reduced to theſe particular inſtances of them; 
nothing can be more plain, than that it leaves 
the nature and original of our ideas of them, 
as much as ever undetermined : For it ac- 
quaints us not, whence our ideas of right in ob- 
ſerving truth, and wrong in violating it, ariſe ; 


but 
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but ſuppoſes theſe to be perceptions of ſelf-evi- 
dent truths, as indeed they are; but not more 
fo, than our ideas of the other principles of mo- 
rality. — The evil of ingratitude and cruelty is 
not the ſame with that of denying truth, or af- 
firming a lie: Nor can the formal ratio and 
notion of it be juſtly. faid to conſiſt in this; be- 

cauſe there may be no intention to deny any 
thing true, or to produce in obſervers an aſſent 
to any thing falſe. Ingratitude and cruelty would 
be in the ſame manner wrong, though there 
were no rational creatures in the world be- 
ſides the agent, and though he could have no 
defign to declare a falſhood ; which is a quite 
diſtin ſpecies of evil, — A perſon, who ne- 
glects the homage and worſhip due to God, 
may have no thought of denying his exiſtence, 
or of conveying any ſuch opinion to others. It is 
true, he acts as if he did not exiſt, that is, in a 
manner which nothing elſe can juſtify, or which, 
upon any other ſuppoſition, is inexcuſable ; and 
therefore, figuratively ſpeaking, may be ſaid to 
contradif truth, and to declare himſelf to be 
ſelf originated, independent, and ſelf-ſufficient *, 


It 


Hoy plain is it here, that the very bing that gives 
ground for the application of this language in this inſtance, 

is our perceiving, antecedent]y to this application, that 
| ſuch 
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It is probable, this eminent writer meant in 
reality but little more than this; and the lan- 
guage he has introduced, I would not, by any 
means, be thought abſolutely to condemn, All 


aim at, is to guard againſt making a wrong 1 
| application of it. 7 
With the ſame view I muſt add, that when A 
virtue is ſaid to conſiſt in conformity to the rela- Z 
tions of perſons and things ; this muſt not be 3 
conſidered as a definition of virtue, or as intend- A 
ed to aſſign a reaſon juſtifying the practice of Y 
it. Nothing can be gained by ſuch forms of Y 
expreſſion, when uſed with theſe intentions: I 
And, if we will confider, why it is right tocon- E 
form ourſelves to the relations in which perſons . 4 


and objects ſtand to us; we ſhall find ourſelves 
obliged to terminate our views in a /imple, im- 
m:diate ferception, or in ſomething ultimately ap- 
proved, and for which no juſtifying reaſon can be 
aſſigned. — Explaining virtue by ſaying, that it 
is the conformity of our actions to reaſon, is yet leſs 
proper; for this conformity ſignifying only, that 


ſuch a manner of acting, in ſuch circumſtances, is wrong ® s 
The ſame is true in all other inſtances : Nor, indepen- AF 
dently of this perception, could we ever know when to | 

| ſay, that an action affirms or denies truth. How then does | 
ſuch language explain and define right and wrong? 
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dur actions are ſuch as reaſon dictates, approves, 


or diſcerns to be right ; it will be no more than 
faying, that virtue is doing right “. 


* To the ſame purpoſe Dr. Adams has obſerved, 
© That when virtue is ſaid to conſiſt in a conformity to 
ce truth; in acting agreeably to the truth of the caſe ; to 


te the reaſon, truth, or fitneſs of things; there is, if not 


« impropriety, ſomething of obſcurity or inaccuracy in 
<« the expreſſion z and that the only meaning of ſuch ex- 
cc preflions will, in all caſes, be found to be this; acting 
te according to what reaſon, in the preſent circumſtances 
&© of the agent, and the relations he ſtands in to the objects 
e before him, pronounces to be right.” See his Sermon 
before quoted, p. 55—58. « Truth (as he elſe- 
where ſays) “ is a term of wider extent than right. The 
& charaCter of wiſdom or prudence, of {kill in any art or 
© profeſſion, are, as well as virtue, founded in a regard to 
„truth, and imply the acting agreeably to the nature and 
<« reaſon of things; yet are theſe ideas certainly diſtinct 
« from that of goodneſs, or moral rectitude. The man, 
« who builds according to the principles of geometry, 
cc acts as agreeably to truth, and he who ſhould tranſ- 
« preſs the rules of architecture, as much violates truth, 

& as he who acts agreeably to the duty of gratitude, or 
« contrary to it. But, in the former of theſe inſtances, 


the conformity to truth is not virtue but ſkill ; the de- 


ce fleCtion from it is not vice, but ignorance or folly,” p. 29. 
— To theſe obſervations may be added, that to act agree 
ably to the character of an oppreſſor, or tyrant, is, in no 


improper ſenſe, to act viciouſly; to injure and to deſtroy. 


So vague and looſe is this way of ſpeaking, and ſo liable to 
objeCtions, when uſed to define and explain virtue. 


C It 
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It ſhould be further conſidered, that neither 


do theſe forms of expreſſion direct us to proper 


criteria, by which we may be enabled to judge 
in all caſes what is morally good or evil. For 
if, after weighing the ſtate and circumſtances 
of a caſe, we do not perceive how it is pro- 
per to act; it would be trifling to direct us, 
for this end, to confider what is agreeable to 
them. When, in given circumſtances, we can- 
not determine what is right, we muſt be alſo 
equally unable to determine what is /uitable to 


thoſe circumſtances and to the truth of things. 


It is indeed very proper and juſt to direct us, in 
order to judge of an action, to endeavour to diſ- 


cover the whole truth with reſpect to its pro- 


bable or poſſible conſequences, the circum- 
ſtances and qualifications of the object, and the 
relations of the agent; for this, as was before 
ſaid, is what determines its moral nature; and 
no more can be intended by repreſenting truth 
and relations as criteria of virtue. 

« The language we are conſidering then ex- 
ce preſſing neither definitions nor proper criteria 
ce of virtue, of what uſe is it? and what is de- 
« ſigned by it?“ — I anſwer, that it is evidently 
deſigned to ſhew, that morality is founded on 
truth and reaſon, or that it is equally neceſſary 
and 
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and immutable, and perceived by the fame 
power, with the natural proportions and eſſential 


9 differences of things. 
; But what, it may be again aſked, is it 
| / © more than bare aſſertion? What proof of 
| e this does it convey?” In reply to this, one 
: might obſerve, that objections of the ſame na- 


ture might be made to what has been ſaid by 
thoſe who have maintained the contrary, There 
is not, I think, on the other fide any more than 
mere aſſertion ; and it is highly neceſſary that 
this ſubject ſhould be better examined, and ſome- 
what more ſaid upon it than has been ſaid, be- 
5 fore we conſider it as a ſettled and decided point, 
BY that our ideas of morality are derived from an 
1 arbitrary ſenſe, and not ideas of the underſtand- 
5 The agreement of proportion between cer- 

tain quantities, is real and neceſſary; and per- 
ceived by the underſtanding. Why ſhould we 
doubt, whether the agreement of fitneſs alſo be- 
tween certain actions and relations, is real and 
neceſſary, and perceived by the ſame faculty ? 
„ From the different natures, properties, and po- 
0 ſitions of different objects reſult neceſſarily diffe- 
3 rent relative fitneſſes and unfitneſſes; different 
productive powers; different aptitudes to different 
F - WY ends, 
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ends, and agreements or diſagreements of them 


amongſt themſelves. What is there abſurd or 
exceptionable in ſaying, likewiſe, that from the 


various relations of beings and objects, there re- 


ſult different oral fitneſſes and unfitneſſes of 


action; different obigations of conduct; which 
are equally real and unalterable with the for- 
mer, and equally independent of our ideas and 
opinions? For any particular natural objects to 
exiſt at all, and for them to exiſt with ſuch and 
ſuch mutual proportions, is the ſame. And, in 
like manner, for reaſonable beings of particular 
natures and capacities to exiſt at all in ſuch and 
ſuch circumſtances and relations, and for ſuch 
and ſuch conduct to be fit or proper is the ſame. 
And as the Author of nature, in creating the for- 
mer, willed the proportions and truths implied 
in them to exiſt; ſo likewiſe, by the very act of 


creating the latter, and placing them in their 


reſpeclive relations to one another and to him- 
ſelf, he willed that ſuch and ſuch actions ſhould 


be done, and ſuch and ſuch duties obſerved. — 


When we compare innocence and eternal, abſo- 


lute miſery, the idea of ynſutableneſs between 


them ariſes in our minds. And from compar- 


ing together many natural objects and beings, 


an idca of unſuitableneſs, likewiſe, but of a totally 
| different 
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different kind, ariſes within us ; that is, we per- 
ceive ſuch a repugnancy between them, that the 
one cannot be made to correſpond to the other ; 
or, that their different properties cannot co-exiſt 
in the ſame ſubject; or, that they are not ca- 
pable of jointly ſubſerving one end, or of pro- 
ducing ſuch and ſuch particular effects on one 
another. Why ſhould one of theſe be taken to 
be leſs real than the other? — No one can avoid 
owning that he has the idea of unſ1tableneſs, or 
a ſentiment of «wrong, in the application of ab- 
ſolute and eternal miſery to innocence. Let 
him, if he can, find out one reaſon for denying 
it to be a ſentiment of his underſtanding, or the 
perception of truth. What character, what 
mark of this does it want ? 

To this purpoſe have the advocates for 
fitneſs, as the foundation of morality ar- 
gued; and this has been the drift of their 
aſſertions and reaſonings. It muſt, how- 
ever, I think, be allowed, that though many 
of them have writ excellently on this ſubject ; 
they have yet, by too lax a uſe of words, by 
neglecting the neceſſary preciſion, and often 
only, in different language, affirming, when 
they deſigned to prove, given occaſion for the 
objections of thoſe, who have embraced and de- 
fended a different ſcheme. 
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ends, and agreements or diſagreements of them 
amongſt themſelves. What is there abſurd or 
exceptionable in ſaying, likewiſe, that from the 
various relations of beings and objects, there re- Y 
| ſult different moral fitneſſes and unfitneſſes of be 
action; different ob/igations of conduct; which 4 
are equally real and unalterable with the for- 3 
mer, and equally independent of our ideas and 4 
opinions? For any particular natural objects to 4 
exiſt at all, and for them to exiſt with ſuch and . 
ſuch mutual proportions, is the fame. And, in 5 
like manner, for reaſonable beings of particular 
natures and capacities to exiſt at all in ſuch and 8 
ſuch circumſtances and relations, and for ſuch 
and ſuch conduct to be fit or proper is the ſame. 
And as the Author of nature, in creating the for: 


py 
mer, willed the proportions and truths implied 5 
| in them to exiſt; ſo likewiſe, by the very act of 15 


reſpective relations to one another and to him- 
ſelf, he willed that ſuch and ſuch actions ſhould ; 
be done, and ſuch and ſuch duties obſerved. — 4 
When we compare innocence and eternal, abſo- 
lute miſery, the idea of wnſutableneſs between 
them ariſes in our minds. And from compar- 
ing together many natural objects and beings, 4 
an idca of wnſuitableneſs, likewiſe, but of a totally 


| creating the latter, and placing them in their . 
| 
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different kind, ariſes within us ; that is, we per- 
ceive ſuch a repugnancy between them, that the 
one cannot be made to correſpond to the other ; 
or, that their different properties cannot co-exiſt 
in the ſame ſubject; or, that they are not ca- 
pable of jointly ſubſerving one end, or of pro- 
ducing ſuch and ſuch particular effects on one 
another. Why ſhould one of theſe be taken to 
be leſs real than the other? — No one can avoid 
owning that he has the idea of unſitableneſs, or 
a ſentiment of wrong, in the application of ab- 
ſolute and eternal miſery to innocence. Let 
him, if he can, find out one reaſon for denying 
it to be a ſentiment of his underſtanding, or the 
perception of truth. What character, what 
mark of this does it want? 

To this purpoſe have the advocates for 
fitneſs, as the foundation of morality ar- 
gued; and this has been the drift of their 
aſſertions and reaſonings. It muſt, how- 
ever, I think, be allowed, that though many 
of them have writ excellently on this ſubject; 
they have yet, by too lax a uſe of words, by 
neglecting the neceſſary preciſion, and often 
only, in different language, affirming, when 
they deſigned to prove, given occaſion for the 
objections of thoſe, who have embraced and de- 
fended a different ſcheme. 
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It would not be difficult to ſhew, how the 
like diſpute might be raiſed about the original 
of our ideas of power and connexion, the like 
objections ſtarted, and the fame embarraſſment 
produced, 

But it will better help to illuſtrate rand of 
theſe remarks, and give a clearer view of the 
ſtate of this controverſy, if, inſtead of moral 
good and evil, we ſubſtitute equality and ine- 
quality, and ſuppoſe the enquiry to be con- 
cerning the original and foundation of theſe. 
He that ſhould derive our ideas of them from 
a ſenſe, would be undoubtedly miſtaken, if he 
meant any thing more, than that they were - 
immediately perceived. And another, who, in 
oppoſition to this, ſhould aſſert them to be 
founded on the natures and unalterable mutual 
reſpeTs and proportions of things; and to denote 
conformity to reaſon, or the agreement and dif- 
agreement, correſpondency and repugnancy be- 
tween different objects and quantities; would 
as plainly aſſert the truth; though, poſſibly, 
in language liable to be miſunderſtood, and 
really trifling, when conſidered as deſigned to 
ſet aſide an immediate power of perception in 
this caſe, or independently of it, to define 
and explain eguality and inequality: Nor, in 

* this 
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this view of ſuch language, would any thing 
be more natural, than to obſerve, how much 
more proper and determinate it is to ſay, that 
the agreement between two quantities is their 
equality, than that their equality is the agree- 
ment between them. But how unreaſonable 
would it be to conclude, as in the parallel caſe 
has been done, that therefore equality and ine- 
quality are perceived by an implanted ſenſe, and 
not at all objects of knowledge? 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of the Subject- mattes of Virtue, or its 
principal Heads and Diviſzons, 


HERE remain yet three queſtions to be 
conſidered in relation to virtue. 

Firſt, To what particular courſe of action 
we give this name, or what are the chief heads 
of virtue. | 

Secondly, What is the true principle or motive, 
from which a virtuous agent, as ſuch, acts. 

Thirdly, What is meant by the different de- 
grees of virtue, in different actions and charac- 
ters, and how we eſtimate them. — Each of 
theſe ſhall be examined in the order in which 
they are here propoſed. 


There would be leſs occaſion for the firſt of 
theſe enquiries, if ſeveral writers had not main- 
. tained, that the whole of virtue conſiſts in BENE- 
VOLENCE, or the ſtudy of publick good. No- 
thing better can be offered on this point, than 
what is ſaid under the fifth obſervation in the 
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Diſſertation on the Nature of Virtue, annexed 
to Dr. Butler's Analogy, —— From hence, 
therefore, I ſhall borrow the following paſlage : 
— © Benevolence and the want of it, - ſingly 
te conſidered, are in no ſort the whole of virtue 
and vice; for, if this were the caſe, in the 
review of one's own character, or that of 
t others, our moral underſtanding, and moral 
* ſenſe, would be indifferent to every thing, 
* but the degrees in which benevolence pre- 
“ vailed, and the degrees in which it was want- 
ing: That is, we ſhould neither approve of 
<© benevolence to ſome- perſons rather than to 
e others, nor diſapprove injuſtice and falſhood 
upon any other account, than merely as anover- 
«© ballance of happineſs was foreſeen likely ta 
{© be produced by the firſt, and of miſery by the 
* laſt. But now, on the contrary, ſuppoſe two 
© men competitors for any thing whatever, 

« which would be of equal advantage to either 
c of them. Though nothing indeed. would 
© be more impertinent, than for a ſtranger to 
© buſy himſelf to get one of them preferred ta 
« the other; yet ſuch endeavour would be vir- 
te tue in behalf of a friend, or benefactor, ab- 
*© ſtrated from all conſideration of diſtant con- 
* ſequences ; as, that examples of gratitude, 
{+ and the cultivation of friendſhip, would be 

| | "of 
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Differtation on the Nature of Virtue, annexed 
to Dr. Butler's Analogy. —— From hence, 
therefore, I ſhall borrow the following paſlage : 


— 


— © Benevolence and the want of it, ſingly 


conſidered, are in no fort the whole of virtue 
and vice; for, if this were the caſe, in the 
review of one's own character, or that of 
others, our moral underſtanding, and moral 


ſenſe, would be indifferent to every thing, 


but the degrees in which benevolence pre- 
vailed, and the degrees in which it was want- 


ing: That is, we ſhould neither approve of 


benevolence to ſome perſons rather than to 
others, nor diſapprove injuſtice and falſhood 
upon any other account, than merely as anover- 
ballance of happineſs was foreſeen likely to 
be produced by the firſt, and of miſery by the 
laſt. But now, on the contrary, ſuppoſe two 


men competitors for any thing whatever, 


which would be of equal advantage to either 
of them. Though nothing indeed would 
be more impertinent, than for a ſtranger to 
buſy himſelf to get one of them preferred to 
the other; yet ſuch endeavour would be vir- 
tue in behalf of a friend, or benefactor, ab- 
ſtracted from all conſideration of diſtant con- 
ſequences; as, that examples of gratitude, 
and the cultivation of friendſhip, would be 
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* of general good to the world. — Again, ſup- 
% pofe one man thould, by fraud or violence, 
e take from another the fruit of his labour, 
« with intent to give it to a third, who, he 
e thought, would have as much pleaſure from 
« it, as would ballance the pleaſure which the 
« firſt poſſeſſor would have had in the enjoy- 
« ment, and his vexation in the loſs of it; 
© ſuppoſe again, that no bad conſequences 
* would follow, yet ſuch an action would ſurely 
* be vicious.“ 

The caſes here put are clear and deciſive, 
nor is it eaſy to conceive what can be faid in 
reply to them. Many other caſes, facts, and 
| obſervations, to the ſame purpoſe, might be 
mentioned. It cannot ſurely be true, for in- 
ſtance, that promiſes and engagements are not 
in any caſe binding upon any one, any further 
than he thinks the obſervance of them will be 
productive of good to particular perſons, or to 
ſociety ; or, that we are releaſed from all obli- 
gation to regard them, as ſoon as we believe, 
that violating them will not hurt the perſon to 
whom they have been made, or that, if detri- 
mental to him, it will be equally beneficial to 
ourſelves, or, in any other way, will be attended 
with advantages equivalent to the foreſeen harm. 
He would be looked upon by all, as having 
| acted 
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ated baſely, who, having any advantage to 
beſtow, which he had engaged to give to one 
perſon, ſhould give it another ; nor would it 
be regarded as any vindication of his conduct 
to alledge, that he knew this other would reap 
equal profit from it, Many particular actions, 
or omiſſions of action, become, in conſequenoe 
of promiſes and engagements, highly evil, which 
other wiſe would have been entirely innocent; and 
the degree of vice in any harm done, is always 
greatly increaſed, when it is done by means of 
deceit and treachery. -— To treat a party of re- 
bels, after they had ſurrendered themſelves upon 
certain terms ſtipulated with them, in the ſame 
manner as if they had been reduced by force, 
would be generallydiſapproved: Andyet it might 
be hard to ſhew, that the conſequences of not 
keeping faith with them would have been very 
detrimental to the publick. — A general would 
be univerſally condemned, who, by means of any 
treacherous contrivance ſhould engage his ene- 
mies to truſt themſelves in his power, and then 
deftroy them. How different are our ideas of 
this from thoſe we have of the ſame end gained 
by open and fair conqueſt ? | 
Would it be indifferent whether a perſon, ſup- 
poſed to be juſt returned from ſome unknown 
| country or new world, gave a true or falſe account 


of 
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of what he had ſeen? Is there a man in the 
world who, in ſuch a caſe, would not think it 
better to tell truth than needleſsly and wantonly 
to deceive? Is it poſſible any one can think he 
may innocently, to ſave himſelf or another from 
ſome ſmall inconvenience, which he can full as 
well prevent by other means, tell any lies or 
make any falſe proteſtations, if he 4nows they 
will never be found out? It he may thus im- 
poſe upon his fellow-creatures by declaring one 
falſhood, why may he not in like circumſtances 
declare any number of falſhoods, and with any 
poſſible circumſtances of folemnity? Why is 
he not at liberty to make any declarations, how- 
ever deceitful, however blaſphemous, to prac- 
tiſe any kinds of diſſimulation and commit any 
perjuries, whenever he believes they are likely 
to hurt no one, and will be the means of intro- 
ducing him to any degree of 'greater eaſe or 
uſefulneſs in life ? — Can we, when we conſi- 
der theſe things, avoid pronouncing, that there 
is intrinſic rectitude in keeping faith and ſinceri- 
ty, and intrinſicł evil in the contrary *; and that 


* The univerſal admiration with which the ftory of 
Attilius Regulus has been received and repeated, I conſider 
as a good proof, that this is the natural ſenſe of mankind. 
His conduct upon other priccipece en appear extrava- 


gant and ridiculous. | 
it 
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it is by no means true, that veracity and falſ- 
hood appear in themſelves, and excluſive of their 
conſequences, wholly indifferent to our moral 
judgment? Is it a notion capable of being ſe- 
riouſly embraced and defended, or even borne by 
an ingenuous mind, that the goodneſs of the 
end always conſecrates the means; or that, cæ- 
teris paribtts, it is as innocent and laudable to 
accompliſh our purpoſes by lyes, prevarication 
and perjury, as by faithful and open dealing 
and honeſt labour? wherein, upon ſuch ſenti- 
ments, would conſiſt the wickedneſs of pious 
frauds, and why are they ſo much Condemned 
and deteſted ? 

No worſe miſtake, indeed, can be well con- 
ceived than this; for, as the excellent author 
before- cited obſerves, © it is certain, that ſome 
of the moſt ſhocking inſtances of injuſtice *, 
adultery, 


* Is a man warranted to deſtroy himſelf, as ſoon as he 
believes his life is become uſeleſs or burthenſome to thoſe 
about him, and miſerable to himſelf? How ſhocking in 
many circumſtances would the moſt private aſſaſſination be 
of a perſon whoſe death all may wiſh for, and conſider as 
a benefit to himſelf and to the world? Who would not 
ſeverely reproach himſelf for reſerving to himſelf the pro- 
perty of another which had been loſt, and which he had 
accidentally found, however ſecretly he might do this, and 
whatever reaſon he might have for thinking that it would 

be 
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© adultery, murder, perjury, and even perſe- 
* cution, may in many ſuppoſable caſes, not 
*© have the appearance of being likely to pro- 
** duce an overballance of miſery in the preſent 


.cc ſtate ; perhaps, ſometimes, may have a con- 


* trary appearance.“ 

A diſapprobation in the human mind of in- 
gratitude, injuſtice, and deceit, none deny. The 
point under examination is, the ground of this 


diſapprobation; whether it ariſes ſolely from 


views of inconvenience to others and confufion 
in ſociety occaſioned by them; or whether there 
be not alſo immediate wrong apprehended in 
them, independently of their effects. The in- 
ſtances and conſiderations here produced ſeem 
ſufficiently to determine this. It appears, that 
they are diſapproved when productive of no 
harm, and even when in ſome degree bene- 
ficial. | 

ce Shall it be till urged that, in caſes of this 
* kind, our diſapprobation is owing to the idea 
* of a plan or ſyſtem of common utility eſta- 
te bliſhed by cuſtom in the mind with which 
<« theſe vices a are apptehened to be inconſiſtent; 


be of greater uſe to him than to the proprietor ? Therk 
would be no end of mentioning caſes of this fort, but 1 
have choſen to inſtance particularly in veracity. 


* or 
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e or to a habit acquired of conſidering them as 
of general pernicious tendency, by which we 
e are inſenſibly influenced, whenever, in any 
te particular circumſtances or inſtances, we con- 
ce template them?“ — But why muſt we have 
recourſe to the influence of habits and aſſocia- 
tions in this caſe? This has been the refuge 


of thoſe, who would reſolve all our moral per- 


ceptions into views of private advantage, and 
may ſerve to evade almoſt any evidence which 
can be derived from experience, or from an ob- 
ſervation of the workings of our minds and the 
motives of our actions. In the caſes which 
have been mentioned, we may remove entirely 
the idea of a publick, and ſuppoſe no perſons 
exiſting beſides thoſe immediately concerned, or 
none whoſe ſtate they can at all influence; or, 
we may ſuppoſe all memory of the action to be 
for ever loſt as ſoon as done, and the agent to 
foreſee this; and yet, the ſame ideas of the 
ingratitude, injuſtice, or violation of truth will 
remain. — If the whole reaſon for regarding 
truth aroſe from its influence on ſociety, wherein 
would a primitive Chriſtian have been blame- 


' worthy for renouncing his religion, blaſpheming 


Chriſt, and worſhipping the Pagan gods (all 
which is no more than denying truth) when- 
ever he could purchaſe his life by theſe means, 


* and 
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and at the ſame time avoid a diſcovery, and thus 
prevent the prejudice that might ariſe from his 
conduct to Chriſtians and Pagans? — Peter, 
ſurely, would not have been innocent in deny- 
ing his Maſter with oaths and imprecations, 
though he had known that he ſhould never be 
detected. A ſtranger, in a Pagan country, 
would not do right to comply with its ſuper- 
ſtitions, to worſhip and profeſs contrary to his 
real ſentiments, and abjure his faith, in-order to 
ſecure his quiet or life, provided he judged the 
deceit would not be known, that he could do 
no good by a different conduct, or that his hy- 
pocriſy and compliances had no tendency to 
eſtabliſh and perpetuate idolatry. 

It is further to be obſerved on this argument, 
that in theſe caſes it does not appear that man- 
kind in general much attend to diſtant conſe- 
quences. Children particularly cannot be ſup- 
poſed to conſider theſe, or to have fixed any ideas 
of a publick or community ; and yet, we obſerve 
in them the fame averſion to falſhood, and re- 
liſh for truth, as in the reſt of mankind. There 
is indeed no leſs evidence, that in the cafes ſpe- 
cified, we approve and diſapprove immedzately, 
than there is that we do ſo, when we confider 


| benevolence or cruelty. It has been urged a- 
gainſt thoſe who derive all our deſires and ac- 
| tions 
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tions from ſelf- love, that they find out views 


and reaſonings for men, which never entered the 


minds of moſt of them ; and which, in all pro- 


bability, none attend to and are actually in- 


fluenced by in the common courſe of their 
thoughts and purſuits. — The fame may be 
urged againſt thoſe, who derive all our ſenti- 
ments of moral good and evil from.our appro- 
bation of benevolence and difapprobation of the 
want of it; and both, in my opinion, have un- 
dertaken taſks almoſt equally impracticable. 
Any perſon, one would imagine, who will im- 
partially examine his own mind, may feel ſome- 
thing different in his diſlike of ſeveral vices, 
from the apprehenfion of their diminiſhing hap- 
pinefs or producing mifery, and eaſily obſerve 
that it is not merely under theſe notions; that he 
always cenſures and condemns. It is true, this 
apprehenſion, when it occurs, always greatly 
heightens out difapprobation. Falſhood, ingra- 
titude, and injuſtice undermine the foundations 
of all ſocial intercourſe and happineſs, and the 
conſequences of them, were they to become uni- 
verſal, would (it is evident) be terrible. For 
this reaſon, ſuppoſing morality founded on an 
arbitrary ſtructure of our minds, there would be 
a neceſſity for diſtin ſenſes immediately con- 
demning and forbidding them. Leaving them 
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to the influence of a general diſapprobation of 
all actions evidencing a neglect of publick good, 
or without any particular determination againſt 
them, any farther than by every man they 
ſhould be thought likely to produce more miſe- 
ry than happineſs, would be attended with the 
worſt effects. It would not in all likelihood, by 
any means, be ſufficient tolerably to ſecure. the 
order of human ſociety ; eſpecially, conſidering 
how many amongſt mankind there are, who 
are incapable of enlarged, reflexions, and whoſe 
thoughts are confined within the narroweſt li- 
mits, and how little prone all men naturally are 
to be affected with or to regard remote events, 
as well as how liable they are to take up the 
F wrongeſt opinions of the tendencies of their 
LY. actions, and the good or ill to the world which 
| they may occaſion. 
. | Perhaps, he who ſhould maintain, that we 
| have no affection properly reſting in ourſelves, but 
„ that all our deſires and averſions ariſe from a 
proſpe& of advantage or detriment to others, 
would not aſſert what would be much leſs de- 
fenſible than what thoſe aſſert who maintain 
the reverſe of this, and deny all diſintereſted bene- 9 
volence.— In like manner, to aſſert that our 1 
approbation of beneficence is to be reſolved into 
aur approbation of veracity, or that the whole of 
| morality 
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morality conſiſts in fignifying and denying truth, 


would not be much more unreaſonable than the 
contrary aſſertion, that our approbation of vera- 
city and of all that is denominated virtue, is re- 
ſolvable into the approbation of beneficence. But 
why muſt there be in the human mind, appro- 
bation only of one ſort of actions? Why muſt 
all moral good be reduced to one particular ſpe- 
cies of it, and kind affections with the actions 
flowing from them, be repreſented, as what 
alone can appear to our moral faculty virtuous? 
Why may we not as well have an immediate 
reliſh alſo for truth, for candeur, fancerity, piety, 
gratitude, and many other modes and principles 
of conduct? — Admitting all our ideas of mo- 
rality to be derived from. implanted ſenſes and 
determinations; the latter of theſe determina- 
tions is equally poſſible with the other; and 
what has been above hinted ſhews that there is 
= | the greateſt occaſion for them to ſecure the ge- 

1 neral welfare, and that therefore it might ante- 


cedently be expected that a good Being would 
give them to us“. 
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* Dr. Hutch:ſon, however he may in general have ex- 
preſſed himſelf, as if he thought the only object of the 
moral ſenſe, and the whole of virtue, was benevolence, yet 
appears to have been convinced of the neceſſity of allowing 
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#3 How unreaſonable is that love of uniformity 
and fimplicity which inclines men thus to ſeek 
| them where it is ſo difficult to find them? It is 
wn this that, on other ſubjects, has often led men very 
_ = much aſtray, What miſtakes and extravagances 
W | in natural philoſophy have been produced, by 
the defire of diſcovering one principle which 
ſhall account for all effects? I deny not but that 
| in the human mind, as well as in the material 
5 | world, the moſt wonderful ſimplicity takes place ; 

{ but we ought to learn to wait, till we can, by 
careful obſervation and enquiry, find out where- 
in it conſiſts; and. not ſuffer ourſelves raſhly to 
determine any. thing concerning it, or to receive 


be proved by experience. 
If the account of morality J have given is 
juſt, it is not to be conceived, that promoting 


a diſlint2 ſenſe, recommending tous faithfulneſs and veracity. 
- See Philoſophiz moralis inſtitutio compendiaria, Cap. IX. 

lib. ii. Facultatis hujus, ſive orationis, comes eft et moderator 
ſenſus quidam ſubtilior, ex vers etiam cognoſcendi appetitione na- 
turali non parum confirmatus, quo vera omnia, implicia, fidelia 

comprobamus ; Jalſa, ficta, fallacia odimus. — Lib. ii. Cap. 

X. Senſu enim enjuſque proxime commendatur is ſermonis 
uſus, quem communis exigit utilitas. — Hoc vero labile ceonſilium 
eo tantum utendi ſer mone, qui cum animi ſententia congruit, qui- 
gue alios non decipit, eee et animi ſenſus per ſe, et utilit 
ſatis communis ratio. ; 


the 


_y 


any general cauſes and principles which cannot 
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the happineſs of others ſhould comprehend the 
whole of our duty, or that the conſideration of 
publick good ſhould be that alone in all circum- 
ſtances which can have any concern in deter- 
mining what is right or wrong. It has been 
obſerved, that every different ſituation of a rea- 
ſonable creature requires a different manner of 
acting, and that concerning all that can be pro- 
poſed to be done, ſomething is to be affirmed or 
denied, which, when known, neceſſarily im- 
plies a direction to the agent in regard to his 
behaviour. - 


Having premiſed theſe obſervations, I ſhall 
now proceed to enumerate ſome of the moſt im- 
portant Branches of virtue, or heads of re&itude 
and duty. 


What requires the firſt place is our DUTY 
To Gop, or the wholeof that regard, ſubjection 
and homage we owe him. Theſe ſeem un- 


queſtionably objects of moral approbation, inde- 


www, 


pendently of all conſiderations of utility. They 
are confidered as indiſpenſably ohligatory, and 
yet the principle upon which they are practiſed, 
cannot be an intention, in any manner, to be 
uſeful or profitable to the object of them. Thoſe 
perſons muſt be uncommonly weak and igno= 
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rant, who mean, by their religious ſervices, to 
make an addition to the happineſs of the Deity, 
or who entertain any apprehenſions, that it is on 
his own account, and to advance his own good, 
he expects their gratitude and prayers: I know, 
indeed, that ſome writers of great worth have 
expreſſed themſelves, as if they doubted, whe- 
ther the ſecret ſpring of all gbedience to him, 
and concurrence with his ends, is not ſome de- 
fire of contributing to his ſatisfaction and delight. 
It would be trifling with malt of my readers, to 
employ much time, in repreſenting the prodi- 
gious abſurdity of ſuch an opinion. 

Let any pious man of plain fenſe and free 
from groſs ſuperſtition, be appealed to, -and 
aſked, whether he approves of piety to God as 
proceeding from a view to his felicity ? whether 
he ſubmits to his will, and worſhips and prays 
to him, from an opinion that theſe, in the literal 
ſenſe, pleaſe or gratify. him? He would un- 


doubtedly at once, and with abhorrence, diſ- 


claim any ſuch ſentiments and motives. Upon 
a little conſideration he might ſay, * he obeyed 
e and worſhipped God, becauſe it was right, 
« becauſe he apprehended it his duty.” Should 
he be aſked, why he thought obedience and de, 


votion to God his duty? the reply that would 


ficſt and moſt naturally occur to him, would be; 
2 ** becauſe 
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« becauſe God was the creator, governor, and 


« benefactor of the whole world, and particu- 
« Jarly was his creator, governor, and benefac- 
« tor.” But ſhould he be once more aſked, 
why he thought it his duty to honour and wor- 
ſhip his Maker, benefactor and governor ? he 
would (as well he might) wonder at the queſ- 
tion, as much as if he had been aſked, why 
twenty was greater than two? — Why ſhould 
we not admit here the natural and unperverted 
ſentiments of men, and acknowledge, what 
leaves no difficulty, and ſeems ſo evident, that 
ſubmiſſion, reverence, and devotion to ſuch a be- 
ing as God, are, as much as any behaviour to 
our fellow - men, inſtances of immediate duty in- 
tuitively perceived; the ſenſe of which, equally 


with kind affections, is a {pring and motiye of 
action. 


That the ſtate and happineſs of the Deity, 


cannot be affected by any thing we, or any o- 
ther beings, can do, no one ſurely, upon mature 
conſideration, will deny. But let it be only 
ſuppoſed, that this is the caſe ; what alterations 
will follow as to our duty to him? Would 
no behaviour on this ſuppoſition, terminating 
ſolely in him as its object and end, remain pro- 
per ? Would it haye any effec i in releaſing the 

rational 
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234 Of the Subjeck. matter of Virtue. 
rational creation from their allegiance, and ren- 
dering impiety and diſobedience loſs ſhocking ? 


ated by love to God, which implies joy in his 
happineſs; but this would never produce any 
acts of acknowledgment and obedience, or any 
ſtudy of the good of others, in compliance with 
his intentions; while there is no apprehenſion 
that they can affe& his happineſs ; and, at the 
fame time, no perception of fitneſs in them in- 
dependent of this. 

What has been now ſaid, is, in ſome degree, 
applicable to ſuperiors and benefactors among 
created beings; and the grounds of duty, to 


them, are, in their general nature, the fame with 


thoſe of our duty to the Deity. A fellow-man 

may be raifed ſo much above us in ſtation and 
character, and ſo little within the reach of any 
of the effects of what we can do, that the reaſon 


of the reſpect and ſubmiſſion we pay him, and 


of our general behaviour to him, cannot be any 
view to his benefit, but principally, or- folely, the 
ſenſe of what is in itſelf right, decent, or becom- 
ing. — To all beings, according to their reſpec- 
tive natures,. characters, abilities, dignity, and 
relations toi us, there are ſuitable affections and 
manners oß behaviour owing, which, as long as 
their 


i 


It is true, all the pious and virtuous are actu- 
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their characters and relations continue the ſame, 
are as invariable as the proportion between any 
particular geometrical figures or quantities, — 
The higher the rank of any being is, the more 
perfect his nature, the more excellent his cha- 
racter, the more near and intimate his con- 
nexions with us, and the greater our obligations 
to him; the more ſtrict and indiſpenſable duty, 
or the greater degree of regard, affection, and 
ſubmiſſion we owe him. | 
This laſt obſervation ſhews us, what deed we 
ought to entertain of the importance of the duty 
we owe to God, and of the place it holds 
amongſt our other duties. There can, certainly, 
be no proportion between what is due from us 
to creatures and to the Creator; between the 
regard and deference we owe to beings of preca- 
rious, derived, and limited goodneſs, and to him 


who poſſeſſes original, neceſſary, everlaſting ful- 


neſs of all that is amiable, As much as this 
Being ſurpaſſes other beings in perfection and 
excellence, ſo much is he the worthier object of 
our veneration and love, As much as we are 
more dependent upon him, and indebted to him, 
ſo much the more abſolute ſubjection and ardent 
gratitude may he claim from us. — The whole 
univerſe, compared with God, is nothing in it- 


ſelf, nothing to us. He ought then to be 4% 


'1 | to 
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to us; his will our unalterable guide; his good- 
neſs the object of our conſtant praiſe and truſt ; 
the conſideration of his all-direQing providence 


our higheſt joy; the ſecuring his favour our ut- 


moſt ambition; and the imitation of his righte- 
ouſneſs the great end of all our actions. He is 
the fountain of all power and juriſdiction, the 
cauſe of all cauſes, the diſpoſer of the lots of all 
beings, the life and informing principle of all na- 
ture; from whoſe never-cealing influence eve- 
ry thing derives its capacity of giving us plea- 
ſure; and in whom, as their ſource and centre, 
are united all the degrees of beauty- and good 
that we can obſerve in the creation. On him 
then ought our ſtrongeſt affection and admira- 
tion to be fixed, and to him ought our minds to 
be continually directed. How ſhameful would 
it be to forget this Being amidſt ſhadows and 
vanities, to attend to his works more than bim- 
elf, or to regard any thing equally with him ? 
lt is here, undoubtedly, virtue ought to be- 
gin: From hence it ſhould take its riſe, A re- 
gard to God, as our firſt and ſovereign principle 
of conduct, ſhould always poſſeſs us, accompany 
us in the diſcharge of all private and ſocial du- 
ties, and govern our whole lives. Inferior au- 
thority we ought to ſubmit to; but at the ſame 
time ultimately viewing that authority, which is 


the 
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the ground of all other, and ſupreme in nature. 
Inferior benefactors we ſhould be grateful to, in 
proportion to our obligations to them and de- 
pendence upon them; but yet conſidering them 
as only inſtruments of his goodneſs, and reſerv- 
ing our firſt and chief gratitude to our firſt and 
chief benefactor. The gifts of his bounty, the 
objects to which he has adapted our faculties, 
and the means of happineſs he has provided for 
us, we ſhould accept and enjoy; but it would be 
diſingenuous and baſe to do it with little con- 
ſideration of the giver, or with hearts void of 
emotion towards him. Every degree of real 
worth we obſerve among inferior beings ſhould 
be properly acknowledged, and eſteemed; but 
yet as being no more than rays from his glory, 
and faint reſemblances of his perfections. Created 
excellence and beauty we, may and mult ad- 
mire; but it would be inexcuſable to be fo 
much taken up with theſe, as to overlook him 
before whom all other excellence vaniſhes. To 
him through all inferior cauſes we ought to 
look ; and his hand, it becomes us to own and 
adore, in all the phznomena of nature, and in 
every event. The conſideration of his preſence 
with us ſhould affect us more, and be a ſtronger 
check upon our behaviour, than if we knew we 
were every moment expoſed to the view of the 
115 h | whole 
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238 Of the Subjeft-matter of Virtue. 

whole creation. We ought to love him above 
all things, to throw open our minds, as much 
as poſſible, to his influence, and keep up a con- 
ſtant intercourſe with him by prayer and devo- 


tion. We ought to refer ourſelves abſolutely to ' 


his management, rely implicitly on his care, com- 
mit, with boundleſs hope, our whole beings to 
him in well-doing, and wiſb for nothing, at any 
time, but what is moſt acceptable to his wiſ- 
dom and goodnefs.—In ſhort ; he ought to have, 
in all reſpects, the ſupremacy in our minds; eve- 
ry action and deſign ſhould be facred to him; 
reverence, admiration, hope, joy, deſire of ap- 
probation, and all the affections ſuited to ſuch 
an object, ſhould exert themſelves within us, in 
the higheſt degree we are capable of them. An 
union to him, by a reſemblance and participation 
of his perfections, we ſhould aſpire to, as our 
complete dignity and happineſs, beyond which 
there can be nothing worthy the concern of any 
being. No rebellious inclination ſhould be once 
_ indulged; no murmur, in any events, ſhew 

itſelf in our minds; and no defire or thought 
ever entertained by us, which is inconfiſtent 
with an-inviolable and chearful loyalty of heart 
to his government. 

Theſe are ſome of the chief particulars of our 
duty to the Deity; and it naturally here offers 
2 itſelf 
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Of the Subject. matter of Virtue. 239 
itſelf to our obſervation, how extremely defec- 


tive the characters of thoſe perſons are, who, 


whatever they may be in other reſpects, live in 
the neglect of God. Nothing, indeed, can be 
more melancholy, than to fee ſo many ca- 
pable of maintaining a good opinion of them- 
ſelves, though they know themſelves to be 
regardleſs of devotion and piety, and inat- 
tentive to the Author of all good. Can any 
one ſeriouſly think, that a miſbehaviour of this 
kind is not as truly inconſiſtent with goodneſs of 
temper and ſound virtue, and in the ſame man- 
ner deſtructive of the foundations of hope and 
bliſs, as any other miſbehaviour ? Do neglect 


and ingratitude, when men are the objects of 


them, argue great evil of temper, but none 
when the author of the world is their object? 
Why ſhould impiety be leſs criminal than 
diſhoneſty? 

Every man, as far as he diktiarges cis and 
ſocial duties, is to be loved and valued, nor can 
any thing be ſaid. that ought in reaſon to diſcou- 
rage him, Whatever good any perſon does, or 
whatever: degree of real virtue he poſſeſſes, he is 
ſure, in ſome way or other, to be the better for. 
Though it ſhould not be ſuch as can avail to his 
happineſs at laſt, or ds . 2 Juſt condem- 

n nation ; 3 
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nation; yet it will, at leaſt, render him ſo muck 
the leſs guilty and unhappy. — But, in truth; 
as long as men continue void of religion and 
piety, there is great reaſon. to apprehend they are 
deſtitute of the genuine principle of virtue, and 
poſſeſs but little true moral worth. Their good 
behaviour in other inſtances, may probably flow 
more from the influence of inſtinct and natural 
temper, or from the love of diſtinction, credit, 
and private advantages, than from a ſincere re- 
gard to what is reaſonable and fit as ſuch. Were 
this the principle that chiefly influenced them, 
they would have an equal regard to al/ duty; 
they could not be eaſy in the omiſſion of any 
thing they know to be right, and eſpecially not 
in the habitual neglect of him, with whom 
they have infinitely more to do, than with all 
the world. — He that forgets. God and his 
government, preſence and laws, wants the. 
main ſupport and the living root of genuine 
virtue, as well as the moſt fruitful ſource of 
tranquility and joy: Nor can he, with due. 
exactneſs, care, and faithfulneſs, be ſuppoſed 
capable of performing his duties to himſelf and 
others. He that is without the proper affec- 
tions to the Author of his being, or who does 
not ſtudy to cultivate them by thoſe acts and 
exerciſes, which are the natural expreſſions of 
them, 
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Of the Subject. malter of Virtue. 24t 
them, ſhould indeed be aſhamed to make any 


pretenſions to integrity and goodneſs of charac- 


ter, — The knowledge and love of the Deity, 
* the univerſal mind, is as natural a perfection 
to ſuch a being as man, as any accompliſh- 
ment to which we arrive by cultivating out 
natural diſpoſitions ; nor is that mind come 
to the proper ſtate and vigour of its kind; 
where religion is not the main exerciſe and 
e delight *.“ | 


cc 


It 


* Illuſtrations on the Moral Senſe by Dr. Hutcheſon, Sea. 6. 
See alſo his Sy/em of Moral Philoſophy, Chap. X. Book I. 
Vol. I. where may be found an excellent account of the 
worſhip and affections due to God, and of their impor- 
tance to our perfection and happineſs. — See likewiſe the 
Chara#teri/licks,. Vol. ii. p. 76. © Hence we may deter- 
e mine juſtly the relation which virtue has to piety; the 


«© firſt being not complete but in the latter: Since where 


« the latter is wanting, there can neither be the ſame be- 
« nignity, firmneſs, or conſtancy z the ſame good com- 
<« poſure of the affections, or uniformity of mind. And 
thus the perfection and height of virtue muſt be owing 
tc to the belief of a god.” — And elſewhere, ** Man is 
& not only born to virtue; friendſhip, honeſty, and faith, 
* but to religion, piety, adoration, and a generous ſurren- 
ho der of his mind to whatever happens from that ſupreme 


cauſe, or order of things, which he acknowledges en- 


« tirely juſt and perfect.“ Vol. iii. p. 224. My de- 

© ſign is this, to make you free and happy: always looking 

« unte God in every ſmall and in every great matter.“ 
R E 
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It muſt, however, be added, that the perſons 
who fall into the contrary extreme, are, upon 
all accounts, the moſt inexcuſable and wicked; 
I mean, thoſe who pretend to religion without 
benevolence, without honeſty ; who are zealouſly 
devout, but at the ſame time envious, peeviſh, 
perverſe, ſpiteful, and can cheat and trick, lie 
and calumniate, Nothing can be conceived 
more inconſiſtent, more ſhameful, or more in- 
tolerable than this. The folemn worſhip of 
ſuch is the higheſt poſſible aggravation of theic 
guilt. The regard they pretend for God is an 
abuſe and mockery of him; and their religion 


the worlt fort of blaſphemy. Religion furniſhes 


us with the ſtrongeſt motives to ſocial duties ; it 
lays us under additional obligations to perform, 
them; and it is the nature of it to improve our 
zeal for all that is juſt and good, to increaſe our 
love of all men, and to render us more gentle, 
mild, fair, candid, and upright,-in proportion to 
the degree in which it truly poſſeſſes our hearts. 
He, therefore, who, while under any influence 


from. religion, and with the idea of God in his 


Eis Tov Oo agoparras & away: witpy xai ty. Epi. 
apud Arr. Lib. ii. cap. 19. — ** Nothing, ſays M. Anto- 
„ ninus, is well done, that is done without a reſpect to 
de the Divine nature.“ Our arIpoTivoy T1 avev Tig 675 
ra Sd cura, ty enges Lib. iii. Sect, 13. 
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mind, does any thing wrong, is ſo much the 


more blameable, and ſhews proportionably 


greater degeneracy and viciouſneſs of character. 


Before we quit this ſubject, I cannot help 
begging the reader to pauſe a-while, and to con- 
ſider particularly, what is meant by the will of 


God, and how important and awful a motive 
to action it implies. 
What can have a tendency to impreſs an at- 


tentive mind ſo deeply, or ſtrike it with ſo much 
force, as to think, in any circumſtances, God 
« wills me to ab, or to bear this? — One ſuch 


reflexion ſhould be enough at all times to diſ- 


arm the ſtrongeſt temptations, to filence every 


complaint, to defeat all oppoſition, and to in- 


ſpire us with the moſt inflexible courage and 


reſolution. Did we take more leiſure to attend 
to this, we could not poſſibly behave as we of- 


ten do. He that, when ſolicited to any thing 
unlawful, will but ſtop, till he has duly attend- 


ed to the ſenſe and felt the werght of this truth; 
the Deity diſapproves and forbids my com- 
« pliance,” muſt tremble at the thought of 
complying, and loſe all inclination to it. When 


we think rightly who God is, nothing can ap- 


pear ſo ſhocking as that helpleſs, indigent be- 


ings, his own offspring, and the objects of his 


conſtant care and bounty, ſhould counteract his 
| _ inten- 


r 
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intentions, and rebel againſt his authority, or be 
diſſatisfied with what he appoints. The moſt 
loud applauſes and general friendſhip of our 
fellow-creatures are nothing, and can have no 
effect, when ſeparated from his. All oppoſition 
is impotence, when not approved by him: And 
the threats of all the world, could they be ſup- 
poſed to interfere with what we know he re- 
quires from us, would, if we had a juſt ſenſe of 
things, be as much loſt to us as a whiſper in 
the midſt of thunder, or the attention to a toy 
in the moment of inſtant death. | 

What it is he wills, we can in general be at 
no loſs to know. Whatever afflictions or diſ- 
appointments happen to us; whatever pains we 
feel, or unavoidable inconveniencies are mingled 
with the lot aſſigned us; theſe it is as certain 
that he wills us to bear, and to acquieſce in, as 
it is that we at all ſuffer by them: Since it is 
demonſtrable, that in his world and under his 
eye, nothing can befal us either contrary to, or 
without his conſent and direction. Whatever 
opportunities fall in our way of doing good, it is 
his will that we embrace and improve. What- 
ever our conſciences dictate to us, and we know 
to be right to be done, that he commands more 
evidently and undeniably, than if by a voice 
from heaven we had been called upon to do it. 
| s | — And, 
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And, when conſcious of faithful endeavours to 
be and do every thing that we ought to be and 
do, with what joy of heart may we look up to 
him, and exult in the aſſurance of his approba- 
tion? When employed in a&s of kindneſs, in 
forming good habits, and praQtifing truth and 
righiteoulbeks; ; how reſolute and immoveable 
muſt it render an upright perſon, and with what 
fortitade and ardour may it poſſeſs his breaſt, to 
conſider; * am doing the will of Him to 
© whom the world owes its birth, and whom 
te the whole creation obeys : I am imitating the 
« perfections, and ſecuring the friendſhip of 
« that Being, who is everlaſting truth and righ- 
© teoufneſs; who cannot, therefore, be con- 
« ceived to be indifferent to thoſe who practiſe 
* them; and who poſſeſſes infinite power, 
* and can cauſe all nature to furniſh out its 
« ſtores to bleſs the?” 
Thus does religion elevate the mind; and 
ſuch is the force and majeſty it gives to virtue. 
The moſt effeftual means of forming a good 
temper and eſtabliſhing good diſpoſitions, is the 
contemplation of the divine adminiſtration and 
goodneſs. We cannot have our minds too in- 
tent upon them, or ſtudy enough to make every 
thobght pay homage to the Divinity, and to 
hallow our whole converſation by an habitual 
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regard to him whoſe prerogative it is, as the 
firſt cauſe. and the original of all perfection, to 
be the guide and end of all the actions of his 
creatures. 

It will, I ſuppoſe, ſcarcely be thought by the 
moſt curſory reader, that what has been now 
ſaid, lays greater ſtreſs upon vill, than is conſiſ- 
tent with the foundation of morals I have been 
defending. 

It has not been aſſerted, that, of itſelſ, it can 
have any effect on-morality, or be an end and 
rule of action. If we conſider it as denoting 
either the general power of producing effects, or 
the actual exertion of this power; it is moſt 
manifeſt, that it implies nothing of a rule, direc- 
tion, or motive, but is entirely miniſterial to 
theſe, and ſuppoſes them. UNDERSTANDING 
is, in the nature of it, before WILL; KNoW+ 
LEDGE before POWER : it being neceſſary, that 
every intelligent agent, in exerting his power, 
ſhould know what he does, or deſign ſome. ef- 
fect, which he underſtands to be poſſible. The 
general idea of will is applicable alike to all be- 
ings capable of deſign and action; and, there- 
fore, merely as will, it can never have any in- 
fluence on our determinations, 

What renders obedience to the will of God 
a mw of ſo high and indiſpenſable a nature, is 
this 
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this very conſideration, that it is the w:/ll of God; 
the will of the univerſal and almighty Parent, 
benefactor, and ruler; a will which is in neceſ- 
fary union with perfect rectitude, which always 
executes the dictates of it, and which, whenever 
made known, directs to what is abſolutely 0%. 
When we obey this then, it is unerring rectitude, 
it is the voice of eternal wiſdom we obey ; and it 
is then, therefore, we act moſt wiſely, 


The /econd branch of virtue, which we may 
take notice of, is that which has ourſelves for its 
object. There is, undoubtedly, a certain man- 
ner of conduct terminating in ourſelves, which 


is properly matter of duty to us. It is too ab- 
ſurd to be maintained by any one, that no re- 


lation which an action may have to our own 
happineſs or miſery, can (ſuppoſing other beings 
unconcerned) have any influence in determin- 
ing, whether it is or is not to be done, or make 
it appear to rational and calm reflexion other- 
wiſe than morally indifferent. — It is contradic- 
tory to ſuppoſe, that the ſame neceſſity which 
makes an end to us, and determines us to the 
choice and deſire * of it, ſhould be unaccompa- 

nied with an approbation of ufing the means of 


* See laſt Section of Chapter I, page 68. 
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attaining it, It is, in reality, no more morally 
indifferent, how we employ our faculties, and 
what we do relating to our own intereſt, than it 


is how we behave to our fellow-creatures. If 


it is my duty to promote the good of another, 
and to abſtain from hurting him; the ſame, 
moſt certainly, muſt be my duty with regard to 
myſelf. It would be contrary to all reaſon to 
deny this; or to aſſert that I gyght to conſult 
the good of another, but not my own; or that 
the advantage an action will produce to another 
makes it right to be done, but that an equal ad- 
vantage to myſelf leaves me at liberty to do or 
omit it. — So far is this from being true, that 
it will be ſtrange, if any one can avoid acknow- 


ledging that it is right and fit that a being ſhould, 


when all circumſtances on both fides are equal, 
prefer himſelf to another; reſerve, for example, 
to himſelf, a certain means of enjoyment he poſ- 
ſeſſes, rather than part with it to a franger, to 
whom it will not be more beneficial. 


It is evident, that this affords us another in- 


ſtance of right behaviour, the principle of which 


is not kind affection, and which no views of 


public utility, or ſympathy with others can poſ- 


 fibly explain. What can prove more inconteſ- 


tably that actions evidencing kind affections are 
not the only ones we approve, than our approv- 


ing 
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ing in many caſes of the prevalency of ſelf- love 
againſt them, and our being conſcious that in 
theſe caſes it /bould thus prevail? Private inte- 
reſt affords us, indeed, the fulleſt ſcope for vir- 
tue; and the practice of this branch of duty is 
no leſs difficult, and requires no leſs reſolution 
and zeal, than the practice of any other branch 
of duty. Our lower principles and appetites are 
by da means always friendly to true ſelf- love. 
They almoſt as often interfere with this as with 
benevolence. We continually ſee men, through 
the influence of them, acting in oppoſition to 
their own acknowledged intereſt, as well as to 
that of others, and ſacrificing to them their for- 
tunes, healths, and lives. — Now, in caſes of 
this kind, when a perſon is tempted to forego 
his own happineſs by ari importunate appetite, 
it is as really praiſe-worthy to overcome the 
temptation, and preſerve a ſteady regard to his 
own intereſt, as it is to perform any acts of juſ- 
tice, or to overcome temptations' to be diſhoneſt 
or crue]. Reſtraining licentious paſſions; ſtrict 


temperance, ſobriety, and chaſtity ; rejecting 


preſent for future greater good; governing all 
our inferior powers, ſo as that they ſhall never 
diſturb. the order of our minds; acting up to 
the digmity and hopes of reaſonable and immor- 
tal beings; and the uniform and ſtedfaſt pur- 

ſuit 
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ſuit of our own true perfection in oppoſition to . 
whatever difficulties may come in our way: 
This is high and true virtue. We have it not 
in our power to avoid approving and admiring 
ſuch conduct. — On the contrary ; an undue 
neglect of our own good; folly and impru- 
dence; intemperance and voluptuouſneſs ; ſenſu- 
ality and extravagance ; acting beneath our cha- 
racers and expectations; confining our «mbi- 
tion to low and tranſitory objects, when we 
might fix them on objects of ineſtimable worth 
and eternal duration; following blind paſſions 
to beggary and diſtreſs, and yielding up to them 
our liberty, independence, and ſelf-enjoyment, 
the principal bleſſings of this life, and the proſ- 
pect of future happineſs: All this, however 
hurtful to none but the agent himſelf, is vicious 
and criminal: The guilty perſon deſerves the 
ſevereſt reproaches, and neceſſarily appears to 
himſelf and others baſe and deſpicable. — The 
ſelfiſhneſs we blame is ſuch a regard to our own 
gratification, and ſuch an attention to a narrow 
and partial private intereſt, as engroſſes too much 
of our labour, contracts our hearts, excludes a 
due concern for others and a proper regard to 
their good, and ſtifles or checks the exerciſe of 
benevolence, friendſhip and generoſity. Where 
nothing of this ſort takes place, the care of 
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ſelf is never cenſured, but always expected and 
praiſed. 

It ſhould not, however, be e that 
acting with a view to private advantage does 
not ſo generally and certainly prove virtuous in- 
tention, as acting with a view to publick good; 
and that, in rejecting an evil to ourſelves, or 
embracing a good to ourſelves, when it is ſen- 
ſible and at hand, and no oppoſition ariſes from 
any interfering defires and propenſions, the vir- 
tuous effort and deſign, and, conſequently, the 
degree of virtue in the agent, can be but ſmall. 
But of this more fully hereafter. 

For the reaſon, why we have not ſo ſenfible 
an indignation againſt the neglect of private 
good, as againſt many other inſtances of wrong 
behaviour, ſee what is ſaid under the fourth ob- 
ſervation in The Diſſertation on Virtue, at the 
end of Butler's Analogy. 


Thirdly, Another part of rectitude is Beng- 
FICENCE, or the ſtudy of the good of others. 
Publick happineſs is an object that muſt neceſ- 
farily determine all minds to prefer and deſire it. 
It is of eſſential and unchangeable value and 
importance ; and there is not any thing which 
appears to our thoughts with greater light and 
evidence, or of which we have more undeniably 
an 
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an intuitive perception, than that it is right to 
promote and purſue it. — So important a patt 
-of virtue is this, and fo univerſally acknow- 
Tedped, that it is become a confiderable ſub- 
ject of debate, 1 it be not the whole of 
'virtue. 

As, under the rectüäng head, it hid been ob- 
ſerved, that it would be ftrange that the good 
of another ſhould. make an action fit to be per- 
formed, but our own good not; the contrary 
obſetvation may be here made; namely, that it 
canmot be conſiſtently ſappoſed that our own 
good ſhould make an action fit to de performed, 
ar that of others not. 

All rational beings ought to have a ſhare in our 
Kind withes and affections: But we are ſurround- 
ed with fellow-1nen, beings of the fame nature, in 
the fame circumftances, and having the ſame 

wants with ourſelves; to whom therefore we 
are in a peculiar manner linked and related, 
-arid whoſe happineſs and miſery depend very 
much on our behaviour to them. Theſe con- 
ſidetations engage us to labour particularly to 
be uſeful to mankind, and to cultivate to the 
uttnoſt the principle of benevolence to them. 
And how amiable does the man appear in 
whoſe breaſt this divine principle reigns ; who 
ſtudies to make all with whom he has any con- 
nexion 
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nexion eaſy and happy; who loves others as he 
deſires others to love him; whoſe joy is their joy, 
and miſery their miſery; who is humane, pa- 
tient, humble, and generous; never gives the 
leaſt indulgence to any harſh or unfriendly diſ- 
poſitions, and comprehends in what he counts 
himſelf his relations, friends, neighbours, coun- 
try, and ſpecies ? 


Fourthly, The next head of virtue proper to 
be mentioned is GRATITUDE. The conſidera- 
tion that we have received benefits, lays us un- 

der peculiar obligations to the: perſons. who have 
conferred them; and renders that behaviour, 
which to others may be: innocent, to them cri- f 
mal. That this is not to be looked upon as 
the effect merely of the utility of gratitude, ap- 
pears, I think, ſufficiently from the citation at 
he beginning of this chapter. xr] 

With reſpect to this part of virtue, it 4 is pro- 
per to obſerve, that it is hut one out of a great 
variety of inſtances, wherein particular facts and 
circumſtances conſtitute a fitneſs of a different 

behaviour to different perſons, independently of 
its conſequences. The different moral qualifi- 
cations of different perſons; their different de- 
3 nearneſs to us in eee, and 
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numberleſs circumſtances in their ſituations, and 
characters, have the like effect, and give juſt 
E reaſon, in innumerable inſtances, for a prefer- 
It ence of ſome of them to others. Some of 
"8 theſe circumſtances may be of fo little moment 
| in themſelves, that almoſt any appearance or poſ- 
| ſibility of greater good may ſuſpend their in- 
fluence; although when there is no ſuch ap- 
pearance, they have full effect in determining 
what is right. A fact of the ſame kind with 
this, we ſhall have occaſion to mention under 
the head of zu/irce. 

What will be moſt beneficial, or productive 
of the greateſt public good, 1 acknowledge to 
be the moſt general and leading conſideration in 
all our enquiries concerning #:ght ; and ſo im- 
portant 1s it, when the publick intereſt depend- $ 
ing is very conſiderable, that it may ſet aſide 
every obligation which would otherwiſe ariſe 
from the common rules of juſtice, from pro- 3 
raiſes, private intereſt, friendſhip, gratitude, and 
all particular attachments and connexions. 


v, 


oy * 


Fifthly, VERACITY is a moſt important part 
of virtue. Of this a good deal has been already 
* ſaid. As it has ſome dependance upon the di, 
14 ferent ſentiments and affettions we feel with re- 
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ſpe to truth and falſtood, it will not be impro- 
per to be a little particular in giving an account 
of the foundation of theſe. 

The difference between truth and falſhood 
is the ſame with the difference between ſome- 
thing and nothing, and infinitely greater, than 
the difference between realities and chimeras or 
fictions; becauſe the latter have a real exiſtence 
in the mind, and ſo far, allo a poſſible, external 
exiſtence, — There is indeed an imaginary rea- 
lity, with which we are obliged always to cloath 
falſhood, in order at all to write or ſpeak about 
it; but this is derived entirely from the reality 
of its contrary, So, likewiſe, we commonly 
ſpeak of diſorder,  filence, and darkneſs, as if they 
denoted ſomewhat: poſitive; whereas, whatever 
politive ideas we can have when we mention 
them, - muſt be the ideas of the things them. 
ſelves, of which they are negations ; and, were 
it not for theſe, there could be no words for 
them. — Now, it cannot be conceived, that en- 
tity and nonentity, what is real, and what is 
not ſo, ſhould be alike regarded by the mind. 
Truth muſt be pleaſing and deſirable to an in- 
telligent nature; nor can it be otherwiſe than 
diſagreeable to it, to find itſelf in a ſtate of de- 
ception, and mocked with error. — As much er- 
ror: as there is in any mind, ſo much darkneſs is 

| E | there 
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there in it; ſo much, if I may ſo expreſs my- 
felf, is it leſs diſtant from non-exiſtence. As 
much truth as it is in poſſeſſion of, ſo much 
has it of perception and knowledge. To diſ- 
affect truth or to love error, is to deſire to ſee © 
nothing as it is. We often indeed are pleaſed © 
with finding that we have been miſtaken ; but 
it is never the having been miſtaken that pleaſes, © 
but ſome advantage it was the occaſion of tio 
us. In the ſame ſenſe, an act of villainy may © 
pleaſe us; that is, ſome of its conſequences 
or circumſtances may pleaſe us, not the vil- 
lainy itfelf. We frequently delight in our er- 
tors, but not as errors. As ſoon as we diſcover 
in any inſtance that we ert, ſo far in that 
inſtance we no longer err; and this diſco- 
very is always in itſelf grateful to us, for the 
ſame reaſon that truth is ſo. — In ſhort, we ſhall, 
I believe, find, in whatever light we conſider 
this ſubject, that the notion of the arbitrarineſs 
of the reliſh we have for truth, or of the diſtinc- 
tion we make in our inward regards between it 
and fal hood, implics what is impoſſible. 3 
Truth then, is not ſuſceptible of any raffec= - 
tions to it that may be arbitrarily appointed, but 
neceſſarily recommends itſelf to our preference. 
Now, the eſſence of hing conſiſting in uſing 
eſtabliſhed ſigns in order to decezve or produce 
«= 1 aſſent 
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aſſent to what is falſe, it muſt be diſapproved 
by all rational beings upon the ſame grounds 
with thoſe on which truth and knowledge are 
deſired by them, and right judgment preferred 
to miſtake and ignorance. — No beings, ſup- 
poſed alike indifferent to truth and falſhood 
and careleſs which they embrace, can be con- 


themſelves or others; and he who will not ſay, 
that, conſequences apart, (which is all along 
ſuppoſed) to know is not better than to err, or 
or that there is nothing to determine any being 
as rational, to chuſe wiſdom rather than folly, 
c juſt apprehenſions rather than ' wrong, to be 
. awake and actually to ſee rather than to be in a 
continual delirium: He, I ſay, who will not 
maintain this, will ſcarcely be un willing to ac- 
knowledge an immediate rectitude in veracity. 
Under this head, I would comprehend im- 
partiality and honeſty of mind in our enquiries 
after truth, as well as a ſacred regard to it in all 
we ſay; fair and ingenuous dealing; ſuch an 
openneſs and ſimplicity of temper as exclude 
guile and prevarication, and all the contemptible 
arts of craft, equivocation and hypocriſy ; fide- 
 lity to our engagements ; fincerity and upright- 


others ; and the careful avoiding of all ſecret at- 
So tempts 


ceived to take offence at any impoſition upon. 


neſs in our tranſactions with ourſelves as well as 
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tempts to deceive ourſelves as well as others; and 
to evade or diſguiſe the truth in examining our 
own characters. 

Some of theſe particulars, though they pro- 
perly belong to the diviſion of rectitude 1 have 


now in view, and which has truth for its object; 
yet are not properly included in the ſignification 


of veracity. — But it requires our notice, that 
fidelity to promiſes is properly a branch or in- 
ſtance of veracity. —* The nature and obliga- 
tion of promiſes have been repreſented as attend- 
ed with great difficulties ; which makes it ne- 
ceſſary to deſire that this obſervation wy be 
particularly conſidered. 

By a promiſe ſome declaration is mids or 
aſſurance given to another, which brings us un- 
der an obligation to act or not to act, from 
which we ſhould have been otherwiſe free. 
Such an obligation never flows merely from 


declaring a reſolution or intention; and therefore 
a promiſe muſt mean more than this ; and the 
whole difference is, that the one relates to the 


preſent, the other to future time. — When I ſay 
I . to do an action, I affirm only a preſent 


fact. But to promiſe, is to declare that ach 


* See Treatiſe of Human Nature. Vol. III. Book 
III. Part II. Sect. V. | 
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a thing ſhall be done, or that ſuch and ſuch 
events /hal/ happen. In this caſe, it is not 
enough to acquit me from the charge of falſ- 
hood, that I intend to do what I promiſe, but it 
muſt be actually done, agreeably to the aſſu- 
rances given. After declaring a reſolution to do 
an action, a man is under no obligation actually 
to do it, becauſe he did not ſay he would; his 
word and veracity are not engaged; and the 
non- performance cannot infer the guilt of vio- 
lating truth. On the contrary, When a perſon 
declares he will do any action, he becomes o- 
bliged to do it, and cannot afterwards omit 
it, without incurfing the imputation of de- 
claring falſhood, as really as if he had de- 
clared what he knew to be a falſe paſt or 
preſent fact; and in much the ſame manner 
as he would have done, if he had pretended 
to know, and had accordingly aſſerted, that a 
certain event would happen at a certain time; 
which yet did not then happen. There is, 
however, a conſiderable difference between this 
laſt caſe, and the falſhood implied in breaking 
promiſes and engagements; for the object cf 
theſe is ſomething, the exiſtence of which de- 
pends on ourſelves, and which we have in ot r 
power to bring to paſs ; and therefore here the 
falſhood muſt be known and wilful, and entirely 
8 2 imputable 
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imputable to our own negle& and guilt, But 
in the caſe of events predicted which are not 
ſubje& to our dominion, the blame, as far as 
there may be any, muſt ariſe from pretending to Eh 
knowledge which we really want, and aſſerting z : 
abſolutely what we are not ſure of. WM 
To promiſe then, being to aſſert a fact de- 7 
pendent on ourſelves, with an intention to pro- 1 
duce faith in it, and reliance upon it, as cer- = 
tainly to happen; the obligation to keep a pro- 
miſe 1s the ſame with the obligation to regard 
truth ; and the intention of it cannot be, in the 
ſenſe ſome have aſſerted, to will or create a new 
obligation ; unleſs it can be pretended that the 
obligation to veracity is created by the mere 
breath of men every time they ſpeak, or make 
any profeſſions. If indeed we mean by creating 
a new obligation, that the producing a particu- 
lar effect or performance of an external action 
becomes fit, in conſequence of ſome new fitua- 
tion of a perſon, or ſome preceding acts of his 
own, which was not fit before ; it may be very 
well acknowledged; nor is there any thing in 
the leaſt myſterious in it. Thus, performance : 
becomes our duty after a promiſe, in the fame MX 
ſenſe that repentance becomes our duty in con- 
ſequence of doing wrong, reparation of an in- 
jury, in conſequence of committing it, or a 
par- 
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particular manner of conduct, in conſequence of 


Ty « py . . 

4 placing ourſelves in particular circumſtances and 
F relations of life. 

2 As a confirmation of this account, if any con- 


firmation was neceſſary, it might be obſerved, 
that falſe declarations in general, and violations 
of engagements, admit of the ſame extenuations 
or aggravations according to the different de- 
grees of ſolemnity with which they are made, 
and the different importance of the ſubjects of 

q them, 

T The laſt part of virtue, I ſhall mention, is 
JosTice : Meaning by this word, that part of 
virtue which regards property, or commerce. 

| The original of the idea of property is the 
k ſame with that of right and wrong in general, 
1 It denotes ſuch a relation of a particular object 

MY to a particular perſon, as infers or implies, that 

2 it is fit he ſhould have the uſe and diſpoſal 
1 of it rather than others, and that it is wrong 
1 to deprive him of it. This is what every one 

; means by calling a = his right, or ſaying 
that it is bis own. 

Upon this there are two queſtions that may 
be afked. Firſt, How an object obtains this 
relation to a perſon ? - Secondly, Into what 
we are to reſolve, and how we are to account 
3 | for 
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for the right and woo we perceive in theſe 
inſtances ? | 

The writers of Etbicks are very well agreed 
in their anſwers to the firſt of theſe queſtions, 
An object, it is obvious, will acquire the relation 
which has been mentioned to a perſon, in con- 


ſequence of firſt poſſeſſion; in conſequence of 


its being the fruit of his labour; by donation, 
ſucceſſion, and many other ways not neceſſary 
to be here enumerated. 

It is far from being ſo generally agreed, what 
is the true account of this: But I cannot find 
any peculiar difficulties attending it. Number- 
leſs are the facts and circumſtances, which vary 
and modify the general law of right, or alter 
the relations of particular effects to it. Taking 
poſſeſſion, of an object, and diſpoſing of it as 1 
pleaſe, abſtracted from all particular circum- 
ſtances attending ſuch conduct, is innocent; but 
ſuppoſe the object was before poſſeſſed by an- 
other, the fruit of whoſe labour it was, and who 
conſents not to be deprived of it, and then this 
conduct becomes wrong; not merely upon the 
account of its conſequences, but immediately 


wrong. — Taking to ourſelyes any of the means 


of enjoyment, when quite looſe from - our fel- 
low-creatures, or not related to them in any of 
the ways which determine property, cannot be 

the 


bor common convenience, there is no property 
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the ſame with doing this, when the contrary is 
true; nor is it poſſible to frame the ſame moral 
judgment concerning an action in theſe different 
circumſtances. — That fir/# poſſeſſion, preſerip- 
tion, donation, ſucceſſion, &c. ſhould be circum- 
ſtances which alter the nature of a caſe, deter- 


mine right and wrong, and induce obligation, 


where otherwiſe we ſhould have been free, is 
not leſs conceivable than that benefits received, 
private or publick intereſt, the will of certain 
beings, or any of the other conſiderations before 
inſiſted on, ſhould have this effect. There is no 
other account to be given of this, than that 
« ſuch is truth, ſuch the nature of things.” 
And this account, wherever it diſtinctly appears, 
is ultimate and ſatisfactory, and leaves nothing 
further for the mind to deſire, 


The limbs, the faculties, and lives of perſons | 


are theirs, or to be reckoned amongſt their pro- 
perties, in much the ſame ſenſe and upon the 
ſame grounds with their external goods and ac- 
quiſitions. The former differ from the latter, 
no more than the latter differ among themſelves. 
The right to them is obtained in different ways, 
but is equally real and certain. And if, ante- 
cedently to ſociety and conventions entered inte 


of the latter kind, and it is naturally indifferent 
84 in 
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in what manner what we take and detain is re- 
lated to another; it will be hard to ſhew that 
the ſame is not true of the other kind of pro- 
perty, or that in reality there can be any right 
to any thing. 

Were nothing meant, wha we ſpeak of the 
rights of beings, but that it is for the general 
utility, that they ſhould have the exclufive en- 
joyment of ſuch and ſuch things; then, where 
this is not concerned, a man has no more right 
to his liberty or his life, than to objects the moſt 
foreign to him; and having no property, can be 
no object of injurious or unjuſt treatment. Sup- 
poſing two men to live together, without being 
at all connected with or known to the reſt 
of the world; one of them could poſſeſe 

nothing that did not in reaſon lie quite open to 
the ſeizure of the other, nothing that was his, 
or that he could properly give away: There 
would be nothing wrong in the moſt wanton 
and unprovoked invaſion or deſtruction of the 
enjoyments of the one by the other, ſuppoſing 
this in the other's power, and that in any cir- 
cumſtances he knew he ſhould gain as much 
by it as the other would loſe. What little rea- 
ſon then have we, upon theſe principles, for 
rejecting the opinion that a ſtate of nature is a 

rats” of war? | 
7 heſe 
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_ Theſe obſervations may be more clearly ap- 
plied to independent ſocieties of men, who are 
to be looked upon as in a ſtate of nature with 
reſpe& to one another, and amongſt whom it is 
very ſtrange (as whatever one of them can take 
from the other may be equally uſeful to both) 


that the notions of property and injuſtice ſhould 


prevail almoſt as much as amongſt private per- 
ſons, if theſe notions are not natural, or if derived 
wholly from the conſideration of publick good. 
But beſides, if publick goed be the fole meaſure 


and foundation of property and of the rights of 


beings, it would be abſurd to ſay innocent beings 
have a right to exemption from miſery, or that 
they may not be made in any degree miſerable, 
if but the ſmalleſt degree of prepollent good can 
ariſe from it. Nay, any number of innocent 
beings might be placed in a ſtate of abſolute and 
eternal miſery, provided amends is made for 
their miſery by producing at the ſame time a 
greater number of beings in a greater degree 
happy. For wherein would this be worſe than 


producing a leſs rather than a greater degree of 


good, or than producing the exceſs only of the 
happineſs above the miſery, without any degree 
of the latter? What makes the difference be- 
tween communicating happineſs to a jingle be- 
ing in ſuch a manner, as that it ſhall be only 

| the 
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the exceſs of his enjoyments above his ſufferings; 
and communicating happineſs to a /yſtem of 
beings in ſuch a manner that a great number 
of them ſhall be totally miſerable, but a greater 
number happy? Would there be nothing in 
ſuch a procedure that was not right and juſt ; 
eſpecially could we conceive the ſufferings of 
the unhappy part to be, in any way, the occaſion 
or means of greater happineſs to the reſt? Is a 
man, be his relations or kindneſles to another. 
what they will, capable of receiving no injury 
from him by any actions not detrimental to the 
publick? Might a man innocently ruin any 
number of his fellow y- creatures, provided he cauſes 
in a greater degree the good of others? Such 
conſequences are plainly ſhocking to our natu- 
ral ſentiments; but I know not how to avoid 
them on the principles I am examining. — 
It is indeed far from eaſy to determine what de- 
gree of ſuperior good would compenſate the ir- 
reparable and undeſerved ruin of one perſon ; 
or what overbalance of happineſs would be great 
enough to juſtify the abſolute miſery of one 
innocent being“. Be theſe things however as 


they 


* There are ſome actions, ſays Cicero, fo foul, that a 
good man would not do them to fave bis country. De 
. Lib. I. Chap. XLV. — He praiſes Fabius the Ro- 
man 


- 
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they will; there is at leaſt enough in the con- 
ſiderations now propoſed to ſhew that publick 
happineſs cannot be the ſole ſtandard and mea- 
ſure of juſtice and injuſtice. But, without hav- 
ing recourſe to them, the deciſion of this queſ- 


1 tion might perhaps be reſted entirely on the 
determination any impartial perſon ſhall find 
* himſelf obliged to give in the following caſe. 
= — —- Imagine any object which cannot be 
5 divided or enjoyed in common by two perſons, 


and which alſo would be of equal advantage to 
Js both: Is it not fit, ſetting aſide all diſtant con- 
= quences, that the ft poſſeſſir, or he whoſe 
X {kill and labour had procured it, ſhould have the 
uſe and enjoyment of it rather than the other ? 


6. man general, for ſending back to Pyrrhus a deſerter, who 
5 had offered privately to poiſon him for a proper reward 
5 from the Romans And alſo Ari//ides for rejecting, be- 
<a cauſe not juſt, a propoſal very profitable to his country, 
a made to him by Themiſlocles. Ib. Lib. III. Chap. XXII. — 
2 To the queſtion: Would not a good man, when ſtarving 
2 ol with hunger, force food from another man who is worth- 
= leſs? he anſwers, by no means; and gives this reaſon for 
"> it: Non enim mibi eft vita mea utilior, quam animi talis af- 
3 8 fectio, neminem ut violem commodi mei gratia. — The like an- 
8 ſwer he gives to the queſtion, Whether a virtuous man 
Sh would, in order to fave his life in a ſhipwreck, thruſt a 
worthleſs man from a plank he had ſeized. Ibid. Chap. 
XXIII. — His deciſion alſo in the caſe of the famine at 
Rhodes is well known, 


The 
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The affirmative in this caſe is exceeding ob- 
vious'* ; and he who admits it, cannot think 
that there is no ſuch origin of property as I have 
aſſigned. | 

What may have contributed towards deceiv- 
ing ſome here, is the connexion obſervable in 
general between cruelty and injuſtice ; but were 
theſe more inſeparable than they are, we ſhould 2 
have no reaſon for confounding them. A little 3 
reflexion may ſhew an unbiaſſed perſon, that the 23 


FB 
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There is now leſs occaſion. for ſaying much on this 
point, ſince Dr, Hutcheſon, in his Syſtem of Moral Philoſophy, 
not long ſince publiſhed, Book II. p. 253, Cc. Ch. III. 
has acknowledged that we immediately approve of private 
juſtice as well as of veracity, without referring them to a 
ſyſtem or to publick intereſt, But I know not well how to 
reconcile with this his general method of treating the ſub- 
ject of juſtice and rights, and particularly his ſaying, in the 
ſame, chapter, that the ultimate notion of a right, is that 
which tends to the univerſal good, p. 266, —— His chapter 
on the rights of neceſſity, Vol. II. may be particularly worth 
conſulting on this occaſion ; in which he ſeems to allow, 
that ſome laws may be ſo ſacred (ſuch as thoſe forbidding 
perjury, abjuring the true God, and particular kinds of 
treachery and injuſtice) that ſcarce any pleas of neceſlity 
to prevent impending evils, or obtain ſuperior good, will 
Juſtify a departure from them. One cannot help conſider- 
ing here, what it is he means by the ſacredneſs of a law. 
Surely, not its importance as a means of private or pub- 
lick good; for this would e even a doubt on this 4 
point ridiculous, 


_ 
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notion of an action's being unjuſt is different | 
from that of its being cruel, inhuman, or unkind. 

How elſe could the guilt of a cruel action ap- 
pear always highly aggravated by its being Iike- 
wiſe unjuſt? IT am ſenſible it may be re- ( | 


plied to this, that the injuſtice attending an act 
of cruelty, adding to the private damage done 
| by it a damage alſo to the publick, makes it 
appear more cruel, and therefore more vicious. 
3 But how can it be imagined that remote confi- 
1 derations of ill effects to the publick (many of 
1 which are not immediately diſcovered by thoſe 
A who ſearch for them) are always adverted to by 
the bulk of men, ſo as to make the ſimple and 
illiterate in ſome. caſes even better judges of 
what is juſt and unjuſt, than the learned and 
ſtudious? Or how can any one think that 
the guilt of actions producing on the whole 
damages ſtrictly equal, would not appear age 
oravated, if accompanied: with r and in- 
juſtice? ä | 
An obſervation nite made, is no where 
more obvious and remarkable, than on the ſub- 
ject we are now examining. When all things 
are alike, and no one can pretend that an object 
belongs to him rather than another, the moſt 
minute circumſtance is ſufficient to turn the 
ballance, and to confer a true and full right. 
5 Thus, 
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Thus, a remote relation to what is my property, 
contiguity, firſt ſight, and innumerable other 
particulars in themſelves frivolous, will give 


ground for a claim, which when nothing 9 0 


valent can be oppoſed to them, ſhall be valid. 
The power a perſon' has to transfer his pro- 
perty, is part of the idea of property, and equally 
intelligible with the power he has to diſpoſe of 
his labour or advice, and to employ them in 
whatever way and for whatever purpoſes he 


thinks proper. 


It may tend to remove ſome further difficul- 
ties, which may occur to one who conſiders this 
ſubject, to remark, that amongſt near relations 
and intimate friends, and alſo with reſpe& to 
uſeful objects of which there is no ſcarcity, the 
ideas of property ate always relaxed in propor- 


tion to the greater intimacy of the relation or 


friendſhip, and the degree of plenty. The rea- 


ſon in the firſt caſe, may be chiefly. the con- 
ſent of the proprietor, which, where known or 


reaſonably preſumed, always removes the un- 
lawfulneſs of taking and employing what be- 


longs to them. Between married perſons there 
has been a formal ſurrender of their reſpective 


poſſeſſions to one another: and between inti- 


mate friends, though no profeſſions may have 
paſſed directly exprefling ſuch a ſurrender, there 
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is always underſtood to prevail that benevolence 
and union which imply it. In the latter cafe, 
there is alſo a tacit and preſumed furrender ; for 


it cannot be conceived that any one ſhould be 


unwilling to refign, or that he ſhould at all at- 
tach himſelf to any thing, the loſs of which he 
can immediately and with perfect eaſe repair. 
——- Beſides ; enquiries concerning rights are 
only proper, as far as an object is of ſome va- 
lue real or imaginary, mediate or immediate. 
To aſk to whom belongs the property of what 
is of no value, is trifling and abſurd : It is the 
ſame as to aſk who ought to have the uſe of 
what is of no uſe, Now any particular portion 
of natural ſupplies which are ſo common as to 
bear no price, as water or air, is to be deemed 
really worthleſs, and fo far no object of propet- 


ty. It is not certainly in the leaſt wonderful, 


that objects procurable without any trouble; 
which can be the produce of no one's labour ; 
which when taken from perſons are always re- 


placed immediately by others of the ſame value; 
and a ſufficient quantity of which none can 
want: It is not, I fay, in the leaſt wonderful 


that objects of this kind ſhould be incapable of 


acquiring the relation of property to particular 
_ perſons, and that no injuſtice ſhould be poſſible 


to be committed by any ſeizure of them. No 
objee- 
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objections then can, with any reaſon, be raiſed 
from hence againſt the account that has been 
given of property. 


The particular rules of zu/tice are various, and 
there are many inſtances in which it is difficult 
to determine what it requires. Of theſe it is not 
requiſite that I ſhould take any notice: But it 
1s very proper to obſerve, that, though I cannot 
allow publick good to be the ſole original of 
Juſtice, yet, undoubtedly, it has great influence 
upon it, and is one important reaſon-or ground 
of many of its maxims. It gives a very conſi- 
derable additional force to the rights of men, 
and, in ſame cafes, entirely creates them. — 
Nothing is more evident than that, in order to the 


happineſs of the world and the being of ſociety, 


poſſeſſions ſhould be ſtable, property ſacred, and 
not liable, except upon very extraordinary occa- 
fions, to be violated. In conſidering what com- 
mon intereſt requires, we are, beſides the imme- 
diate effects of actions, to conſider what their 
general tendencies are, what they open the way 
to, and what would actually be the conſequences 
if all were to act alike. If under the pretence 
of greater indigence, ſuperfluity to the owner, or 
intention to give to a worthier perſon, I may 
take away a man's property, or adjudge it from 
him 
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Of the Subject- matter of Virtue. 273 
him in a court of juſtice; another or all, in the 
ſame circumſtances, may do fo; and thus the 
boundaries of property would be overthrown, 
and general anarchy, diſtruſt and ſavageneſs be 
introduced. — Men in general, however, as be- 
fore obſerved, do not confider this; much leſs 
is it, by ſome views of this kind and theſe only, 


that their ſentiments on ane ſubje& are always 


regulated. 

The motives to the practice of juſtice are the 
ſame with thoſe to virtuous practice in general, 
and will be the ſubje& of the next chapter. 


I omit taking any particular notice here of 


juſtice, as it ſignifies the due treatment of beings 

according to their different moral characters, or 
the equitable diſtribution of rewards and puniſh= 
ments; becauſe it has been particularly conſi- 
dered elſe where . 


| Theſe then are the main and leading branches 
of Virtue. It may not be poſſible properly to 
comprehend all: the particular inſtances of it 
under any number of heads. It is by attending 
to the different relations, circumſtances, and qua- 


* See Chap. IV. 
T 
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lifications of beings, and the natures and ten- 


dencies of objects, and by examining into the 


whole truth of every caſe, that we judge what 
is or is not to be done. And as there is an end- 
leſs variety of caſes, and the ſituations of agents 
and objects are ever changing; the univerſal law 
of rectitude, though in the abſtract idea of it 
always invariably the ſame, muſt be continually 


varying in its e demands and obliga- 


This leads me to pes fink that Cs dif- 
ferent from one another. the heads which have 
been enumerated are, yet, from the very notion 
of them, as heads of virtue, it is plain, that they 
all run up to one general idea, and ſhould be 


conſidered as only different modifications and 


views of one original, all- governing law *. It 
is the ſame authority that enjoins, the ſame 
truth and right that oblige, the ſame eternal 
reaſon that commands in them all, Virtue thus 
conſidered, is neceſſarily ne thing. No one n 


of it can be ſeparated from another. 
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1 ö ow aprret. Plat. in Men: „ So likewiſe con- 


« cerning the virtues ; though they are many and various, 
« there is one common idea belonging to them all, by 


© which they are virtues.” 
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From hence we may learn, by the way, how 
defective and inconfiſtent a thing partial virtue 
is. The ſame law that requires piety, requires 
alſo benevolence, veracity, temperance, juſtice, 
gratitude, &c. All theſe reſt on the ſame foun- 
dation, and are alike our indiſpenſable duty, He, 
therefore, who lives in the negle& of any one 
of them, is as really a rebel againſt reaſon, and 
an apoſtate from righteouſneſs and order, as if 
he neglected them all. The authority of the 
law in one point is not different, from its autho- 
rity in another, and in all points. To tranſgreſs 
therefore in one point (I mean habitually and 
wilfully) is to throw off effectually our alles 


giance, and to trample on the whole authority 


of the law. True and genuine virtue muſt be 
uniform and univerſal. Nothing ſhort of an 
entire good character can avail to our accep- 
tance. As long as any evil habit is retained, we 
cannot be denominated the loyal ſubjects of 
the divine government z -we continue under the 
curſe of guilt ; ſlaves to vice, and \ unqualified 
for bliſs. It will come in my way to obſerve 


more to this purpoſe hereafter. 


There is another coincidence. between the 
foregoing heads of virtue wotth our notice. 1 


mean, their agreeing very often in / requiring 
the ſame actions. An act of jaſlice may be allo 
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an act of gratitue and beneficence ; and what- 
ever any of theſe oblige us to, that alſo prety to 
God requires, Were injuſlice, fraud, falſhood, 
and a neglect of private good univerſally preva- 
lent, what a dreadful ſtate would the world be 
in? and how would the ends of benevolence be 
| defeated ? — No one of the ſeveral virtues can 
be annihilated without the moſt pernicious con- 
ſequences to all the reſt, This, in a good mea- 
ſure, appears from what happens in the preſent 
ſtate of things; but, in the final iſſue of things, 
the harmony between them will be found much 
more ſtrict. Whatever exceptions may now 
happen, if we will look forwards to the-whole 
of our exiſtence, the three great principles of the 
love of God, the love of man, and true ſelf- love, 
will always draw us the ſame way; and we 
have the utmoſt reaſon to aſſure ourſelves, that 
at laſt no one will be able to ſay he has better- 
ed himſelf by any unjuſt action, or that, though 
leſs ſerupulous than others, 2 has den more 

cef ful and'bappy. ; 
But though the heads of virtue dee e 
tioned agree thus far in requiring the ſame 
courſe of action, yet they often alſo interfere. 
Though upon the whole, or when conſider- 
ed as making one general ſyſiem or plan of con- 
dul 7, there is a ſtrict coincidence between them, 

yet 
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yet in examining /ingle acts and particular caſes, 
we find that they lead us contrary ways. — 
This perhaps has not been enough attended to, 
and therefore I ſhall here particularly inſiſt up- 
on it. 

What creates the difficulty in morals of deter- 
mining what is right or wrong, in many par- 
ticular caſes, is chiefly the interference now 
mentioned in ſuch caſes between the different 
general principles of virtue. — Thus, the purſuit 
of the happineſs of others is a duty, and fo is the 
purſuit of private happineſs ; and though, on the 
whole, theſe are inſeparably connected, in many 
particular inſtances, one of them cannot be pur- 
ſued without giving up the other. When the 
publick happineſs is very great, and the private 
very inconſiderable, no difficulties appear. We 
pronounce as confidently, that the one ought to 
give way to the other, as we do, that either 
alone ought to be purſued. But when the for- 
mer is diminiſhed, and the latter increaſed to a 
certain degree, doubt ariſes; and we may thus 
be rendered entirely incapable of determining 
what we ought to chuſe. We have the moſt 
ſatisfactory perception, that we ought to ſtudy 
our own good, and, within certain limits, pre- 
fer it to that of another; but who can ſay how 
"y mark preciſely theſe limits, and inform 

3 us 
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us in all caſes of oppoſition between them, 
where right and wrong and indifference take 
place? — In like manner; the nearer attach- 
ments of nature or friendſhip, the obligations to 
veracity, fidelity, gratitude, or juſtice, may inter- 
fere with private and-publick good, and it is not 
poſſible for us to judge always and accurately, 
what degrees or circumſtances of any one of 
theſe compared with the others, will or will not 
cancel its obligation, and juſtify the violation of 
it. — It is thus likewiſe, that the different foun- 
dations of property give riſe to contrary claims, 
and that ſometimes it becomes very hard to ſay 
which of different titles to an object is the beſt, 
If we examine the various intricate and diſ- 
puted caſes in morality, we ſhall, I believe, find 
that it is always ſome interference of this kind 
that produces the obſcurity, Truth and right 
in all circumſtances, it is certain, require one 
determinate way of acting; but ſo variouſly may 
different obligations combine with or oppoſe each 
other in particular caſes; and ſo imperfe& are 
our diſcerning faculties, that it cannot but hap- 
pen, that we ſhould be frequently in the dark, 
and that different perſons ſhould judge differently, 
according to the different views they have of the 
ſeveral moral principles. Nor is this leſs un- 
avoidable, or more to be wondered at, than that 

| IN 
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in matters of mere ſpeculation, we ſhould be at 
a loſs to know what is true, when the argu- 
ments for and againſt a Propoſition appear 
nearly equal. 

The principles themſelves, it ſhould be re- 


membered, are ſelf-evident; and to conclude the 
contrary, or to aſſert that there are no moral 


diſtinctions, becauſe of the obſcurity attending 
ſeveral caſes wherein a competition ariſes be- 
tween the ſeveral principles of morality, is very 
unreaſonable. It is not unlike concluding, that, 
becauſe in ſome circumſtances we cannot, by 
their appearance to the eye, judge of the diſ- 
tances and magnitude of bodies, therefore we 
never can; becauſe undeniable principles may 
be uſed in proving and oppoſing particular doc- 
trines, therefore theſe principles are not unde- 
niable ; or becauſe it may not in ſome inſtances 
be eaſy to determine what will be the effect of 
different forces, variouſly compounded and act- 


ing contrary to each other ; therefore we can 


have no aſſurance what any of them acting 
ſeparately will produce, or ſo much as know 
that there is any ſuch thing as force *. | 


- | ot one Theſe 


How unreaſonable would it be to conclude from the 
difficulty there often is to determine the bounds of equality 
and inequality between quantities, or from its appearing 
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Theſe obſervations may be of ſome uſe in 
helping us to determine, how far and in what 
ſenſe, morality is capable of demonſtration, 
There are undoubtedly a variety of moral prin- 
ciples and maxims, which, to gain aſſent, need 
only to be underſtood ; And I ſee not why ſuch 
propoſitions as theſe, © gratitude is due to be- 
«© nefactors; reverence is due to our Creator; 
e it is right to ſtudy our own happineſs ; an 
e innocent being ought not to be abſolutely 
* miſerable ; it is wrong to take from another 
« the fruit of his labour,” and others of the 
like kind, may not be laid down and uſed as 
axioms, the truth of which appears as irreſiſtibly 


doubtful to us in ſome inſtances, whether two quantities are 
the ſame or different, that ſuch quantities are in reality nei- 
ther equal nor unequal, neither the ſame nor different, or 
that in ſuch inſtances equality and inequality, ſameneſs and 
difference run into one another? Juſt as unreaſonable 
would it be to conclude, from its being often difficult to 
define the bounds of right and wrong, or from its appear- 
ing doubtful to us in ſome nice caſes what way of acting 
is right or wrong, that in ſuch caſes, there is no patticular 
way of aCting truly and certainly right or wrong, or that 
right and wrong in theſe caſes loſe their diſtinction. The 
weakneſs of our diſcerning faculties cannot in any caſe | 
affect truth. Things themſelves continue invariably the 
ſame, however different our opinions of them may be, or 
whatever doubts or ee may yorplex us. 


at 
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as the truth of thoſe which are the foundation 
of Geometry. But the caſe is very different 
when we come to conſider particular effects. 
What is meant by demonſtrating morality, can 
only be the reducing theſe under the general 
ſelf-evident principles of morality, or making 
out with certainty their relation to them, It 
would be happy for us were this always poſ- 
ſible. We ſhould then be eaſed of many pain- 
ful doubts, know univerſally and infallibly what 
we ſhould do and avoid, and have nothing to 
attend to beſides conforming our practice to our 
knowledge, How impracticable this is every 
one muſt ſee, — Were benevolence the only 
virtuous principle, we could by no means apply 
it always without any danger of miſtake to 
action; becauſe we cannot be more ſure, a par- 
ticular external action is an inſtance of benefi- 
cence, than we are of the tendencies and conſe- 
quences of that action. The ſame holds true up- 
on the ſuppoſition that ſelf- love is the only prin- 
ciple of virtue. Until we can in every particular 
know what is good or bad for ourſelves and others, 
and diſcover the powers and qualities of objects, 
and what will reſult from any application of 
them to one another, we cannot always demon- 
ſtrate what either of theſe principles requires, 
put muſt continue liable to frequent and un- 
1 a avoidable 
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avoidable errors in our moral judgment. — In 
like manner, what our duty to God, the regard 
due to the properties and rights of others, and 
gratitude require, we muſt be at a loſs about, as 
far as in any circumſtances we cannot be ſure 
what the will of God is, where property 1s 
lodged, or who our benefactors are and what 
are our oblizations to them. Thus, if we 
conſider the ſeveral moral principles ſingly, or 
as liable to no limitations from one another, we 
find that we muſt frequently be very uncer:ain 
how it is belt to act. 

But if we further recollect, that in order to 
diſcover what is right in a caſe, we ought to ex- 
tend our views to all the different heads of vir- 
tue, to examine how far each is concerned, and 
compare their ręſpective influence and demands; 

- and that at the ſame time (as juſt now explained) 
they often interfere; a ſecond ſource of inſupe- 
rable difficulties will appear. It is not alone 
ſufficient to ſatisfy us that an action is to be 
done, that we know it will be the means of 
good to others: we are alſo to conſider how 
it affects ourſelves, what it is in regard to juſtice, 
and all the other circumſtances the caſe may 
involve muſt be taken in, and weighed, if we 
would form a true judgment concerning it. In 
reality, before we can be capable of deducing 

1 8 5 demon- 
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demonſtrably, accurately and particularly, the 
whole rule of right in every inſtance, we muſt 
ſſeſs univerſal and unerring knowledge. It 
muſt be above the power of any finite under- 
ſtanding to do this. He only who knows all 
truth, is acquainted with the whole law of truth 
in all its importance, perfection and extent. 
Once more; we may, by conſiderations of 
this kind, be helped in forming a judgment of 
the different ſentiments and practices in ſeveral 
points of morality, which have obtained in dif- 
ferent countries and ages. The foregoing gene- 
ral principles all men at all times have agreed 
in. It cannot be ſhewn that there have ever 
been any human beings who have had no ideas 
of property and juſtice, of the rectitude of ve- 
racity, gratitude, benevolence, prudence, and re- 
ligious worſhip. All the difference has been about 
particular uſages and practices, of which it is 
impoſſible but different perſons muſt have diffe- 
rent ideas, according to the various opinions they 
entertain of their relation to the univerſally ac- 
knowledged moral principles, or of their ends, 
connexions, and tendencies, Thoſe who 
plead for paſſive obedience and non-refiſtance, 
think that to be required by divine command, 
by __ juſtice, or publick good; which 


others, 
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others, with more reaſon, think to be utterly 
inconſiſtent with. theſe, reproachful to human 
nature, and deſtructive of the very end of magi- 
ſtracy and government. Thoſe nations amongſt 
whom the cuſtoms of expoſing children and aged 
perſons have prevailed, approved of theſe cuſ- 
toms upon the opinion of their being conducive 
to the general advantage, and friendly to the fuf- 
ferers themſelves Self- murder amongſt ſome 
of the antients was juſtified and applauded, be- 
cauſe conſidered as a method of extricating 
themſelves from miſery, which none but men 
of ſuperior bravery could uſe; and not as, what 
it truly is, an aCt of very criminal diſcontent and 
impatience, a deſertion of the ſtation aſſigned 
us by Providence, and a cowardly flight from 
the duties and difficulties of life. — As far as any 
have ever approved perſecution, it could only be 
under the notion of its doing God ſervice ; its be- 
ing an execution of his wrath upon his enemies; a 
juſt puniſhment of obſtinacy and impiety, and the 
neceſſary means of diſcountenancing pernicious 
errors, and preventing the propagation of what 
tends to ſubvert true religion, and ruin for ever 
the fouls of men. — The moſt ſuperſtitious 
practices, and ridiculous rights of worſhip, have 
gained credit and ſupport, merely becauſe ap- 
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prehiended to be pleaſing to God, means of pro- 


curing his favour, and proper expreſſions of ho- 
mage and adoration. 


In theſe, and innumerable other inflineds of 
the like kind, the practical errors of men have 
ariſen plainly from their ſpeculative errors; 
from their miſtaking facts, or not ſeeing the 
whole of a caſe ; whence it cannot but often 
happen, that they will think thoſe practices 
right, which, if they had juſter opinions of facts 
and caſes, they would unavoidably condemn. 
The rules of judging are univerſally the ſame. 
Thoſe who approve, and thoſe who diſapprove, 
go upon the ſame principles. The difagree- 
ment is produced by the different application of 
them. The error lies in imagining that to fall 
under a particular ſpecies of virtue, which does 
not. And it is juſt as reaſonable to expect diſ- 
agreement here, as in the application of the re- 
ceived principles of knowledge and aſſent in ge- 
neral. Nor would it be more extravagant to 
conclude that men have not ſpeculative reaſon, 
becauſe of the diverſity in their ſpeculative opi- 
nions, than it is to conclude, they have no 
powers of moral perception, or that there is no 
fixed ſtandard of morality, becauſe of the diver- 
ſity in men's opinions, concerning the fitneſs or 
unfitneſs, lawfulneſs or unlawfulneſs, of par- 
ticular 
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ticular. practices. Until men can be raiſed above 
defective knowledge, and ſecured againſt par- 
tial and inadequate views, they muſt continue 
liable to believe cafes and facts and the ten- 
dencies of actions, to be otherwiſe than they 
are; and, conſequently, to form falſe judgments 
concerning right and wrong. And, till the 
bulk of mankind can be ſecured from the moſt 
groſs deluſions and taking up the wildeſt opi- 
nions, they muſt continue proportionably liable 
to the ont grolsly wrong judgments of this 
kind, $013 View 

* Would be alſo bananen that it is not 
3 to determine how far our natural ſenti- 
ments may be altered by cuſtom, education, and 
example; or to ſay, what degree of undue at- 
tachment to ſome qualities, and vivacity to ſome 
ideas above others, they may give, or how much 
depravity and blindneſs they may introduce into 
our moral and intellectual powers. Notions the 
moſt ſtupid may, through their influence, come 
to be rooted in the mind beyond the poſſibility 
of being ever eradicated, antipathies given to ob- 
jets naturally the moſt RT and ſenſation. 
itſelf perverted, b Ne 

It would be unreaſonable to donglude from 
hence, as ſome are diſpoſed to do, that all 
we are is derived from education and ha- 


bit; 
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bit; that we can never tell, when we are 
free from their influence, and believe on juſt 
evidence; or that there are no natural ſenſa- 
tions and deſires at all, and no principles of 
truth in themſelves certain and invariable, and 
forcing univerſal aſſent. Education and ha- 
bit can give us no new ideas. The power 
they have ſuppoſes ſomewhat natural as 
their foundation. Were it not for the natural 
powers by which we perceive pleaſure and 
pain, good and evil, beauty and deformity, the 
ideas of them could never be excited in us, 
any more than the ideas of colour in perſons 
born blind ; and no prejudices could be com- 
municated to us for or againſt particular objects, 
under any notions of this kind. — Were there 
no ideas of proportion, ſimilitude, exiſtence, 
identity, &c, natural and eſſential to our un- 
derſtandings, we ſhould loſe all capacity of 
knowledge and judgment, and there 'would be 
no. poflibility of being miſled, or of being in 
any way influenced by wrong byaſſes. Nei- 
ther, had we no natural ideas. of virtue and 
vice, could we be capable of any approbation 
or diſapprobation, any love or hatred of actions 
and characters otherwiſe than as advantageous 
or diſadvantageous to us. All that cuſtom and 
education can do, is to alter the direction of 


1 natural 


and cannot be eraſed but with the deſtruction of 
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natural ſentiments and ideas, or to connect them 
with wrong objects. — It is that part of out 


moral conſtitution which depends on inſtinct, 
that is chiefly liable to the corruption produced 


by theſe cauſes. The ſenſible horror at vice; 


and attachment to virtue, may be impaired, the 
conſcience ſeared, the nature of particular ptac- 
tices miſtaken, the ſenſe of ſhame weakened; 
the judgment darkened, the voice of reaſon 
ſtifled, and ſelf-deception practiſed, to the moſt 
lamentable and fatal degree. Yet the grand 
lines and primary principles of morality are fo 
deeply. wrought into our hearts, and one with 
our minds, that they will be for ever legible. 
The general approbation of certain virtues, and 
diflike- of their contraries, muſt always remain, 


all intellectual perception. The moſt depraved 


never fink ſo low, as to loſe all moral diſcern- 
ment, all ideas of right and wrong, juſtice and 


injuſtice, honour and diſhonour. This appears 


ſufficiently from the judgments they paſs on the 


actions of others; from the reſentment they dif- 
cover whenever they are themſelves the objects 
of ill treatment; and from the inward unea- 
ſineſs' and remorſe, which they cannot avoid 
feeling, and by which, on ſome occafions, they 


are ſeverely tormented, All the ſatisfaction and 


peace 
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peace within themſelves, which they are ca- 
pable of enjoying, proceeds, in a great meaſure, 
from a ſtudied neglect of reflexion, and from 
their having learned to diſguiſe their vices under 
the appearance of ſome virtuous or innocent 
qualities; which ſhews, that till vice is an ob- 
ject fo foul and frightful, that they cannot bear 
the direct view of it in themſelves, or embrace 
it in its naked form. But, after all, were every 
obſervation of this kind wrong, little regard 
would be due, in theſe enquiries, to what takes 
place amongſt thoſe whom we know to be the 
corrupt and perverted part of the ſpecies. Such, 
moſt certainly, cannot be the proper perſons by 
whom to judge of truth, or from whom to 
take our eſtimate of human nature. 


The ſources of error and diſagreement now 


inſiſted on, would produce very conſiderable 


effects, though all the particulars of duty and 
rectitude were, in themſelves, plain and eaſy to 
be determined ; for that ought to be very plain 
indeed, about which great differences would 
not be occaſioned by educations, tempers, views, 
and degrees of ſagacity, ſo different as thoſe 
of mankind, and inattention, prejudices, and 


corruptions ſo great as thoſe which prevail a- 


mongſt them. — But, if we recolle& the ob- 
U ſervations 
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ſervations made concerning the interference be- 
tween the principles of morality, and the im- 
poſſibility of a complete and ſcientifick deduc- 
tion of what we ought to do and avoid in all 
particular circumſtances, we ſhall own, that the 
ſubject itſelf is involved in real darkneſs, and at- 
tended with inſurmountable difficulties, which, 
therefore, muſt be a further ground of much 
greater and more laſting and unavoidable diſa- 
greements. 


Upon the whole; what has been ſaid feems 
ſufficiently to account for the diverſity. of men's 
ſentiments concerning moral matters; and it 
appears to be reaſonable to expect, that, in the 
ſenſe and manner I have explained, they ſhould 
be no leſs various, than their ſentiments concern- 
ing any other matters. | 16% dT 

I ſhall only add, that though 5 men, in all 
caſes, judged rightly what is. virtue, ang right 
behaviour, there would {till prevail a very con- 
ſiderable variety in their moral practices in dif- 
ferent ages and countries. The reaſon is ob- 
vious: In different ages and circumſtances, of 
the world, the ſame practices often have not the 
ſame connexions, tendencies, and effects. The 
ſtate of human affairs is perpetually, changing, | 
«4 in _ ſame period of time, it is very dif- 

(40.0749) I | ferent 
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ferent in different nations. Amidſt this variety 
and theſe changes, it is impoſfible that the ſub- 
ject· matter of virtue ſhould continue preciſely 
the ſame. New obligations muſt ariſe, and the 
proprieties of conduct muſt vary, as new con- 
nekions take place, and new cuſtoms, laws, and 
political conſtitutions are: introduced. Many 
practices, very warrantable and proper undet 
one form of government, or in the firſt eſta- 
bliſhment of a community, or amongſt people 
of a particular genius, and where particular re- 
gulations and opinions prevail, may be quite 
wrong in another ſtate of things, or amongſt. 
people of other characters and cuſtoms. A- 
mongſt the antient Spartans, we are told, theft 
was countenanced. The little value they had 
for wealth, and many circumſtances in the ſtate 
of their affairs, might juſtly relax their ideas of 
property, and render every inſtance of taking from 
another what he poſſeſſed, not the ſame that it 
is now among us. Some virtues or accompliſh- 
ments: may be more uſeful and more difficult, 
in ſome circumſtances of countries and govern- 
ments, than in others; and this may give juſt 
occaſion for their being more applauded. Other 
inſtances, more obvious and unexceptionable of 
what is now meant, may eaſily offer themſelves 
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to the reader; and, in conſidering the diverſity 
of ſentiments amongſt mankind concerning any 
particular practices, it will be right, amongſt 
other things; not to overlook the difference in 
the real ſtate of the caſe, which the differences 
of times and places make, and how far they alter 
the relation of the practices to the general prin- 
ciples of morality. 
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C H A P. VIIL 


Of the Mature and Eſſentials of Virtue 
in Practice, as diſtinguiſbed from ab- 
ſolute Virtue; and, particularly, of 
the Intention accompanying the Prac- 
tice of Virtue, or the Principle of 
Action in a virtuous Agent as ſuch. 


EFORE we come to the diſcuſſion of 
the point to be conſidered in this chapter, 
it is neceſſary a diſtinction on which what will 
be ſaid in it is founded, and to which I have 
before had occaſion to refer, ſhould be diſtinctly 

explained: I mean, the diſtinction of virtue 


into ABSTRACT or ABSOLUTE virtue, and 
PRACTICAL Or RELATIVE virtue *. 


It will, I think, plainly appear, that there is a 
juſt ground for this diſtinction: And we cannot, 


A diſtinction much the ſame with this may be found 
in the letters between Dr. Sharp and Mrs. Cockburn. | See 
Vn. Cockburn's Works, Vol. II. 


U 3 without 
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without attending to it, have an accurate view 
of the nature of virtue, or avoid a good deal 
of embarraſſment and confuſion in our enquiries 
into it. 4 
ABSTRACT virtue is, moſt „ a quality 
of the external action or event. It denotes what 
an action is, conſidered independently of the 


ſenſe of the agent; or what, in itſelf and abſo- 


lutely, it is right ſuch an agent, in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, ſhould do; and what, if he judged 
truly, he would judge he ought to do. — 
PRACTICAL virtue, on the contrary, has a ne- 
ceſſary relation to, and dependence upon, the 
opinion of the agent concerning his actions. It 
ſignifies what, it is true he ought to do, pon 


ſuppoſition of his having ſuch and ſuch ſenti- 


ments, — In a ſenſe, not entirely different from 
this, good actions have been by ſome divided 
into ſuch as are materially. good, and ſuch as - 
are formally ſo. — Moral agents are liable to 
miſtake the circumſtances. they are in, anfl, 
conſequently, to form erroneous judgments con- 
cerning their own obligations. This ſuppoſes, 
that theſe obligations have a real exiſtence, in- 
dependent of their judgments. But, when they 
are in any manner miſtaken, i it is not to be ima- 
gined, that then nothing remains obligatory; 
for there is a ſenſe in Which it may be ſaid, that 

| what 
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what any being, in the ſincerity of his heart, 
thinks he ought. to do, he indeed ought to do, 
and would be juſtly blameable if he omitted to 
do, though contradictory to what, in the former 
ſenſe is his duty. — It would: be trifling to ob- 
ject to this, that it implies, that an action may, 
at the fame time, be both right and wrong; for 
it implies this only, as the rightneſs and wrong- 
neſs of actions are conſidered in different views. 
A magiſtrate who ſhould adjudge an eſtate to 
the perſon whoſe right it appears to be, upon a 
great preponderation of evidence, would certainly 
do right in one ſenſe; though, ſhould the oppoſite 
claitnant, after all, prove to be the true proprie- 
tor, he would as certainly do wrong in another 
ſenſe. 

This distinction indeed cannot be rejected, 
without aſſerting, that whatever we think things 
to be, that, and nothing elſe, they are; that, 
we can, in 70 ſenſe, ever do wrong, without in- 
curring guilt and blame ; that while we follow 
our judgments, we cannot err in our conduct; 
that though, through involuntary miſtake, a man 
breaks the moſt important engagements, hurts his 
beſt friends, or beſtows his bounty on the moſt 
worthleſs objects; though, through religious zeal 
and a blind ſuperſtition, he commits the moſt 
hockibg barbarities, imagining he hereby does 
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God ſervice, and, from an apprehenſion of their 
lawfulneſs, practices violence and deceit ; there 


is yet no ſenſe in which he contradicts rectitude, 


or in which it can be truly affirmed he acts 
amiſs, and inconſiſtently with the relations in 


which he ſtands. Thus the difference between an 


enlightened and an erroneous conſcience would 
vaniſh entirely; no miſtake of right would be 
poſſible ; all the fancies of men concerning 
their duty would be alike juſt, and the moſt ig- 
norant as well acquainted with the ſubject-mat- 
ter of virtue, as the moſt knowing. — But to 


what purpoſe is it to multiply words on this oc- 
caſion, when it is ſo apparent, that all enquiries 


after our duty, all inſtructions in it, all delibe- 
rations how it becomes us to act in the various 
circumſtances. into which we are caſt, and the ve- 
ry expreſſions, doing right, and perceiving right, 


imply objefive reftitude, or ſomething ſeparate 


from, and independent of the mind and its per- 
ceptions, to be enquired after and perceived ? 
It may be worth our notice here, that from 


knowing the nature and. capacities of a being, 


his relations, connexions, and dependencies, and 
the conſequences of his actions; the whole of 
what he ought to do, in the i ſenſe, may be 
determined, without once Te to his private 
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judgment. But, in order to determine this in the 
latter ſenſe, the ſingle point neceſſary to be conſi- 
dered is this judgment; or the real apprehenſions 
of the being concerning what he does, at the time 
of doing it, — The former requires the greateſt 
variety of circumſtances to be taken into conſi- 
deration, and is no more poſſible to be by us 
univerſally and unerringly determined, than the 
whole truth on any other ſubject. The latter, 
on the contrary, has few difficulties attendingat. 
The greateſt degree of doubt about the former, 
may leave us in no ſuſpence about this, Our 
rule is to follow our conſciences ſteadily and 
faithfully, after we have taken care to inform 
them in the beſt manner we can; and, where 
we doubt, to take the ſafe/t fide, and not to 
venture to do any thing concerning which we 
have doubts, when we know there can be 
nothing amiſs in omitting it; and, on the con- 
trary, not to omit any thing about which we 
doubt, when we know there can be no harm 
in doing it. -But, if we doubt whether the per- 
formance, and alſo whether the omiſſion is right; 
in theſe circumſtances, when the doubts on 
both ſides are equal, and we cannot get better 
information, it becomes practically indifferent 
Which way we act. When there is any pre- 


ponderancy, 
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ponderancy, it is evident we ought to take that 
-way, in which there ſeems to us the leaſt dan- 
ger of going a-ſtray. — It is happy for us, that 
our title to the character of virtuous beings de- 
pends, not upon the juſtneſs of our opinions, or 
the conſtant objeftive rectitude of all we do; 
but upon the conformity of our actions to the 
ſincere conviction of our minds. A ſuſpicion 
of the contrary, were it to prevail, would prove 
of very bad conſequence, by cauſing us to diſ- 
truſt our only guide, and throwing us into a 
Nate of endleſs and inextricable perplexity. In 
this ſtate it would be no relief to us to reſolve up- 
on total inaction, as not knowing but that, when 
acting with the moſt upright views, we may be 
the moſt blame-worthy ; for ſuch a reſolution 
might itſelf prove the greateſt crime, and fix 
upon us the greateſt guilt. | 

I have applied the epithets real and abſolute 
to the firſt kind of virtue; for an obvious reaſon ; 
but care ſhould be taken not to imagine, that 
the latter is not alſo, in a different ſenſe and 
view, real virtue. It is truly and abſolutely 
right, that a being ſhould do what the reaſon of 


his mind, though perhaps unhappily miſinform- 


ed, requires of him ; or what, according to his 
beſt 213-5 he is perſuaded to be'the will of 
Odd. N 
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God. If he neglects this, he becomes neceſſa- 


rily and juſtly the object of his own diſlike, n 
forfeits all pretenſions to integrity *. 


Theſ 


* How abſurd then are 'all claims to dominion over 
conſcience ? Such a dominion is little to the purpoſe of 
thoſe who have pleaded for it, if it does not mean a pow- 
er or right to oblige perſons to act againſt their private 
judgment, that is, a right to oblige perſons to do wrong, 
Every man ought to be left to follow his conſcience be- 
cauſe then only he acts virtuouſly. Where the plea of 
conſcience is real, (and who but the ſearcher of hearts can 
judge how far in general it is or is not ſo?) it is wicked 
to lay reſtraints ypon it. For it is violating the rights of 
what is above all things ſacred, attempting to make hypo- 
crites and knaves of men, and eſtabliſhing human authority 
on the ruins of divine. — All that can ever be right, is 
neceſſary ſelf-defence, when the conſciences of men lead 
them to hurt others, to take away their liberty, or to ſub- 
vert the publick. — It is indeed no leſs a contradiction te 
common ſenſe, than it is impiety, for any to pretend to a 
power to oblige their fellow-men to worſhip God in any 
manner different from that which is -moft agreeable to 
their conſciences; that is, in any way but that in which 
alone it is acceptable and right for them to do it. — The 
civil magiſtrate goes out of his province, when he inter» 
poſes in religious differences, His office is only to fecure 
the liberties and properties of thoſe under his juriſdiion 3 
to protect all good ſubjects ; to preſerve the peace amongſt 
the different parties, and to hinder them from AK 
on one another. 


Tape 
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Theſe different kinds of rectitude have ſuch 
an affinity that we are very prone to confound 
them in our thoughts and diſcourſes ; and a par- 
ticular attention is neceſſary, in order to know 
when we ſpeak of the one or the other. It is 
hardly poſſible in writing on morality, to avoid 


blending them in our language, and frequently 


including both, even in the ſame ſentence, But 
a careful and ingenuous perſon may ſee when, 


I hope I ſhall be excuſed, if I take this opportunity to 
add, that we have not much leſs than demonſtration, that 
God will not and cannot grant, to any particular men or 
ſet of men, a power to direct the faith and praQtices of 
others in religious matters, without making them, at the 


- ſame time, infallible and impeccable. For what, otherwiſe, 


muſt ſuch a grant iſſue in? What would it be, beſides a 
grant of power to miſlead and deceive ? What errors, 
what corruptions, what deſolation do we know have been 
actually produced by the pretence to it without theſe qua- 
lifications ? — It is a part of the peculiar happineſs of this 


nation, that principles of this kind have been ſo well ex- 


plained, and are now ſo much received in it. May they 
be ſtill more received, and better underſtood; and our con- 
ſtitution and laws, already the beſt in the world, grow to 
a perfect conformity to them. May the number of thoſe 
who are for giving up their liberty and independency, and 
ſubmitting to human authority in religious matters, be 
continually decreaſing; and the joyful time ſoon come, 
when all ſlaviſh principles ſhall be univerſally contemned 

| ” 


and 
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and how this is done, and generally, if not al- 
ways, diſtinguiſh and ſeparate them, — What is 
paſt of this work has related chiefly to the for- 
mer. It would be too tedious minutely to ob- 
ſerve how far the other has been concerned, or 
to point out thoſe parts of what has been ſaid, 
which are moſt properly applicable to it. E- 
nough, it is preſumed, has been here ſaid to 
enable any one to judge of this for himſelf, as 
well as to prepare the way for that to which I 
am now to proceed; namely, explaining parti- 
cularly the nature and eſſentials of PRACTICAL 
virtue. . M 6tlerragtt 


What firſt of all offers itſelf here, is, that 
practical virtue ſuppoſes LIBERTY. — Whe- 
ther all will acknowledge this or not, it cannot 
be omitted. 
Thbe true idea of liberty is the ſame wich what 
of acting and determining: And it is ſelf- evident, 


that where all active powers are wanting, there 
can be no moral capacities. A being who can- 
not a# at all, moſt certainly cannot act virtu- 
ouſly or viciouſly.” Now, as far as it is true of 
a being that he as, ſo far he muſt himſelf be 
the cauſe of the action, and therefore not ne- 
ceſſarily determined to act. Let any one try to 
put a ſenſe on the expreſſions; I will; I af; 

which 
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which is confiſtent with ſuppoſing, that the vo- 
lition or action proceeds, not from myſelf, but 
from ſomewhat elſe. ' Virtue ſuppoſes determi- 
nation, and determination ſuppoſes a determiner; 
and a determiner that determines not himſelf, is 
a palpable contradiction. Determination requires 
an efficient cauſe. If this cauſe is the being 
himſelf, I plead for no more. If not, then it is 
no longer his determination; that is, he is no long- 
er the determiner, but the motive, or whatever 
elſe any one will maintain to be the: cauſe of 
the. determination. To aſk, what effects our 
determinations, is the very ſame with aſking 
who did an action, after being informed that 
| ſuch a one did it. In: ſhort 5 who muſt not cel 
the abſurdity of ſaying, ny volitions are produced 
by a foreign cauſe, that is, are not mine; I de- 
termine voluntarily, and yet necęſſariy? 
We have, in truth, the ſaie coniſtant and ne- 
ceſſary conſciouſneſs. of liberty, that we have 
that we think, chuſe, will, ot even exiſt; and 
whatever to the contrary men may Jays it is im- 
poſſible for them in earneſt to think they have 
no active, ſelf- moving powers, and are not the 
cauſes. of their own volitidns, or not to aſoribe 
to themſelves, what * 8 a be agilen _ 
Win and Gn: 8 22.1 | 
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But, not to enter much further into a queſ- 
tion which has been ſtrangely darkened by fal- 
lacious reaſonings, and where men are ſo apt 
to fall into a confuſion of ideas; I would only 
obſerve, that it is hard to ſay what virtue and 
vice, commendation and blame, mean, if they 
do not ſuppoſe agency, voluntary mation, free 
choice, and an abſolute. dominion over oqur re- 
ſolutions *. — At has always been the gene- 
ral, and it is evidently, the natural ſenſe of 
mankind, that they cannot be accountable for 
what they have no power to avoid. No- 
thing, can be more glaringly abſurd, than ap- 
plauding or reproaching ourſelves for what we 
were no more the cauſes of, than our own- be- 
ings, and what it was no more poſſible for us to 
prevent, than the returns of the ſeaſons, or the 
revolutions of the planets, The whole lan- 
guage of men, all their practical ſentiments and 
ſchemes, and the whole frame and: order of 
human affairs, are founded upon the notion of 
liberty, and are utterly inconſiſtent with the 
ſuppoſition, that nothing is made to depend on 
ourſelves, ot that our purpoſes and determina- 


tions ate not Xt, ſudſected to. our own. command, 
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but the reſult of an invincible, natural ne- 
ceſſity. p 

If, upon ſtrict examination, any ſhould find, 
as probably ſeveral may, that what they mean 
by neceſſity is not inconſiſtent with the ideas of 
agency and ſelf-determination, there will be little 
occaſion for farther diſputes with them ; and 


that liberty, which I inſiſt upon as eſſential to 


morality, will be acknowledged ; nor will it be 
at all neceſſary to take into conſideration, or to 
pay much regard to any difficulties relating * to 

With reſpect to this, however, one may obſerve, that 
there ſeems to be very little myſterious in a man's. chuſing 


to follow his judgment and deſires, or in his actually doing 


what he is znclined to do; which is what we mean when 
we ſay, motives determine him: Though, at the ſame 
time it be very plain, that motives can have no concern in 
effefting his determination, or that there is no phyſical con- 
nexion between his judgment and views, and the actions 
conſequent upon them. What would be more abſurd 
than to ſay, that our inclinations act upon us, or compel 
us ; that our defires and fears put us into motion, or pro- 


duce our volitions; that is, are agents ? And yet, what is 


more conceivable, - than that they may be the occaſions 
of our putting ourſelves into motion? That there 
is an eſſential and total difference between the ideas of an 
efficient cauſe and an account or occaſion, it would be trifling 


to go about to prove, What ſenſe would there be in ſay- 
ing, that the fituation.of a body, which may properly be 
the occaſion or account of its being ſtruck by another body, 


is the efficient of its motion, or its impeller ? 
I the 
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the nature of that influence we commoniy a- 
ſcribe to motives. 

Secondly, Intelligence is another requiſite of 
practical morality. Some degree of this is ne- 
eeſſary to the perception of moral good and evil; 
and without this perception, there can be no 
moral agency. It muſt not be imagined, that 
liberty comprehends or infers intelligence ; for 
all the inferior orders of beings poſſeſs true li- 
berty. Self- motion and activity, of ſome kind, 
are effential to every conſcious, living being. 
Thete ſeems no difference between wanting all 
fpontaneity, and being quite inanimate, — But 
though liberty does not ſuppoſe intelligence, yet 
intelligence plainly ſuppoſes liberty. For what 
has been now affirmed of all ſenſitive natures, is 
much more unexceptionably true of intelligent 
natures. A thinking, deſigning, reaſoning be- 
ing, without liberty, without any inward, ſpon- 
taneous, active, ſelf-directing principle, is what 
no one can frame any idea of. So unreaſonable 
are all objections to the making of free crea- 
tures; and fo abſurd to aſk, why men were 
made fo, But, 

Thirdly, The main point now to be infiſted 
on is, © that an agent cannot be juftly denomi- 
* nated virtuous, except he acts from a conſci- 
os oulnels of rectitude, and with a regard to it 
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* as his rule and end.” Though this obſerva- 


tion appears to me undoubtedly true, and of 


the greateſt importance on this ſubject; yet 1. 


know there are many, whoſe aſſent to it wall 
not be eaſily gained; and, therefore, it will be 
proper that I ſhould endeavour particularly to 
explain and prove it. 

Liberty and Reaſon conſtitute the capacity of 
virtue. What I have now ſaid is what gives it 
actual being in a character. — The reader muſt 
not here forget the diſtinction before explained. 
To mere theoretical virtue, or (if I may fo ſpeak) 
the abſtract reaſons and fitneſſes of things, 
praiſe-worthineſs is not applicable. It is the 


actual conformity of the wills of moral agents 


to what they ſee or believe to be the fitneſſes of 
things, that is the object of our praiſe and eſteem. 
One of theſe may, perhaps, very properly be 
called the virtue of the action, in contradiſtinction 
from the other, which may be called the virtue 
of the agent. To the former, no particular in- 
tention is requiſite ; for what is objef7vely right, 
may be done from any motive good or bad; 
and, therefore, from hence alone, no merit is 
communicated to the agent ; nay, it is con- 
ſiſtent with the greateſt guilt. On the contra- 
ry, to the other the particular intention is what 


is moſt eſſential, When this is good, there is 
ſo 
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ſo far virtue, whatever is true of the matter of 
the action; for an agent, who does what is 
objeftively wrong, may often be entitled to com- 
mendation. 

It may poſſibly be of ſome advantage to- 
wards elucidating this matter, to conceive that 
only as, in ſtri& propriety, done by a moral agent, 
which he intends to do. What ariſes beyond 
or contrary to his intention, however it may 
eventually happen, or be derived, by the con- 
nexion of natural cauſes, from his determina- 
tion, ſhould not be imputed to him. Our own 
determinations alone are, moſt properly, our ac- 
tions. Theſe alone we have abſolute power over, 
and are immediately and truly the cauſes of, and 
reſponſible for. It is at leaſt worth conſidering, 
in what different ſenſes, we are ſaid to do what 
we did, and what we did not d%%gn to do, The 
caſuality or efficiency implied in theſe caſes, is 
certainly far from being the ſame. — There 
ſeems indeed ſcarcely any thing more evident, 
than that there are two views or ſenſes, in which 
we commonly conſider and gſpeak of actions. 
Sometimes we mean by tem, the determi- 


nations or volitions themſelves of a being, 
of which the intention is an eflential part: 
And ſometimes we mean the .real event, 
or external effect produced. With reſpeR to a 
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being poſſeſſed of infinite knowledge and power, 
theſe are always coincident. What ſuch a be- 
ing deſigns and determines to do, is always the 
ſame with the actual event produced, But we 
have no reaſon to think this is true of any infe- 
rjor beings. 

In further explaining and proving the point 
I have now in view, it will be proper to ſhew, 
*« that the perception of right and wrong does 
'& excite to action, and is alone a ſufficient pron- 
« ciple of action; after which we ſhall be bet- 
ter prepared for judging, © how far, without it, 
ce there can be practical virtue. 

Experience, and the reaſon of the thing, will, if 
we attentively conſult them, ſoon ſatisfy us about 
the firſt of theſe. All men continually feel, that 
the perception of right and wrong excites. to 
action; and it is ſo much their natural and un- 
avdidable ſenſe that this is true, that there are 
few or none, who, upon having it at firſt pro- 
poſed to them, would not wonder at its being 
-queſtioned. There are many ſuppoſable caſes 
and circumſtances, in which it is impoſſible to 
aſſign any other reaſon. of action. Why would 
we, all circumſtances on both fides being the 
ſame, help a bengfactor rather than a firanger ; 
ar, one to whom. we had given promiſes, and 
made profeſſions of kindneſs, rather than one 


to 
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to whom we were under no engagements? Why 
would any good being chuſe ſuch methods to 
accompliſh his end as were conſiſtent with faith- 
fulneſs and veracity, rather than ſuch as implied 
deceit and falſhood ; though he knew the latter 
to be equally ſafe, or, in a great degree, even 
more fafe, more eaſy and expeditious ? — Is it 
only for our own fakes, or out of a view to pub- 
lic utility, that we obey and honour the Deity ? 

— How are we to account for a man's 
refraining from ſecret fraud, or his practiſing 
truth, ſincerity, equity, juſtice, and honour, in 
many particular inſtances of their interfering, 
or ſeeming to interfere, with private and publick 
good, as well as with his ſtrongeſt natural de- 
fires ? — Let any one, for example, try what 
reaſons he can find from benevolence or felf-in- 
tereſt, why an honeſt man, though in want, 
though ſure of being never ſuſpected, would not 
ſecure a good eſtate, eaſe and plenty to himſelf, 
and relief and aid to his neighbours, by ſecreting 
or interpolating a will by which it of right de- 
volved on a worthleſs perſon, already ſuffici- 
ently provided for, and who, in all likelihood, 
would uſe it only to make himſelf and others 
miſerable? What could influence, in fuch and 
many other like circumſtances, beſides a /en/e of 
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duty and honefly? Or what other univerſal mo- 
tive can there be to the practice of juſtice? 

But further, it ſeems extremely evident, that 
excitement belongs to the very ideas of moral 
right and wrong, and is eſſentially inſeparable 
from the apprehenſion of them. What in a 
former chapter has been ſaid of obligation, is 
enough to ſhew this. — When we are conſci- 
ous that an action is fe to be done, or that it 
ought to be done, it is not conceivable that we 
can remain uninfluenced, or want a motive to 
action &. It would be to little purpoſe to argue 
much with a perſon, who would deny this ; or 
who would maintain, that the becomingne/s or 
reaſonableneſs of an action is no reaſon for doing 
it; and the immorality or unreaſonableneſs of an 
action, no reaſon againſt doing it. An affection 
or inclination to rectitude cannot be ſeparated 
from the view of it f. The knowledge of 
what 


* Optimi quique permulta, ob cam unam cauſam, faciunt, 
quia decet, quia rectum, quia honefium eft. Cic. de finibus, 
Lib. il, a 


+ Thoſe who own, that an action may not be leſs 
right, though certain to produce no over-ballance of 
private pleaſure z and yet aſſert that nothing, but the 
proſpect of this to be obtained, can influence the will, 
muſt alſo maintain, that the mere rightneſs of an Gia, 


or 
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what is right, without any approbation of it, or 
concern to practiſe it, is not conceivable or poſ- 
ſible. And this knowledge will certainly be at- 
| tended with correſpondent, actual practice, when- 
ever there is nothing to oppoſe it. Why a 
reaſonable being acts reaſonably ; why he has a 
diſpoſition to follow reaſon, and is not without 
averſion to wrong; why he chuſes to do what 


he knows he ſhould do, and cannot be wholly 


indifferent, whether he abſtains from that which 
he knows is evil and criminal, and not to be 
done, are queſtions which need not, and which 
deſerve not to be anſwered. 

Inſtincts, therefore, as before obſerved in other 
inſtances, are not neceſſary to the choice of ends. 


or the conſideration that it is fit to be done, apart from 
the conſideration of the pleaſure attending or following 
it, would leave us quite uninclined, and indifferent 
to the performance or omiſſion of it. This is ſo in- 
conceivable, that thoſe whoſe principles oblige them ta 
admit it, cannot, one would think, really mean by right 
and wrong the ſame with the reſt of mankind. That, 
ſuppoſing virtue to denote any thing diſtin from pleaſure 

and independent of it, it is poſſible to canceive, that a virtuous 
action may not produce an overballance of private pleaſure ; 
or, which anſwers the purpoſe as well, that an agent may 
believe this of an action to be done by him, which yet he 
does not the leſs conſider as virtuous, it would be trifling 
to ſay any thing to prove: But this it is neceſſary thoſe, 
whoſe opinion I have now in view, ſhould deny. 
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The intellectual nature is its own law. It has, 
within itſelf, a ſpring and guide of action which 
it cannot ſuppreſs or reject. Rectitude is itſelf 
an end, an ultimate end, an end ſuperior to all 
other ends, governing, directing and limiting 
them, and whoſe exiſtence and influence de- 
pend on nothing arbitrary. It preſides over all, 
Every appetite and faculty, every inſtinct and 
will, and all nature are ſubjected to it. To act 
from affection to it, is to act with light, and 
conviction, and knowledge. But acting from 
inſtinct is ſo far acting in the dark, and follow- 
ing a blind guide. Inſtinct drives and precipi- 
tates; but reaſon commands. The impulſes of 
inſtinct we may reſiſt, without doing any vio- 
lence to ourſelves. Our higheſt merit and per- 
fection often conſiſt in this. The dictates of 
reaſon we can, in no inſtance, contradict, with- 
out a ſenſe of ſhame, and giving our beings a 
wound in their moſt eſſential and ſenſible part. 
The experience we have of the operations of 
the former, is an argument of our imperfection, 
and meanneſs, and low rank. The other pre- 
vails moſt in the higher ranks of beings. It is 
the chief glory of God, that he is removed in- 


finitely from the poſſibility of any other principle 
of action. | | 
1 
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It being therefore apparent that the determi- 
nation of our minds concerning the nature of 
actions as morally good or bad, ſuggeſts a mo- 
tive to do or avoid them; it being alſo plain 
that this determination or judgment, though of- 
ten not the prevailing, yet is always the firſt, 
the proper, and moſt natural and intimate ſpring 
and guide of the actions of reaſonable beings ; 
Let us now enquire, whether it be not further 
the only ſpring of action in a reaſonable being, 
as far as he can be deemed morally good and 
worthy ; whether it be not the only principle 
from which all actions flow which engage our 
eſteem of the agents; or in other words, whe- 
ther virtue be not itſelf the end of a virtuous 
agent as ſuch. 

If we conſider that alone as moſt properly 
done by an agent, which he d%gns to do, and 
that what was no way an object of his deſign 
is not ſtrictly imputable to him, or at leaſt can» 
not give him any claim to merit or praiſe, it will 
follow that he cannot be properly ſaid to practiſe 
virtue who does not den to practiſe it, to whom 
it is no object of regard, or who has it not at all 
in his view. It ſeems indeed as evident as we 
can wiſh any thing ta be, that an action which 
is under no influence or direction from a moral 
Judgment, cannot be in the practical ſenſe moral; 
] that 
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that when virtue is not purſued or intended, 
there is no virtue in the agent. Morally good 
intention, without any idea of moral good, is a 
contradiction, To act virtuouſly is to obey or 
follow reaſon: But can this be done without 
knowing and deſigning it? 

I know, indeed, that according to the ac- 
count ſome have given of virtue, it pre-ſuppoſes 
an intention in the agent different from that to 
itſelf, becauſe, according to this account, it de- 
notes only the emotion ariſing in us upon 
obſerving actions flowing from certain motives 
and affections, and, in the original conſtitution 
of our natures, is applicable alike to actions 
flowing from any motives. Were this account 
true, it would be a groſs fallacy to ſuppoſe that 
a ſenſe of virtue and duty, or any regard to mo- 
ral good, can ever influence to action. But this 
conſequence cannot be regarded by one who 
believes not the opinion which implies it; 
nor is it with me a ſmall objection to this opi- 
nion, that ſuch a conſequence ariſes from it. 

If a perſon can juſtly be ſtyled virtuous and 
praiſe worthy, when he never reflects upon vir- 
tue, and the reaſon of his acting is not taken 
from any conſideration of it, intelligence cer- 
tainly is not neceſſary to moral agency, and 
brutes are full as . of virtue and moral 


merit 
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merit as we are. — Beſides, might not a perſon 
with equal reaſon be reckoned prblick ſpirited, 
who without any view to publick good, ſhould 
accidentally make a diſcovery that enriches his 
country? May not that courſe of behaviour 
be as well ſtyled ambitious, to which the love of 
honour and power did not excite ; or that ei, 
which did not aim at private intereſt ; or that 
friendly, which was attended with no friendly 
intention * ? 

I have the pleaſure to find the author of the 
Chara&#eriſticks agreeing with me in theſe ſen- 
timents. In this caſe alone, ſays he, it is we 
* call any creature worthy or virtuous, when 
et it can have the notion of a publick intereſt, 
« and can attain to the ſpeculation or ſenſe of 
* what is morally good or ill, admirable or 
te blameable, right or wrong. For though we 
“ may vulgarly call an ill horſe vicious, yet we 
*© never ſay of a good one, nor of any mere 
e ideot or changeling, though ever ſo good- 
* natured, that he is worthy or virtuous. So 
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Ibid. Lib. iv. Chap. 1. And to the ſame purpoſe in ma- 
p other places. 
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te that if a creature be generous, kind, conſtant, 


** and compaſſionate, yet if he cannot reflect on 


* what he himſelf does or ſees others do, fo as 


* to take notice of what is worthy and honeſt, 
and make that notice or conception of worth 
and honeſty to be an object of his affection, 
* he has not the character of being virtuous 
* for thus and no otherwiſe he is capable of 
having a ſenſe of right or wreng, &c.” See 
the Enquiry, Part II. Sect. III. And elſewhere 
he obſerves that, © if that which reſtrains a per- 
* ſon and holds him to a virtuous-like beha- 
* viour be no affection towards virtue or good- 
e neſs itſelf, but towards private good merely, 


ehe is not in reality the more virtuous.” Ibid. 
Sea. IV, * 


A 


c 


But 


Others may purſue different forms and fix their 
$5 eyes on different ſpecies, as all men do on one or other; 
* the real honeſt man, however plain he appears, has 
<< that higheſt ſpecies, honeſty itſelf, in view.” Chara. 
Vol. III. page 34. See alſo page 66. But as ſoon as 


| © he comes to have affection towards what is morally 


« good, and can like or affect ſuch good for its own 
% fake, as good and amiable in itfelf, then is he in 
« ſome degree good and virtuous, and not till then,” — 

This truly noble author has no where expreſſed clearly 
and diſtinctly his ſentiments concerning the original of our 
Fewp of virtue; but from ſome expreſſions he has uſed, it 


ſeems 
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But it may be aſked, ©* is not Benevolence a 
c yirtuous principle? And do we not approve 
ee all actions proceeding from it?” — ] anſwer, 
Benevolence, it has been ſhewn, 1s of two kinds, 
rational and inſtinctive. Rational benevolence en- 
tirely coincides with rectitude, and the actions 
proceeding from it, with the actions proceeding 
from a regard. to rectitude. And the ſame is to 
be ſaid of all thoſe affections and defires, which 
would ariſe in a nature as intelligent. It is not 
poſſible that endeavours to obtain an end which, 
as reaſonable, we cannot but love and chuſe, 
ſhould not be by reaſon approved; or that what 
is neceſſarily defirable to all beings, ſhould not be 
allo neceſſarily right to be purſued. 


ſeems probable that he was for a ſurer and deeper foun- 
dation of morals, than either arbitrary wilLor implanted 
ſenſes. See Vol. II. pag. 36, 43, 49, 50, 53, 257. — 
Vol. III. page 33. — His account of virtue in his Enquiry, 
is, indeed, on ſeveral accounts extremely deficient, parti- 
cularly on account of his limiting virtue ſo much as in 
general he ſeems to do, to the cultivation of natural af- 
fection and benevolence ; and overlooking entirely, as 
Dr. Butler obſerves, the authority: belonging to virtue and 
the. principle of reflexion, Vet he has, I think, made 
many excellent obſervations on virtue and providence, 
on life and manners; nor can it, be enough lament- 
ed, that his prejudices againſt Chriſtianity have contributed 
ſo much towards defeating the good effects of them, and 
ſtaining his works. 

But 
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But inflin&ive benevolence is no principle of 
virtue, nor are any actions flowing merely from 
it virtuous, As far as this influences, ſo far 
ſomething elſe than reaſon and goodneſs influ- 
ence, and ſo much I think is to be ſubtracted 
from the moral worth of any action or charac- 
ter. This. 1s very agreeable to the common 
ſentiments and determinations of mankind. 
Wherever the influence of mere natural temper 
or inclination appears, and a particular conduct 
is known to proceed from hence, we may, it is 
true, love the perſon, as we commonly do the 
inferior creatures when they diſcover mildneſs 
and tractableneſs of diſpoſition ; but no regard 
to him as a virtuous agent will ariſe within us. 
A ſoft and filly man, let him be ever ſo com- 
plying, liberal, and good-tempered, never ſtands 
high in our eſteem ; becauſe we always appre- 
hend him to be what he is, not ſo much from 
any influence of reaſon and moral good, as from 
a happy inſtin& and bent of nature born with 
him: And, in the ſame manner, the tenderneſs 
of parents for their offspring, a fond mother's 
expoſing her life to ſave her child, and all ac- 
tions proceeding from the nearer attachments of 
nature appear to have as much leſs moral value, 
as they are derived more from natural inſtinct, 
and leſs attended with reflexion on their reaſon- 


1 ableneſs 


* 
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ableneſs and fitneſs. As long as this reflex ion 
is wanting, it is in a moral account indifferent, 
whether the action proceeds from kind affec- 
tion or any other affection. — But it muſt not 
be forgot, that ſuch reflexion will, in general, 
accompany friendly and benevolent actions, and 
cannot but have ſome concern in producing 
them. Approbation is inſeparable from the view 
of them, and ſome ideas of right and wrong are 

preſent always with all men, and muſt more or 
leſs influence almoſt all they do. We have an 
unavoidable conſciouſneſs of rectitude in relieving 
miſery, in promoting happineſs, and in every of- 
fice of love and good-will to others, It is this 
conſecrates kindneſs and humanity, and exalts 

them into virtues, | 
Actions proceeding from univerſal, calm, diſ- 
paſſionate benevolence, are by all eſteemed more 
virtuous and amiable than aCtions producing e- 
qual or greater moments of good, directed to 
thoſe to whom nature has more particularly 
linked us, and ariſing from kind determinations ' 
in our minds which are more confined and ur- 
gent. The reaſon ſurely is, that in the former 
caſe the operations of inſtinct have leſs effect, 
and are leſs ſenſible, and the attention to what is 
morally good and right is more explicit and pre- 
valent, Were we prompted to the acts of uni- 
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verſal benevolence in the ſame manner that pa- 
rents are to the care of their children, we ſhould 
not conceive of them as more virtuous. Theſe 
facts cannot be explained conſiſtently with the 
notion, that virtue conſiſts in acting from kind 
affections which have no connexion with, and 
cannot be derived from intelligence, and are 
incapable, in their immediate exerciſe, of being 
attended with any influence from it. For why 
then ſhould not the virtue be greateſt where the 
kind impulſe is ſtrongeſt? Why ſhould it, on 
the contrary, in ſuch a caſe, be leaſt of all, and 
entirely vaniſh, when all uſe of reaſon is pre- 
eluded, and nothing but the force of inſtinct ap- 
pears? Why, in particular, ſhould reſiſting our 
ſtrongeſt inſtincts, and following ſteadily in eon- 


tradiction to them *, the determinations of cool 


unbiaſſed reaſon, bo confidersd as the very higheſt 
virtue ? Probably, thoſe who plead for this o- 
pinion would give it up, and acknowledge what 
is now aſſerted, could they be convinced that 
benevolence is eſſontial to intelligence, and not 
merely an implanted principle or inſtinct. 
All theſe obſervations may very juſtly be ap- 
plied to ſelf-love. Reaſonable and calm ſel love, 


* More to this purpoſe has been ſaid by Mr. Bulgy, in 
his Trac on the Foundation of Moral Goodneſs, 


ay 
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as well as the /ove of mankind, is entirely a vir- 
tuous principle. They are both parts of the 
idea of virtue. Where this is greateſt, there 
will be the moſt ardent and active benevolence, 
and likewiſe the greateſt degree of true pru- 
dence, the higheſt concern about bettering our- 
ſelves to the utmoſt, and the moſt effectual and 
conſtant purſuit of private happineſs and per- 
fection, in oppoſition to whatever hindrances 
and temptations to neglect them may be thrown 
in our way. 

Our natural defires carrying us to private 
good are very ſtrong, and the purſuit of it is 
more likely to ariſe from theſe deſires without 
any rational reflexion, or interpoſition of moral 
judgment, than the purſuit of publick good; 
which is one reaſon why it is leſs conſidered as 
virtue. Avoiding a preſent danger or ſecuring a 
preſent good to ourſelves, is not often looked 
upon as in any degree virtuous: but the ſame 
cannot be ſaid of endeavouring to prevent a 
future danger, or to ſecure a future good: The 
reaſon of which is, that we are drawn towards 
what is preſent with a greater degree of inſtinc- 
tive defire*. It makes more ſenſible impreſ- 
ell 5 WS big fions 
This is a very wiſe and neceſſary diſpoſition of our 


natures. - Had we the ſame ſenſible determination to di/- 
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ſions upon us, and ſtrikes our minds mote for- 
cibly. Yet, in ſome circumſtances of oppoſi- 
tion 


tant good that we have to preſent, how diſtrated ſhould we 
be in our purſuits? How regardleſs of what is preſent, 
how impatient, how miſerable would it render us? — 
The conſequence on the other hand of giving us a greater 
propenſity to preſent than future good, it was eaſy to fore- 
ſee, would prove, that men would be in great danger of 
chuſing and reſting in the one to the negle& of the other. 
This inconvenience, however, (which it is the buſineſs of 
reaſon and a principal part of virtue to prevent) is far from 
being equal to the contrary inconveniencies which would 
have attended a different conſtitution of our natures, — It 
may ſecm upon a general reflexion very ſtrange, that per- 
ſons, when aCting ſolely from a regard to private good, 
ſhould be capable of knowingly chuſing a leſs rather than 
a greater, a preſent rather than a future much more im- 
portant good. If we were on ſuch occaſions determined by 
nothing but the ſimple and calm view of good as ſuch, this 
fact would indeed be entirely unaccountable. But when 
we conſider, that this is not the caſe, and attend to the ob- 
ſervation now made, that we have a ſtronger inſtinctive de- 
termination to preſent than to future good, the difficulty 
in a great meaſure vaniſhes. The fact I have mentioned 
will not be more unaccountable than a man's following 
his paſſions and inſtincts in any other inſtances, in oppo- 
ſition to his own happineſs, and all the reaſons that can be 
propoſed to him. — In other words; we have a particular 
tendency or appetite to preſent good, from whence it happens, 
that good is far from always affecting and influeneing us, in 
proportion to the apprehended degree of its abſolute worth. 
The view of preſent good, therefore, getting the better of 

| f the 
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tion from particular paſſions and competition 
between different pleaſures, acting from a re- 
gard even to preſent good may be really virtuous. 
And, always, the more remote a good is, and 
the more temptations we have to forego our 
own. intereſt, the greater is our virtue in main- 
taining a proper regard to them. In theſe caſes, 
reaſon is neceſſarily more called forth to interpoſe 
and decide; our paſſions leſs concur with its 
dictates; and qur determinations are more de- 
rived from its authority. Some kinds of future 
good there are, the purſuit of which always 
proves virtue. Others are ſo agreeable to the 
lower parts of our natures, and ſo connected with 
ſtrong inſtinctive deſires within us, that actions 
produced by the view of them can argue little 
or no virtue, though reaſon ſhould in general 
approve the choice of them. But when reaſon 
condemns any particular gratifications when 
pleaſures of a baſer nature ſtand in competition 
with thoſe of a higher nature; or when, upon 
any account, pleaſures in themſelves innocent 


the calm and diſpaſſionate views of our greateſt intere/t upon 
the whole, is only one inſtance of what happens continually 
in the world, namely, “blind defire, unintelligent incli- 
© nation or brute impulſe, getting the better of motives 
„and conſiderations, known. by the mind to be of in- 
* comparably greater weight.“ 
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are proper to be reſigned; in theſe caſes, guilt 
and blame become the conſequences of purſuing 
them. | 13 
From hence we may ſee plainly, how far 
hope and fear may be virtuous principles; and 
why, for inſtance, though doing an action to 
eſcape an ignominious death, or obtain a profi- 
table place, be not virtue; yet it is virtue, in 
many inſtances, to refrain from gratifications 
which we know are hurtful to us, or to quit a 
courſe of debauchery to which paſſion and habit 
ſtrongly urge us, from an apprehenſion of their 
bad effects on our healths and fortunes: 


Theſe obſervations (to which might be ad- 
ded many more of the ſame kind) are all very 
evident proofs of the truth of the concluſion I 
would eſtabliſh ; namely, * that the virtue of 
« an agent is always leſs in proportion to the 
« degree in which natural temper and propen- 
« fities fall in with his actions, inſtinctive prin- 
< ciples operate, and rational reflexion on what 
is right to be done, is wanting.“ 


It is further worth our particular notice, that 
the obſervations which have been now made 
on ſelf- love, and the actions flowing from it, 
ſhew us plainly how far a conduct founded on 

2 religious 
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religious principles, and influenced by the con- 
ſideration of the rewards and puniſhment to fol- 
low virtue and vice in another ſtate, can be juſt- 
ly repreſented as deſtitute of moral goodneſs. 
It is indeed ſurprizing, that extending our care 
to the hole of our exiſtence, acting with a view 
to the final welfare of our natures, and elevating 
our minds above temporal objects out of a re- 
gard to a bleſſed immortality ; it is, I ſay, ſur- 
priſing, that ſuch conduct ſhould have been ever 
in any degree depreciated. If any thing gives 
dignity of character, and raifes one man above 
another, this does. If any thing 1s virtue, this 
is. Eſpecially ; as the very reward expected is 
itſelf virtue ; the higheſt degrees of moral im- 
provement ; a near reſemblance to God; op- 
portunities for the moſt extenſive beneficence, 
and admiſſion into a ſtate into which nothing 
that defileth can enter, and the love and hope 
of which imply the love of goodneſs. — In a 
word ; if in all cafes, a reaſonable and ſteady 
purſuit of private happineſs amidſt temptations 
to forego it from paſſion and preſent gratifica- 
tions, be virtuous ; how eaſy is it to determine 
what opinion we ought to entertain of the pur- 
ſuit of ſuch a happineſs as virtuous men are 
taught to expect in another world ? 


Let me add, on this occaſion, that the firm 
a Y 3 belief 
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belief of future rewards is in the greateſt degree 
advantageous to virtue, as it raiſes our ideas of 
its dignity by ſhewing us the Deity engaged in 
its favour, and as it takes off every obſtacle to 
the practice of it ariſing from ſelf-love, ſets us at 
liberty to follow the good - inclinations of our 
hearts, gives all good affections within us room 
to exert themſelves, nay engages us, by an ad- 
ditional motive of the greateſt weight, to culti- 
vate them as much as poſſible, and thus, by oc- 
caſioning a courſe of external actions flowing 
from them, gradually ſtrengthens and exalts 
them, and fixes, confirms, and cheriſhes the 
habit and love of virtue in the mind, 


But to return to the main purpoſe of - this 
chapter. — What has been ſaid of virtuous ac- 
tions may eaſily be applied to vicious actions. 
Theſe can be no farther in the agent vicious, 
than he knew or might have known them 
to be ſo. The wrong can be no farther charge- 
able upon him, than he ſaw it, and acted in op- 
poſition to his ſenſe of it. Or, to ſpeak agree- 
ably to a foregoing obſervation, and perhaps 
more properly, the v:c:ouſneſs in an action is no 
farther the agent's, than the vicious action is 
his ; and no more of the vicious action 13 his, 
than was included 1n his intention. 

2 ä 
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When it appears, that a perſon had no ſuſ- 
picion of wrong in an action performed by him, 
and that he would certainly not have done it, 
had he entertained ſuch a ſuſpicion, nothing can 
be more unjuſt than to charge him, in this par- 
ticular, with guilt and ill-deſert. His being 
thus unſuſpicious, it is true, may be the effect of 
criminal error and careleſſneſs; but then in theſę 
lies the guilt, and not in the conſequent actions 
themſelves which are performed with the ap- 
prehenſion that they are innocent. Every ſin- 
gle action of a being has in it ſome preciſe and 
fixed degree of guilt, innocence or virtue, which 
is entirely determined by his perceptions, views, 
and ſtate of mind at the time of doing it, and 
cannot be rendered greater or leſs by what went 
before it, or what comes after it. What 
has been once true of an event, muſt al- 
ways remain true of it. What is at the time 
of performance, the real determinate charac- 
ter of an action, in reſpe& of commendable- 
neſs or blameableneſs, muſt for ever remain its 
character without increaſe or diminution. — The 
pernicious conſequences ariſing from an action 
aggravate its guilt, only ſo far as the agent, 
when he did it, foreſaw or ſuſpected them, or 
had ſome conſciouſneſs that he ought to have 
taken gregter care, and conſidered better what 
| | A might 
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might prove the effects of his conduct. A ſeries 


of evil actions may alſo be the occaſion of other 
evil actions, which when only materially evil, 
may indeed often be a very ſevere puniſhment 
of former wickedneſs, but cannot increaſe the 
agent's guilt, or ſubje& to further puniſhment. 
This can be the conſequence only, when ſuch 
actions are themſelves criminal, or inſtances of 
the violation of conſcience and repetitions. of 
former wickedneſs. If we are to lay it down 
for true, that one faulty ſtep may taint all the 
actions to which it may unhappily have been the 
introduction, whatever our preſent ſenſe of them 
may be; or, that conſequences ariſing from 
actions which we did not foreſee, render them 


criminal; how deplorable is our condition? 


For who can ever know all the effects that will 
reſult from his actions? or be ſure, in many in- 


ſtances, when acting upon particular opinions, 


that throughout the whole progreſs of his 
thoughts in forming them, he was under no 
influence from any undue byaſs * ? | 


* Tt might have been further worth remarking here, 
that true opinions are often the effects of guilt as well as 
falſe ones, and that when they are ſo, they are no lefs cul- 
pable, and muſt have the ſame effects on the imputable na- 
ture of the actions occaſioned by them. — This, by the 
way, ſhould be more conſidered by us, when we juſtify 

our 
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Let it not be imagined that what has been 
now aſſerted, has a tendency to render men 
negligent in their enquiries. Though a crazy 
or drunken man may not be immediately blame- 
able in doing many actions in themſelves very 
evil, yet for a man to put himſelf into a ſtate in 
which he knows he ſhall be liable to do ſuch 
actions, is extremely wicked. The difference is 
not great, between doing what we foreſee may 
cauſe us to do an evil blindly and unknowing- 
ly, and doing the evil deliberately. 

This ſhews us, how inexcuſable all voluntary 
ignorance is, and of how great importance it is, 
that we avoid all unfairneſs in forming our ſen- 
timents. No upright perfon can be indifferent 
about this. We have not indeed on any occa- 
fion more ſcope for virtue, or better opportuni- 
ties for exerciſing ſome of the nobleſt diſpoſitions 
of mind, than when employed in enquiring af- 
ter truth and duty; and, conſidering the diſ- 
mal evils which may ariſe from diſhoneſty 
here; how fad it is to have the light that is 


our cenſures of others for their errors, by ſaying, they pro- 
ceed from criminal diſpoſitions and prejudices. For we 
ourſelves, however right our opinions may be, are equally 
blameable on their account, as far as they are owing to the 
like criminal diſpoſitions, or proceed from pride, implicit- 
' neſs, negligence, or any other wrong cauſes, 


in 
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in us darkneſs, and to what mazes of error, 
ſuperſtition and deſtructive conduct, a miſguided 
judgment may lead us; we cannot be too di- 
ligent in labouring rightly to inform our con- 
ſciences; or too anxious about obtaining juſt 
apprehenſions, and freeing ourſelves from the 
power of whatever prejudices or paſſions tend to 
warp our minds, and are inconſiſtent with that 
coolneſs, candour, and impartiality which are 
indiſpenſibly neceſſary qualifications in one who 
would diſcover what is true and right. 


Thus have I given what I think the true ac- 
count of the nature and requiſites of practical 
virtue. I obſerved firſt of all, that it requires 
liberty and intelligence. But what I have chief- 
ly inſiſted on, is, that we characterize as virtuous 
no actions flowing merely from inſtinctive de- 
| fires, or from any principle except a regard to 
virtue itſelf. This, I have endeavoured to prove, 
to be the object of the ſapreme affection and 
the ultimate end of a virtuous * agent as ſuch, — 


* This, in reality, is but little more than maintaining 
what cannot poſſibly be denied, that it ought to be the firſt 
care of every reaſonable being to do all that he thinks to be 
right, and to abſtain from all that he thinks to be wrong; 
or, that reaſon, as it is the principal, ought to be the lead- 
ing and governing faculty, in every reaſonable being. 


Virtue, 
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Virtue, if I have argued right, muſt be deſired, 
loved, and practiſed on its own account . 
Nothing is any exerciſe of it, but what proceeds 
from an inward reliſh for it and regard to it, for 
its own ſake. — It has alſo, I hope, been ſuffici- 
ently explained, how benevolence and ſelf-love, 
and the actions to which they excite us, as far as 
morally good and praiſe-worthy, are derived 
from this ſource. Nothing would be more un- 
reaſonable than for any one furtlier to urge, that 
a regard to the divine will 1s a principle of vir- 
tuous conduct, not reducible to that I have in- 
ſiſted on. Is it not from a ſenſe of duty that vir- 


+ From the diſtinction between ſelf-love, and the ſe- 
F< veral particular principles or affections in our nature, 
s we may fee how good ground there was for the aſſertion 
maintained by the ſeveral antient ſchools of philoſophy, 
againſt the Epicureans, namely, that virtue is to be pur- 
© ſued as an end eligible in and for itſelf. For if there be 
“any principles or affections in the mind of man diſtin 
„from ſelf- love; that the things the principles tend to- 
4 wards, or that the objects of theſe affections are each of 
« them in themſelves eligible, to be purſued on its own 
& account, and to be reſted in as an end, is implied in the 
e very idea of ſuch principle or affection. They, indeed, 
aſſerted much higher things of virtue, and with very 
« good reaſon ; but to ſay thus much of it, that it is to 
de purſued for itſelf, is to ſay no more of it than may 
© be truly ſaid of the object of every natural affection 
te whatſoever.” Preface to Dr. Butler's Sermons, p. 32. 
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tuous agents obey the will of God? What 
merit would there be in obeying it, out of a 
blind awe or ſervile dread, unaccompanied with 
any knowledge of it as fit and becoming ? The 
true ground then of moral merit in this caſe, is 
evidently the influence of moral diſcernment. 
Here, as in all other inſtances, * the ultimate 
« ſpring of virtuous practice in reaſonable be- 
te ings, is the reaſonable faculty itſelf, the con- 


« fideration of duty, or the perception of right.” 
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Of the different Degrees FV irtue and 
Vice, and the Methods of eſtimating 
them. Of Difficulties attending the 


Practice of Virtue, the Uſe of Trial 


in forming reaſonable Beings to 
Virtue, and the Eſſentials of a £08 
and bad . 


ebf the whole of this Trea- 

tiſe, until the laſt chapter, I had conſi- 
dered virtue more generally and abſtractly; its 
nature, foundation, obligation, and principal di- 
viſions. I have, in that chapter, conſidered it 
more particularly in its reference to actual prac- 
tice, and the capacities and wills of moral 
agents; and T am now to proceed in thus con- 


ſidering it, and to ſhew, what is meant by the 
various degrees of it in different actions and cha- 


racters, and how we compute them; how far 
the temper ſhould be formed by it; and what 
relation the faculty that perceives it bears to our 
other powers, 

What 
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What has been already ſaid has, in ſome 
meaſure, prevented me on ſeveral of theſe heads; 
and therefore the leſs: ſhall be ſaid concerning 
eee, 5 | 

From the preceding chapter, we may eaſily learn 
the true ſource of the various degrees of virtue and 
vice which we conceive in actions and characters. 
It is, as there ſhewn, the reflexion on the rea- 


en of the thing, or the right of the caſe, and the 


influence this has upon us, that conſtitutes us 
virtuous and rewardable. It is the intention or 
purpoſe of virtue itſelf, that renders an action 
the object of moral. praiſe and eſteem. Now 
the greater this influence ; or the more explicit, 
ſimple, ſtrict, and ſteady this intention, the 
greater neceſſarily muſt we account the virtue, 
and the more muſt we admire the action. 
Hence then, © the degree of regard or diſre- 
e gard, of attachment or want of attachment to 
<« truth and rectitude evidenced by actions, is 
© what determines the judgment we make of 
« the degree of moral good and evil in them.“ 
External actions are to be conſidered as figns of 
the motives and views of agents. We can, in, 
general, infer the latter from the former with 
ſufficient certainty. But when this happens to 
be impracticable, we are rendered incapable of 
rn 2 — 
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pronouncing any thing concerning the merit or 
demerit of aCtions. 

The rule I have now laid down, will be ſuf⸗ 
ficiently explained and proved, by attending to 
the following facts. 

Doing a good action which we have few or 
ſmall temptations to omit, has little virtue in it; 
for the regard to virtue muſt indeed be very low 
in that being, who will not be engaged by it to 
do a good action, which will coſt him but little 
trouble and expence, or which thwarts not ſen- 
ſibly any of his natural deſires. — When ſecular 
intereſt, love of fame, curioſity, reſentment, or , | j 
any of our particular propenſions conſpire with 
virtue in exciting to an action, it is in the ſame 
proportion virtuous as the apprehenſion of its 
rectitude influenced to it, which can neyer be 
accounted much, when the action is known to 
fall in with the bent and humour of our minds 
and the current of our paſſions. — When difh- 
culties occur, and ſecular intereſt, humour, vani-- 
ty, or any of our inferior powers claſh with vir- 
tue, the degree of it is in proportion to the diffi- 
culties ſurmounted, or the number and violence 
of the paſſions it overcomes. — When all or ſe- 
veral of the different ſpecies of virtue unite in 
engaging to one and the ſame action, doing it 
in theſe circumſtances argues leſs virtue than 


if 
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if it had been done from the conſideration of 
one of them ſingly. Thus; any given right 
action attended with given difficulties, and per- 
formed with equal effect, and flowing merely 
from gratitude, is more virtuous, than if alſo a 
regard to publick and private intereſt, to juſtice 
and to veracity had required it, and had con- 
curred in producing it. Hence, therefore, the 
virtue muſt be greateſt when any ſingle ſpecies 
of it, when every view of what is decent and fit, 
every deciſion of our practical judgments, is 
ſufficient to determine us in oppoſition to all 
temptations; when we are ready to follow 
wwhere-ever virtue leads us, and poſſeſs ſuch a 
moral ſenſibility as to ſhrink from every appear- 
ance of wrong, and ſuch a horror at guilt as to 
dread all the approaches to it. * 
With reſpect to vicious actions, we may ob- 
ſerve in general, that the ſame circumſtances 
which diminiſb the virtue of any action, increaſe 
the vice in omitting it, and vice verſa. The 
commiſſion of an evil to which we have little 
temptation, though there can be but little virtue 
in abſtaining from it, is yet always very crimi- 
nal; for it ſhews very great weakneſs of the 
moral principle. — When an action is not at all 
reflected upon as evil, there can be no diſregard 
-to 
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to virtue ſhewn; and therefore no guilt contract. 
ed, — When. an action is reflected upon as evil, 
but the motives to commit it ate very ſtrong 
and urgent, the guilt attending the commiſſion 
of it is diminiſhed, and all that can be inferred 
is, not the abſolute, but. the comparative weakneſs 
of the virtuous principle, or its inferiority in 
ſtrength to ſome other principles. — The more 
deliberately any wrong action is done, the more 
wicked. it appears to us; becaule, in this caſe, 
reaſon and conſcience have time to gather their 
whole force, and exert their utmoſt ſtrength ; 
but nevertheleſs. are conquered, For this rea- 
fon, a fingle act of vice, when thus deliberate 
and wilful, may be the ſtrongeſt proof of a bad 
moral ſtate, or a ſufficient indication of the 
whole moral character; which cannot be ſaid 
of any faults of ſurprize, to which the violence 
of ſudden paſſions may ſometimes hurry men. 
In a word; the greater the evil itſelf is that 
a man commits; the more it contradias, nat 
only his ideas of rectitude, but his inſtinctive 
defires., the greater number of the. different 
kinds of moral obligation it violates; the 
clearer. his perception is of wrong in it; the 
longer his time far reflexion,- and the les 
the number and ſtrength af | his tempta- 
tions; the greater vice is he — 
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and the more flagrant is his guilt. On the 
other hand, it is evident, that by increaſing the 


Humber and ſtrength of the temptations, and 


leflening the time for reflexion and the ſenſe of 
wrong, the degree of guilt in an evil action will 
be diminiſhed, and may thus be reduced fo 


low, that all diſapprobation of the _ ſhall 
vaniſh, 


From theſe obſervations we may draw the 
following inferences. 


Fir/t, The difficulties ſurmounted enhancing 
the virtue of the character, no otherwiſe than 
as they evidence a ſtricter attachment to righ- 
teouſneſs, and more inflaence of the virtuous 
principle; it is plain, that they can by no 
means be ęſential to virtue. As long as the 


degree of virtuous attachment is the ſame, it 


matters not whether or no any oppoſition is ſub- 
dued: The character remains equally worthy. 
The man who, in a courſe of goodneſs, meets 
with leſs hindrance than another from his 
paſſions and temper, may be equally virtuous, 
if he has in him that affection to goodnels, 
which would engage him, if he had the ſame 
opportunities and trials with another, equally to 


maſter the ſame hindrances. Difficulties and 


inconveniencies attending virtue are the means 
; : EY of 
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of ſhewing to others, who cannot ſee imme- 
diately into our hearts, what is in us, or what 
our moral temper is- And they have alſo the 
following effects upon ourſelves. They awaken 
our attention to righteouſneſs and goodnels ; 
they call forth the moral principle to exert itſelf 
in a manner not otherwiſe poſſible, and thus 
become the means of producing ſtronger vir- 
tuous efforts, and of increafing the force and 
dominion of reaſon within us, and of improving 
and confirming virtuous habits . — Theſe are 
the uſes of the difficulties and temptations at- 
tending virtuous practice; but then it muſt be 
acknowledged that, in ſome reſpects, they are 
likewiſe the cauſes of very great evils and diſ- 
advantages. If they are the means of improv- 
ing virtue, they are alſo the means of over 
whelming and ruining it. If they give riſe to 
moral diſcipline, they likewiſe hinder it; they 


produce moral depravity. and occaſion all the 


corruptions and vices of the world. It would 
be Foreign; to my preſent purpoſe to eater into an 


* If. 1 of difficulties, or ſubduing r 
tion, is not what proper y conſtitutes the virtue of an agent, 
it follows, that neither is it what conſtitutes his merit or 
rewardableneſs; any further than as it may be the means of 


improving his virtue, and, at the ſame time, of diminiſhing 


the preſent happineſs attending 1 it. | 
/-f expla- 
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explanation of this fact. I cannot however 
omit digreſſing ſo far as to obſerve, that we 
cannot certainly ſay, how far the evils I have 
mentioned, might have been prevented among 
beings like ourſelves, growing up gradually to 
the uſe of reaſon, and, in the mean time, under 
a neceſſity of acquiring ſome habits or other, 
and of being guided by inſtinctive prineiples? 
Can virtue be diciplined and tried without being 
endangered? or endangered without being ſome- 
times %? Can we acquire any ſecurity or 
confirmation in virtue, till we are habituated to 
it? And before the habit is acquired, and in 
the dawn of reaſon, muſt there not be the 890 
zard of degenerating ? 

It may, indeed, be ſaid, that an order of be- 
ings may be ſo made, and, in. the beginning 
of their beings, ſo circumſtanced, that, while 
they are advancing towards maturity of reaſon, 
and acquiring fufficient views of the nature and 
excellence of virtue to keep them ſteady in the 
practice of it, their inclinations and deſires ſhall 
always coincide with their duty, and no habits 
be liable to be contracted which are unfavour- 
able to it. And this, for aught I know, may be 
poffible ; and, for this reaſon and many others, 
n muſt be owned, that the preſent ſtate of men 
has a great deal in it, which we are not capable 
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of accounting for. It would in truth be very 
if it had not, or if any object in nature 
had not, conſidering our ſtation and ſtanding in 
the univerſe and the ſhortneſs of our views. — 


But, be this as it will, it cannot be improper to 
obſerve, that, as the natures and circumſtances 


of men now are, had their deſires and their 
duty always coincided, we might, after much 


time ſpentin a practice materially virtuous, been 
ſo little eſtabliſhed in true virtue, the moral 


principle might, all the while, have lain ſo dor- 


mant, that, upon a change in our ſituation, the 


ſlighteſt temptation might have led us aſtray. 


But difficulties attending the diſcharge of our 
duty, and particular deſires drawing us contrary 
to it, have a tendency, by obliging us to a more 
anxious, attentive, and conſtant exerciſe of vir- 


tue, in a peculiar manner, to accelerate our pro- 
greſs in it and eſtabliſh our regard to it. And 


though, at firſt, the virtuous principle may be 


ſcarcely able to turn the balance in its own fa- 
vour, or but juſt prevail; yet every repeated in- 


ſtance, in which the inward ſpring of virtue thus 
exerts its utmoſt force, and overcomes bs 
tion, gives new power to it *: And it has often 


actually happened, that virtuous men by a courſe 


* See the Chapter on Moral Government in the Analogy. 
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of virtuous ſtruggles and long practice of ſelf- 
denial, by being accuſtomed to repel tempta- 
tions, to reſtrain appetite, and to contemn ſuf- 
ferings, when not to be avoided with innocence, 
have gradually fo ſtrengthened the virtuous prin- 
ciple and eſtabliſhed the ſovereignty of conſci- 


ence in themſelves, that their difficulties have 


in a manner vaniſhed ; temptations have grown 
feeble, and virtue has become eaſy and delight- 
ful. And let it be well minded, that though 
this is the period in which the difficulties of 
ſuch perſons are lea, yet it is alſo the period 


in which their virtue is greateſt. The truth 


therefore is, that the difficulties a virtuous agent 
meets with prove, in general, only the defe#s of 
his virtue. Had he a ſufficient degree of virtue, 


he could meet with no difficulties; and the more 


of it he poſſeſſes, the leſs effect has any given 
degree of temptation in turning him aſide from 
it, or diſturbing his reſolutions ; the more maſ- 
ter he is of every inclination within him ; the 
more ſuperior he is to every foe that can attack 
him; the leſs reluctance he feels in the diſ- 
charge of his duty, and with the more pleaſure 
and ardor he adheres to it, 

Ho unreaſonable now muſt it appear to af- 
firm, that human virtue exceeds that of angels, 


becauſe of the oppolition it encounters ; or to 


regard 
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regard it as a queſtion of difficulty, whether the 
excellence of the moral character of the Deity 
would not be increafed, if he had within him 
ſome diſpoſitionss contrary to goodneſs ? — Can 
the very circumſtances which argue imperfection 
in virtue, add to the merit of it? As much ſu- 
perior as is the virtue of angels, ſo much the leſs 
capable muſt it be of being endangered by any 
difficulties, or at all affected by cauſes which 
would put an entire end to. ours. As much 
higher as their reaſon is and more perfect they 


natures, fo much theleſs muſt every thing weigh 
with them, when ſet in oppoſition to virtue; 
ſo much the more ſenſible they muſt be, that 


nothing is of conſequence, nothing worth wiſh- 
ing for, when compared with virtue, or when 


not to be obtained without violating it. — With 


reſpect to the Deity particularly; ſuch is the per- 
fection of his nature, and ſuch his diſcernment 
of the nature, glory, and obligation of the eter- 


nal laws of rightcouſneſs “, that nothing what- 


ſoever 


„The manner of ſpeaking here uſed concerning che 
Deity is ſuitable to our common ways of conceiving of his 
perfections; and it is ſuch as we are under a neceſſity of 
uſing, though not ſtrictly proper. It is generally indeed 
ſcarce poſſible to ſpeak otherwiſe than improperly of him. 

Fre. that approves the ſentiments on this ſubject, which 
' Z 4 have 


. 


* 
y 
k 
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ſoever can come in competition with them, ot 
have any tendency to draw him aſide from 
them. His moral excellence conſiſts in ſuch a 
degree of purity or holineſs, as renders him in- 
capable of being tempted to evil, and raiſes him 
infinitely above all poſſibility of a byaſs to de- 
viate from what is right. To ſuppoſe ſuch a 
byaſs in him, is to ſuppoſe him of finite and de- 
rived wiſdom and goodneſs. If he prevails over 
it, but only in a limited degree, or ſo, that 
ſome back wardneſs is left, it will follow, that 
he is not completely good *. If he prevails over 
it infinitely or perfectly, ſo that no reluctance 
remains, and no proportion exiſts between its 


have been delivered in the fifth chapter, may eaſily cor- 
rect by them all ſuch forms of expreſſion, whenever they 
occur. | 


* What bs law ſaid, may be illuſtrated by ſubſtituting 


power in the room of virtue, and comparing the oppoſition 


the latter may meet with, to that which the former may 


meet with, in producing any particular effects. The potorr 


of a being is the ſame, whether it meets with any oppoſi- 
tion or not. The difficulties it finds, in overcoming op- 


poſition, prove in general only its weakneſs: The greater 
the power is, the lefs difficulty it muſt find in producing 
any given effect; and, when ſuppoſed infinite, as in the 


Deity, the very notion of Wir and oppoſition becomes 


a 9 


influence 
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influence and the influence of moral tectitudeʒ 
this will be the ſame as to have no ſuch byaſs, 
or to meet with no oppoſition. So apparent is 
it, that the ſuppoſition of difficulties attending 

the perfect goodneſs of the Deity, or of diſpo- 
ſitions in him contrary to rectitude, by which it 
may at firſt ſight ſeem, that his moral perfec- 
tion would be increaſed, overthrows it. — But, 
in truth, we know not what we ſay, when we 
talk in this manner, or make ſuppoſitions of this 
ſort. In a neceſſary, ſimple nature there can be 
no jarring principles. It is ſuppoling a contra- 1 
diction to ſuppoſe, that a being, who is pure, 1 
abſtraft, original, infinite reaſon, can poſſeſs any = 
tendencies repugnant to reaſon, or any that do 1 
not coincide with it, and refolve themſelves in- | 
to it. 

From theſe obſervations al it_ appears, that 3 
what has been ſaid of the extenuation of guilt 9 
by the ſtrength of temptations, muſt be under- 9 
ſtood with ſome _— For that tempta- 
tations are /irong, may argue nothing more, 
than that our power of reſiſtance is weaꝶ; that 
the ſpring of virtue, the contrary force in our 
minds which ſhould repel them, is relaxed or 
broken. How wretched an excuſe then for vice 
is this, as it is frequently pleaded? To what 
do temptations commonly owe their ſtrength, 

J | but 
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but to ſtrong evil habits the guilty perſon has 
contraſted, and the low and languiſhing ſtate 
of his moral powers? And how. abſurd is 
it to make the want of virtue a plea for the 
want of virtue, and to juſtify guilt by guilt? — 
However ; though the idea affixed to the term 
great, when applied to temptations, like the 
ſame idea when applied to bodies, be wholly re- 
Jative, or the reſult of a compariſon between our 
moral and our other principles; yet there are un- 
doubtedly different degrees of temptation, and 
ſome conceivable by us, for which no human 
virtue could be a match. And though our lia- 
bleneſs to be overcome by any temptations, 
ariſes from the imperfection of human virtue; 
yet, as all temptations are far from equal, being 
overcome by ſome of them may argue far leſs 
defect of virtue, than being overcome by others; 
which is all that is meant by their extenuating 
guilt. No one, for inſtance, will ſay, that a 
crime committed through fear of immediate tor- 
tures and death, implies equal guilt with the 
ſame crime committed to avoid ſome flight in- 
convenience. 


| Secondly, We may remark, that what has 
been ſaid on the ſubject of the preſent enquiry, 
8 has nale or no relation to the queſtion, whether 


there 
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there are any different degrees of objeftive right 
and wrong in actions, anddetermines nothing con- 
cerning it. Though there were no different de- 
grees of right and wrong in this ſenſe; though 
theſe characters were ſuppoſed to be abſolute and 
complete, or not at all, in every ſingle object to 
which they are applied; there would ſtill be the 
ſame room left for an infinite variety of degrees 
of virtue and vice, of merit and guilt in agents; 
and alſo in a#ions, conſidered, not in their 46- 
ſolute and abſtraft ſenſe, but relatively to the in- 
tentions and views of reaſonable beings, or as 
Hens and ęfecis of their regard to abſolute virtue u. 
It is thus moſt commonly we conſider actions, 
and this is the true ſource and meaning of the 
different degrees of commendation and blame, 
of praiſe and cenſure we beſtow upon them, 
and of the various appellations and phraſes by 
which theſe are ſignified, And though, ſome- 
times, we ſpeak of actions as being, bh the for- 


* This diſtinction has, I believe, been greatly over- 
looked in the diſpute I have here in view. An ingenious 
writer, in proving the inequality of good and bad aQions, 
in oppoſition to the Stoicks, plainly means their inequality 

in this laſt ſenſe ; and, one would think, the Stoicłs could 
never mean ſeriouſly, to aſſert their equality in any other, 
than the former of theſe ſenſes. See Mr. Grove's Sem of 


Marul Phile/aphy, p. 262, &c, Vol, I. See alſo Cic, Parad. 


mer 
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mer ſenſe, more or leſs right or wrong; this, 
perhaps, is to be underſtood in much the fame 
munner with the greater or leſs retio's of ma- 
thematicians, or with the different degrees of 
equality and inequality in quantities. 


' Thirdly, It may be worth obſerving, how 
very deficient Dr. Hurebeſon's manner of com- 
puting the morality of actions is v. For this 
purpoſe he gives us this general Canon. The 
** virtue is as the moment of good produced, 
ee diminiſhed or increaſed, by the private inte- 
er reſt concurring with or oppoſing it, divided by 
e the ability.” This plainly takes for granted, 
as all his fubſequent rules likewiſe do, that be- 
nevolence is the whole of virtue; and that no 
action, directed merely to private happineſs, or 
by which any thing is intended, beſides ſome 
overbalance of publick good, can be, in any 
degree, virtuous. How very maimed ſuch an 
idea of virtue is, I have endeavoured to ſhew. 
Some of the nobleſt acts of virtue, and worſt 
acts of wickedneſs, may be thoſe which have 
only ourſelves, or the Deity, for their objects; 
and many relating to our fellow - creatures» 


Vid. Enguiry concerning Merl bud and Evil, Sea. * 
Art. 11. and Sect. 7. Art. 9. d 


| which, 
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which, not being viewed as the means of any 
moment of good, or of TT muſt, according 
to the foregoing canon, be wholly indifferent. 
— If, inſtead of benevolence, we ſubſtitute, in 
the rules he has given, regard to right, or attach- 


ment to virtue and duty, ny will, J think, be 
in the main juſt. 


| Farb. We may further obſerve, that the 
reaſon, which has been ſometimes given for the 
greater amĩableneſs of ſome good actions than 
others, namely, their being more free, cannot 
be juſt. It is very improper to ſpeak of degrees 
of natural liberty and neceffity. Between 
being the efficient of an effect, and not the 

efficient; between determining ourſelves, and 
not determining ourſelves; between agency and 
its contrary, there ſeems no conceivable medium. 
Every act of volition I am conſcious of, if 'my 
act, muſt be entirely mine, and cannot be more 
or leſs mine, It is no objection to this, that two 
or. three or any number of cauſes may concur 
in producing one and the ſame effect: For then 
each cauſe has its own proper ſhare of the effe& . 
to produce, which' this cauſe alone produces, 
and which it would be abſurd to ſay, he was 
helped to produce. — Belides, voluntary deter- 
mination is not a complex and compounded, but 
YE ſimple 
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ſimple effect, which admits not of more than 
one cauſe or principle, it being a contradiction 
to ſuppoſe, that the determination of a being 
may be partly his, and partly ſomewhat elſe's. 

But waving this; let us turn our thoughts to 
what will be more eaſily underſtood, and confi- 
der, that, by the neceſſity which is ſaid to dimi- 
niſh the merit of good actions, muſt be meant, 
not a natural (which would take away the whole 
idea of action and will) but a moral neceſſity, or 
ſuch as ariſes from the influence of motives and 

| affections on the mind; or that certainty of de- 

termining one way, which may take place upon 
ſuppoſition of certain views, circumſtances, and 
y principles of an agent. Now, it is undeniable, 
that the very greateſt neceſſity of this ſort is 
confiſtent with, nay, is implied in, the idea of 
the moſt perfect and meritorious virtue; and, 
conſequently, can by no means be what, of it- 
ſelf ever leflens it . The more e confidently. we 


Elf, when it is ſaid, that a virtuous 80 is more ami- 

able the leſs neceſſary it is, the meaning be, that it will be 

more amiable the leſs the agent is urged to it by inſtinctive 

1 deſires, or any motives diſtin from virtuous ones; this 
* will be very true. But then, what increaſes the virtue of 
* a the action in this caſe, is not the mere circumſtance of its 
| being leſs' neceſſary, but its proceeding more from the ſole 
. . influence of love to virtue; agreeably to what has been 
1 obſerved in the beginning of this chapter. 
. may 


” 
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may depend on a being's doing an action, when 
convinced of its propriety, whatever obſtacles 
may lie in his way; or, morally ſpeaking, the 
more efficacious and unconquerable the influence 
of conſcience is within him, the more amiable 
we muſt think him. — In like manner, the moſt 
abandoned and deteſtable ſtate of wickedneſs 
implies the greateſt neceſſity of ſinning, and the 
greateſt degree of moral impotence. He is the 
moſt vicious man, who is moſt enſlaved by evil 
habits, or in whom appetite has gained ſo far the 
aſcendant, and the regard to virtue and duty is 
ſo far weakened, that we can, at any time, with 
certainty foretel, that he will do evil when 
tempted to it. Let me therefore, by the way, 
remark, that every idea of liberty muſt be very 
erroneous, which makes it inconſiſtent with the 
moſt abſolute and complete certainty or neceſſity 
of the kind I have now taken notice of, or 
which ſuppoſes it to overthrow all ſteadineſs of 
character and conduct. The greateſt influence 
of motives that can rationally be conceived, or 
which it is poſſible for any one to maintain, 
without running into the palpable and intole- 
rable abſurdity of making them pbyſical Meients 
and agents, can no way affect liberty. And it 
is, ſurely, very ſurpriſing, that our ug willing 
determinations ſhould be imagined to have moſt 

I of 


* 
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of the appearance of not proceeding from aur- 
ſelves; or, that what a man does with the fulleſt 
conſent of his will, with the leaſt reluctance, 
and the greateſt deſire and: reſolution, he ſhould, 
for this very reaſon, be 3 not to do 15 
that is, nat 20 db at all. 


"cial; ; from the account which has beow 
given of the various degrees of virtue and me- 
rit in actions and of the manner in which we eſti- 
mate them, we may fee why, when we judge 
« calmly and impartially, we form much the 
fame judgment of good actions affecting ſtran- 
gers, that we do of thoſe affecting ourſelves or 
friends; and alſo, why our eſteem of an agent 
is never the leſs, though he has no opportunities 
for exerting his virtue, or though his good en- 
deavours may produce effects contrary to thoſe 
he deſigned. There is no account to be given 
of theſe facts, if virtue be (what it muſt be if we 
owe our ideas of it to an implanted ſenſe) no 
more than a particular kind of agreeable feeling 
or ſenſation; For it ſeems plain upon this ſuppoſt- 
tion, that the ſenſible pleaſure or impreſſion being, 
in the caſe I have mentioned, ſo much magnified 
. orleſfened, our conceptions of the degree of vir- 
tue muſt alſo be proportionably varied: Whereas 
the account here given, affords us a ſtable-and 
5 | fixed 
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fixed rule of judgment, and ſhews us the object 
concerning which we judge to be real and de- 
terminate in itſelf, and unchangeably the ſame, 
whatever our apprehenſions of it may be, what- 
ever the impreſſions are on our minds, and in 
whatever point of view we contemplate it *. 
But the notion of virtue I have mentioned, 
makes it plainly no object of any rational eſti- 
mate, leaves no fixed ſtandard of it, and im- 
plies that all men's apprehenſions of it at all 
times are equally juſt ; no man, while he ex- 
preſſes truly what he feels, or the emotion ac- 
companying his obſervation of a particular action 
ar character, being capable of pronouncing any 
thing wrong conoerning the morality or immo- 
rality of it b. He may, it is true, err with re- 
ſpect to the quantity of good produced, or the 
degrees of kind affect ien influencing the agent; 
but thee art propedy, by this ſcheme itſelf, 


See Chap, I. Sect. 3 


1 © ThediftinQion of 5 good and evil is founded 
« on the pleaſyre or paip, which reſults from the view of 


« any ſentiment, or character; and as that pleaſure or 
<« pain cannot be unknown to the perſon who feels it, it 
_ © follows, that there is juſt ſo much vice or virtue in any | 
4 character, s eye one places in it, and that it 4s im- 
ce poſſible, in this particular, we can ever be miſtaken.” 
See Mr. Hum“ an of Human Tue, Vol. III. 


page 154. 
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as different from virtue, as the cauſe is different 
from the effect, or as certain taſtes. are diffe- 
rent from the motion and textures of the ub 
ſtances producing them. 

I have added above, © when we judge calmly 
* and impartially,” becauſe it is too evident to 
be denied, that the cauſes I have mentioned, do 


frequently pervert and miſlead our judgments. 


The partiality of perſons to ourſelves is always 
apt to biaſs our judgments in their favour, and 
to enhance our good opinion of them; while a 


ſtranger, a competitor, an adverſary, ar a perſon. 
of a different religious perſuaſion, can often be 


hardly allowed to have any thing good in him. 
In like manner, an enterprize which has proved 
unſucceſsful, or iſſued in harm inſtead of good, 
we cannot eaſily give thoſe commendations to, 
which it may really deſerve ; as, on the contra- 
ry, the happy conſequences of an undertaking, 
eſpecially if we ourſelves or thoſe related to us 
ſhare in them, have a tendency, by intereſting our 
affections, to engage us to aſcribe much greater 


merit to it than it may truly have, Againſt theſe. 
and the like ſources of falſe judgment, by which 


we are ſo very liable to be inſenſibly led aſtray, we 
ought carefully to guard ourſelves, if we would 
keep clear of the inconceivable miſchiefs ariſing 
from party attachments; if we would eſcape. 

12 . the 
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the fad effects of following a blind guide, and 
ſee characters and men juſt as they are. We 
ſhould: attend to the ſituation in which we are 
placed, and the ſtate and temper of mind in 
which we view objects, ſtudy to make proper 
allowances for them, and remember that the 
degree of approbation or blame due to an 
action; is determined by ſomewhat more ſted- 
faſt than private paſſion, variable impreſſions, 
or caſual conſequences ; and that the true de- 
ſert of a character is never altered by the mere 
circumſtances of our intereſt in it, or relation 
to it. 


Having thus explained 'the general founda- 
tion of the difterent degrees of virtue and vice 


in actions, and ſtated the principles and rules 


by which we judge of them ; it will be uſeful 
next diſtinctly to conſider what is requiſite to 
conſtitute' an agent properly a viriuous agent, 
or to give his character this denomination, ra- 
ther than the contrary. | 


All beings, who have any idea of moral good, | 
muſt have ſome propenſity or affection to it, 
which cannot fail to have ſome effect, and, more 
or leſs, to influence their actions and temper. 

| | Aa2. — It 
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— It is not conceivable that a reaſonable creature 
ſhould be void. of all regard to reaſon and its 
dictates; that he; ſhould want all notion of the 
diſtinction which we expres when we fay, 
« this is to be done, or that is not to be done; 
or that, having ſuch a perception eſſential to 
him and always preſent with him it ſhould 
ever become wholly inefficacious. — Nor, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, can a reaſonable being have any ten- 
dencies within him contrary to rectitude. I 
mean, he can have no averſion to rectitude con- 
ſidered ſimply and in itſelf, or tendency to wrong 
as wrong, to what is unreaſonable and evil as 
unreaſonable and evil. — Both theſe ſeem to 
me quite impoſſible. — The former cannot be 
ſuppoſed without ſuppoſing the entire deſtruc- 
tion of the intelligent powers of the being; 
and the very idea of the latter is ſelf · repugnant 
and contradictory. In other words; there can 
be no being ſa corrupt as that the unreaſon- 
ableneſs of an action, that is, his ſeeing reaſon 
againſt it, ſhall be to him a reaſon for, or not 
a reaſon againſt doing it: Or, whoſe regard to 
truth and right ſhall not at leaſt have weight 
enough to turn the ſcale when even, and be 
ſufficient to render it certain, that he will 
determine agregalyy to them, when he has no. 

5 | 1 
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tion to violate them; nothing to divert ot 
miſlead him ; nothing to incline or biaſs hich any 
other way. 

Thefe things then not being pollble, and 
making no part of the idea of an evil character, 
it ſhould be remembered, that the ſources of all 
vice are our inferior propenſities and appetites, 
which, though in themſelves natural, innocent, 
and uſeful, cannot but, in our preſent ſtate, on 
many occaſions, interfere with reaſon, and re- 
main to influence us, as well when they cannot 
be lawfully gratified, as when they can. Hence 
it comes to paſs, that we often actually deviate ; 
and that the reflecting principle is found in 
men in all degrees of proportion to their in- 
ſtinctive powers and deſires. Its rightful place 
in the mind is that of ſuperiority to all theſe 
powers and defires, and of abſolute dominion 
over them. In the nature of it is implied (to ſpeak 
after Dr. Butler that it belongs to it, in all 
caſes, to examine, judge, decide, direct, com- 
mand, and forbid ; that it ſhould yield to no- 
thing whatſoever; that it ought to model and 
fuperintend our whole lives; and that every 
motion atrd thought, every affection and deſire, 
ſhould be ſubjected conſtantly and wholly to its 
inſpection and influence. So intimate to men is 
reaſon, that a deliberate reſolution not to be go- 
Aa 3 verned 
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verned by it, is ſcarcely poſſible ; and that, even 


when urged by paſſion and appetite, they can 
ſeldom avowedly contradi& it, or in any inſtance 


break looſe from its guidance, without the help 
of diſhoneſt art and ſophiſtry; without many 
painful winkings at the light, and hard ſtruggles 
to evade the force of conviction ; without ſtu- 
diouſly ſearching for excuſes and palliatives, and 
thus making ſome ſhift to throw a cloud before 
their eyes, to reconcile themſelves to the guilty 
practice, hide its deformity, and deceive them- 
ſelves into an opinion of its warrantableneſs or 
innocence in their circumſtances. How plainly 
may we hence learn how great the force of rea- 
ſon is ; how ſovereign and unſurmountable it is 
in its nature; how it adheres to us when we 
are endeavouring to caſt it off; and what ſway 
it will, in ſome manner or other, have in our 
minds, do what we will to obſcure, abuſe, or 

ſubvert it. | | 
I.) he eſſential pre-eminence now obſerved to 
belong to the reaſonable faculty, 1 is what ought 
chiefly to be conſidered, in ſettling the true idea 
of human nature *. It proves to us, beyond con- 
tradition, 


* The human mind would appear to have little order 
or conſiſtency in it, were we to conſider it as only a ſyſtem 
of paſſions and affections, which are continually drawing 


2 
1 
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tradiction, that the original, proper, and ſound ſtate 
of our natures, is that in which this faculty, this 


their 


us different ways, without any thing at the head of them 


to govern them, and the ſtrongeſt of which for the time 
neceſſarily determines the conduct. But this is far from 
being its real ſtate. It has a faculty eſſential to it, to 
which every power within it is ſubjected, the proper of- 
fice of which is to reconcile the differences between all 
our particular affections, to point out to us when and how 
far every one of them ſhall or ſhall not be gratified, and 
to determine which, in all caſes of competition, ſhall give 
way. This faculty is our Moral faculty, and it is therefore 
the reference of all within us to this, that gives us the true 


idea of human nature, that harmonizes its various powers, 


and makes this complex and. otherwiſe confuſed ſtructure 
properly one thing, one regular and conſiſtent whole. This 


ſupremacy of the moral faculty, I have obſerved, is im- 


plicd in the idea of it ; but we have alſo a demonſtration 


of it from fact: For whereas the lea/? violation of this fa- 
culty, in compliance with all our other powers in conjunc- 
tion, would give us pain and ſhame ; the greate/? violation, 


on the contrary; of our other powers, in compliance with 
this, is approved by us; nay, the more we contradi& our 
other powers in compliance with it, and the greater ſacri- 


fice we make of their enjoyments and gratifications to it, 


the more we are pleaſed with ourſelyes, and the higher in- 
ward ſatis faction and triumph we feel. — See Dr. Builir's 
Sermons on Human Nature, and the Preface. I find alſo 
Dr. Hutcheſen, in his Syſtem of Moral Phileſophy, aſſerting to 
the ſame purpoſe that our moral faculty, or, as he calls it, 
the Moral ſenſe, is the = directing principle within us, 
& deſtined to command all our other powers; and that 

A a 4 | ** the 
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their diſtinguiſdinꝭ and pre-eminent part, is indeed, 
or as to its effect on the life and temper, pre- 


eminent, 


1c the deſire of moral excellencè is the Tibfeme determłĩ- 
© nation or affection of our minds, and WMerent "vel al 
4 our kind affeftions.” See p. 67, 67, 68, 70, 77, &c 

ol. I. 

Though I entirely approve theſe ſentiments, I cannòt 
help detaining the reader while I make a few remarks, in 
order to ſhew him how difficult it is to reconcile them with 
this writer's other ſentiments of virtue. It is much to be 
wiſhed that he had been more explirit on this fubjet᷑t, ant 
explained himfelf more particularly. Had he done this, 
he would, I fancy, either not have writ in this manner, 
or given a different account of the nature of moral appr6- 
bation, and of our moral faculty. 

If Aral appribition be only a kind of fublimer ſenſaticn, 
or a ſpecies of mental tafle, It can ſurely have no influence oh 
our purpoſes'and actions; much leſs can it have fuch in- 
Auence, as to be the fupreme and comtanding principle 

within us. The Moral Neuf is 'properly the rei 

natures to be pleafed or diſpleaſed with actiom 
Nee from certain motives. It therefore always ſup- 
poſes ſome diſtinct motives, and can never be itſelf a ſpring 
of action. Is it not then wonderful to find this very in- 
genious and able writer, contrary to what He had done ih 
his * Illuſtrations on the Meru Srnſe, confouriding ſenſes with 
inflints ; and, cofitrary to whit the very idea of the Mo- 
ral ſenſe, is he ſceftis to Rave explaihed it, aumits of, re- 
preſenting it as a diſtin ſpring of 1 in the mind, 
talking of its force und efforts wn u nannt, an 


gee Chap. I. 
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eminent, and all the other powers and principles 
are obedtent to it. Now Goodneſs in mankind 
. 
Joining, chntrouling, and governing, nay, ſetting it be the 
ſovereign director of our affettions and actions, ſuperior even to 
Benevolence. This ean be conſiſtent and proper on no 
other ſuppoſition, than that our Moral faculty is the Un- 
derſtanding, and that moral approbation implies in it the 
perception of truth, or the diſcernment of a real character 
of actions. | 2 

Again; what is Moral excellence? On the principles I 
am conſidering, it muſt mean, either thoſe affections and 
actions themſelves to which we give the denomination of 
excellent, or that grateful ſenſation, which, when obſerved, 
they are the occaſions of in us. — If it means the former, 
or, in other words, the having and exerciſing an extenſive 
and ardent benevolence ; how can the defire of it be dif- 
ferent from benevolence? How can it be, as Dr. Hutche- 
fon ſays it is, in another order of affeftions ? — If it means 
the latter, how can it be proper to ſpeak of the deſire and 
love of it? Can the deſire of the reliſh we have for particu- 
lar objects, as diſtinct from the deſire of the objects them- 
ſelves, mean any thing, beſides the deſire of enjoying the 
pleaſures attending it; and can it therefore influence our 
actions any otherwiſe than by means of ſelf-love? In 
ſhort, it muſt appear, I ſhould think, to every one, very 
abſurd to ſpeak of the deſire of Moral excellence, to ſup- 
poſe a calm, immediate determination to Moral good itſelf, 
and to aſcribe a commanding power to the faculty which 
perceives it, if Moral goed, or Moral excellence, ſignifies no- 


2 See his Moral Philoſophy. | | + Thid. p. 70. — dee 
alſo the Preface by the excellent Pr. Lirchman, p. 44, Kc. 
| thing 
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is this ſtate reſtored and eſtabliſhed. It is the 
power of reflexion raiſed to Its due ſeat of di- 


rection 


thing diſtin from a feeling of the heart, or nothing abſolute 
and immutable and independent of the mind. It is how- 
ever ſome indication of the truth on this ſubjeR, that thoſe, 
with whoſe ſentiments it is inconſiſtent, find themſelves 
led inſenſibly to write and think of our moral faculty, or 
the ſenſe of duty and moral excellence, as the ultimate 
and ſupreme guide of our actions. Nor can it be eaſy for 
any one who will examine this matter, not to feel how un- 
avoidable it is to conceive this to be indeed the caſe, and 
how falſe therefore every account of morality muſt be that 
implies the contrary, 

Once more. Our moral faculty, Dr. Hutcheſon, we find, 
acknowledges to be the ſupreme commanding power 
within us. Conſider now, what within us is moſt likely 
to be this power. Can there be a higher power in a rea- 
ſonable being than,reaſon? and is this power a ſenſe? 
How ftrange would this ſeem ? — I do not find that Plato, 
and others of the antient moraliſts, had any notion that 
the 70 1y£1orex0y in man, which they inſiſt ſo much 
upon, was any thing elſe than reaſon, 70 pvos Itamo7INON, 
rules To Aoyisiney, ſays Alcinous & Doctrina Platonis 
Chap. xxviii. 

Let me add,, that the very queſtion which has been 


aſked, and which naturally ariſes when we are ſettling a 


ſcheme of life and conduCt ; ©* what owght to be the end of 
« our deliberate purſuit, private or publict happineſs ;”* or, 
ce which ought to give way, (that is, which is it right ſhould 
« give way) in caſe of oppoſition, the calm ſelfiſh, or the 
calm benevolent affection? See the Preface juſt quoted, 

page 45, &c. This queſtion itſelf, I ſay, plainly implies, 
that the idea of right in actions is ſomething different from 
| 5 and 
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rection and ſovereignty, in the mind; conſcience 
fixed and kept in the throne, and holding under 
its ſway all our paſſions. The. leaſt it implies is 
ſome predominancy of good affections, and ſupe- 
riority of virtuous principles in us above all others. 
— Vicledneſs, on the contrary, is the ſubverſion 


-and independent of the idea of their flowing from kind af- 
fections, or having a tendency to univerſal happineſs ; for 
certainly, the meaning of the queſtion cannot be, which will 
proceed from kind affection, or which has a tendency to pro- 
«mote univerſal happineſs, following our deſires of private or 
univerſal happineſs. It alſo ſuppoſes, that the perception 
_ of right influences our choice; for otherwiſe ſuch a queſtion 
could never be aſked with any view to the determination of 
our choice, nor could the reſolution of it have any effect this 
way. — It ſuppoſes finally, that the appeal in all caſes is to 
our moral faculty, as the ultimate judge and determiner of 
our conduct; and, that the regard to right, to duty, or to 
moral excellence, is a ſuperior affection within us to bene- 
volence; for it comes in, in caſes of interference between 
ſelf-love and benevolence, to turn the ſcale in favour 
of benevolence, to- recommend 'and order the generous 
part, or, as Dr. Hutcheſon ſpeaks , to make the determi- 
nation to publick happineſs the ſupreme one in the ſoul. . + 
Thus then, here, as in other parts of this work, we find 
an object, . Moral good, of unrivalled worth; of ſupreme 
« influence; eternal, divine, all-governing ; perceived by 
“ reaſon; neceſſarily loved and defired as ſoon as perceiv- 
«© ed; and the affection to which (including benevolence, but 
&* not the ſame with it) is the chief affection in every good 


4c being, and the higheſt Ae and excellence of {very 
« mind.” 


Ks 


* Ibid. page 77. 


of 


of this original and natural ſtate of the mind, or 
the prevalency of the lower powers in oppoſition 
to the authority of reaſon. It implies the i 
riority of good principles to others within us, 
a greater attachment to ſome particular 
than to truth and righteouſneſs, or {ach a defec- 
tive regard to virtue, as is conſiſtent with indulg- 
ing, in any inſtance, known guilt. It is the vio- 
lent and unnatural ſtate of the mind; the de- 
pofition of reaſon, and the exaltation of appetite; 
the death of the man, and the triumph of the 
brute; ſlavery in oppoſition to liberty; ficknefs 
in oppoſttion to health; and uproar and atiarchy 
in oppoſition to order and peace. 

If then we would know our own charadters, 
and determine to which claſs. of men we belong, 
the good or the bad; we muſt compare our re- 
gard to everlaſting truth and righteouſneſs with 
our regard to friends, credit, pleaſure, and life, 
our love of God and moral excellence with our 
love of inferior objects, the dominion of reaſon 
with the force of appetite, and find which prevail. 
Until the rational part gets the victory over the 
animal part, and the main bent of the heart is 
turned towards vittue; until the principles of piety 
and goodneſs obtain in ſome degree the ſupre- 
macy, and the paſſions have been made to reſign 


their uſurped power, we are within the confines 
of 
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of vige and danger and miſery. — There is rea- 
ſon to believe that many Geceive themſelves by 
concluding, that ſince they poſſeſs many valu- 
able- qualities. and feel the workings of good 
principles, ſince they love virtue and hate vice, 
and do perhaps good in their ſtations, they can 
have little: reaſon to diſtruſt their characters ; 
not duly conſidering the point here inſiſted upon; 
or that what they qught chiefly to attend to is the 
place and degree of theſe principles in compa- 
riſon with others; and that it is not thoſe who 
hate vice, but thoſe who hate it above pain, 
diſhonour, or any thing whatever; not thoſe 
who love virtue, but thoſe who love it above alt 
that can come in competition with it, and poſſeſs 
a ſupreme regard to it, who are truly the virtuous 
and worthy. — It is a common obſeryation, that 
it is the ruling paſſion that denominates the cha- 
racter. The ruling love of power, fame, and 
diſtinction, denominates a man ambitions; the 
ruling love of pleaſure; a man of pleaſure; of 
money, a coveros man. And, in like manner, 
the ruling love of God, of our fellow-creatures, 
and of reftitude and truth, denominates a man 
Wrfwols, : ; 


| Itis-natural to enquire here, how in particu- 


lar we may know, that the love of virtue is thus | 


pre- 


. 
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predominant in us; or what are the marks and 
effects of that ſuperiority of good affections 
which has been repreſerited as eſſential to a good 
character. In anſwer. to this, it will be proper 
to obſerve, 

Firſt,” That the piiidcrainant' paſſion always 
draws after it the thoughts, furniſhes them with 
their principal employment, and gives a tincture 
of itſelf to all our ſtudies and deliberations. 
What we moſt love, is that 'which we ofteneſt 
think of, and which engages moſt of our at- 
tention. If then we would know whether vir- 
tue and conſcience rule within us, we muſt exa- 
mine which way the main current of our 
thoughts runs; what objects preſent themſelves 
to them moſt frequently and-unavoidably ; what 
lies upon them with the greateſt weight; and 
what, in ſettling all our ſchemes and reſolutions, 
we dwell moſt upon and take moſt into confi- 
deration. | 

Particularly ; when deliberating about any 
undertaking, do you conſider, not ſo much how 
it will affect your credit, fortune; or eaſe; as 
what, all things conſidered, do reaſon and right 
require of you; what would you expect that 
another ſhould do in the ſame circumſtances ; 
what good may it produce; how will it appear 
to you hereafter ; what effect will it have on 

the 
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the divine favour to you'; how does it conſiſt 
with your intereſt on the whole, and ſuit the 
dignity of a being endowed with ſuch faculties, 


ſtanding in ſuch relations, and having ſuch ex- 
pectations? But, 


Secondly, This predominancy will principally 
ſhew itſelf in actual practice, or in the courſe of 
the life and converſation. What ſtands foremoſt 
in our thoughts and hearts, our actions never 
fail to expreſs. The ſtrength of znward affec- 
tions is always in proportion to their effects on 
the external conduct. When the intellectual and 
moral principle, therefore, is the reigning prin- 
ciple, it excludes every thing irregular and im- 
moral from the behaviour; all ' unreaſonable 
courſes are forſaken ; the whole of duty is faith- 
fully attended to and diſcharged ; no ill habits 
are ſpared; no wrong diſpoſitions indulged ; 
no known en wilfully and ſtatedly _ 
lected. 

It is above all things neceſſary to conſtitute 
our characters good, that our virtue be not par- 
tial; that we conform ourſelves to every rela- 
tion in which we ſtand, however made known 
to us; attend, not to one duty or part of right 
conduct to the neglect of others, but regard with 
equal zeal every ſpecies of duty, and the whole 
W ot 
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of moral rectitude. He that is juſt, kind, meek; 
and humble, but at the ſame time an habitual 
drunkard, can have no pretence to genuine vir- 
tue. The fame is true of him who is ſober and 
temperate, but will deceive and cheat; of him 
who prays and faſts, is exact in all the external 
parts of religion, and zealous for truth and piety, 


but wants candour, gentleneſs, meekneſs, vera- 


City, and charity; of him who is chaſte, gene- 
rous, friendly, and faithful, but wants piety, or 
neglects any relations higher than thoſe to men, 
in which he may have reaſon to think he ſtands. 
The reaſon of this has been in part already 


given in the ſeventh chapter; and we may 


here add, that an habitual breach af one divine 
law, or retention of one favourite failure or 
boſom- vice, demonſtrates, that had the perſon 
equal temptations to tranſgreſs in all other in- 
ſtances, he would do it, and become totally a- 
bandoned. As long as any paſſion preſerves an 
aſcendency over us, and remains rebellious and 


lawleſs, there is plainly ſomething within us 


ſirenger than virtue, ſomething that maſters and 


ſubdues it; God and conſcience have not the 
throne; the due balance continues wanting in 
the mind, and its order and health are not re- 
covered. Until we poſſeſs an equal and entire 
affetion to goodneſs, we poſſeſs none that is 
12 truly 
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truly acceptable, or that can be of much account 
and value. However unblameable a perſon of 
the character we are now conſidering may in 
ſeveral reſpects be; with whatever ardour he 
may apply himſelf to the practice of ſome 
branches of virtue which happen not to lie very 
croſs to his inclinations and temper ; it is ob- 
vious, that he is not to be reckoned her faithful 
votary, and that his heart is at the bottom falſe 
to her intereſts and authority. Were not this 
the cafe, he would not in any inſtance deſert her: 
He would not prefer to her the indulgence of 
any deſire, or reſign her for any enjoyments. 
Such is her dignity and amiableneſs, that every 
thing is fordid and contemptible compared with 
her: Such her nature, that (he can admit of 
no rival. He then loves her not at all, who 
loves her not fit. A partial regard to rec- 
titude is inconſiſtent and abſurd, That attach- 
ment to it alone is genuine, which has itſelf 
merely, its own native obligation and excellence 
for its object and end, and is unadulterated by 
the mixture of any foreign and indirect motives. 
And ſuch an attachment will neceſſarily be di- 
reQed glike to all the parts and inftances of it. 
What comes ſhort of this is incomplete, unſa- 
tisfatory, variable, and capricious. — Be then 
 confiſtently and thoroughly good, if you would be 

PER Bb ſo 
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of moral rectitude. He that is juſt, kind, meek, 
and humble, but at the ſame time an habitual 
drunkard, can have no pretence to genuine vir- 
tue. The fame is true of him who is ſober and 
temperate, but will deceive and cheat; of him 
who prays and faſts, is exact in all the external 
parts of religion, and zealous for truth and piety, 


but wants candour, gentleneſs, meekneſs, vera- 


city, and charity; of him who is chaſte, gene- 
rous, friendly, and faithful, but wants piety, or 
neglects any relations higher than thoſe to men, 
in which he may have reaſon to think he ſtands. 
The 'reaſon of this has been in part already 
given in the ſeventh chapter; and we may 
here add, that an habitual breach of one divine 
law, or retention of one favourite failure or 
boſom- vice, demonſtrates, that had the perſon 
equal temptations to tranſgreſs in all other in- 
ſtances, he would do it, and become totally a- 
bandoned. As long as any paſſion preſerves an 
aſcendency over us, and remains rebellious and 


lewleſs, there is plainly ſomething within us 


ſirenger than virtue, ſomething that maſters and 


ſubdues it; God and conſcience have not the 
throne ; the due balance continues wanting in 
the mind, and its order and health are not re- 
covered. Until we poſſeſs an equal and entire 
Hection to goodneſs, we poſſeſs none that is 
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truly acceptable, or that can be of much account 
and value. However unblameable a perſon of 
the character we are now conſidering may in 
ſeveral reſpects be; with whatever ardour he 
may apply himſelf to the practice of ſome 
branches of virtue which happen not to lie very 
croſs to his inclinations and temper ; it is ob- 
vious, that he is not to be reckoned her faithful 
votary, and that his heart is at the bottom falſe 
to her intereſts and authority. Were not this 
the cafe, he would not in any inſtance deſert her: 
He would not prefer to her the indulgence of 
any deſire, or reſign her for any enjoyments. 
Such is her dignity and amiablenefs, that every 
thing is fordid and contemptible compared with 
her: Such her nature, that (he can admit of 
no rival. He then loves her not at all, who 
loves her not it. A partial regard to rec- 
titude is inconſiſtent and abſurd, That attach- 
ment to it alone is genuine, which has itſelf 
merely, its own native obligation and excellence 
for its object and end, and is unadulterated by 
the mixture of any foreign and indire& motives. 
And ſuch an attachment will neceſſarily be di- 
reed alike to all the parts and inftances of it. 
What comes ſhort of this is incomplete, unſa- 
tisfactory, variable, and capricious. — Be then 
22 and thoroughly good, if you would be 
| Bb lo 
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ſo effectuallyj. Yield yourſelf entirely and uni- 
verſally to the government of conſcience, and 


conquer every adverſe inclination, or lay no 


claim to true virtue, and give up all e of _ 
happineſs in reſerve for it. 

Every one will ſee, I do not mean that we 
muſt be perfect, or lay the ſtreſs upon being 
abſolutely free from every failure, or never do- 
ing any thing that ſhall be unwarrantable. Of 
this we are indeed quite incapable. A work of 
any kind may have all its eſſentials, and be 
complete in all its parts, when yet it may be 
unfiniſhed, and require much more of the hand 
and labour of its cauſe. There may be real 
life, at the ſame time that it admits of great im- 


provement, and is very weak and languiſhing. 


Some infirmities will cleave to the beſt, and it is 
impoſſible at preſent always to hold our paſ- 
ſions under ſuch ſtrict diſcipline, as that they 


ſhall never ſurprize or hurry us into any thing 


which our hearts ſhall diſapprove. But when- 
ever this happens, it is eſſential to the charaQer 
of a good man, that it is his greateſt trouble and 
ſhame, and that he is put by it upon more 
future vigilance, His ſettled prevailing regard 
in heart and life is to truth, piety, and goodneſs; 


though unhappily he may be ſometimes miſled. 
Conſcience has the aſcendant ; the ſovereignty 
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of reaſon is eſtabliſhed; and ill habits are extir- 
pated, though not to that degree, that he ſhall 
be in no danger of deviating, or that the ene- 
mies of his virtue ſhall never find him off his 
guard, or gain any advantages over him. 
Thirdly, In order to determine whether the 
love of virtue is predominant in us, it is proper 
further to enquire, what degree of delight we 
have in it. That which gives the ſoul its pre- 
vailing caſt and bent, and engages its chief pur- 


ſuit, will be agreeable to it. All acts ariſing 


from eſtabliſhed habits are free, unconſtrained 


and chearful. What our hearts are moſt ſet 


upon will make the principal part of our hap- 
pineſs. What we love moſt, or have the greateſt 
inward eſteem and reliſh for, muſt be the ſource 
of our greateſt pleaſures, — Well therefore may 
be ſuſpect his character, who finds that virtuous 
exerciſes, the duties of piety, or the various of- 
fices of love and goodneſs to which he may be 
called, are diſtaſteful and irkſome to him, or 
ſuch. as he would be glad to avoid did he well 
know how. Virtue is the object of the chief 
complacency of every virtuous man; the exer- 
ciſe of it is his chief delight; and the conſci- 
ouſneſs of it gives him his higheſt joy. He 


. ought to be always ready to undertake whatever 
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it requires from him, never reluctant when con- 
vinced in any caſe of his duty, and never more 
fatisfied or happy than when engaged in per- 
forming it. 

Some may probably be apt to enquire here, 
whether the pleaſures inſeparable from virtue, 
eſpecially thoſe attending the higher degrees of 
it, have not a tendency to render it fo much the 
leſs difintereſted, and conſequently to ſink its 
value. — 1 anſwer ; this may indeed be the 
conſequence, as far as it is poſſible, that the 
pleafure itſelf merely attending virtue, can be 
the motive to the practice of it: But it is ſcarcely 


in our power (whatever we may think) to 


be thus refined in our purſuits, or really to 
deceive ourſelves in this manner. For that 
only being the virtue which any one can juſtly 
applaud himſelf for, or derive pleafure from, 
which proceeds from a regard to right and duty, 
or to which the conſideration of theſe excites 
him; it is evidently contradictory to ſuppoſe, 
that the defire of the pleaſure attending virtue 
or ariſing from the reflexion upon it, can in any 
inſtance be the fole motive to the practice of it. 
For a perſon to propoſe acting thus, is exactly 
the ſame as for him to propofe acting from ont 
mot i ve, in order to have the pleaſure of reffect- 
ing that he has acted from another. — The 
truth 
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truth therefore is, that the pleaſure attending 
virtue, inſtead of debaſing, neceſſarily ſuppoſes it, 
and always increaſes or leſſens in proportion to 
the degree of vittue preſuppoſed. The more 
benevolent and worthy a man is, the more he 
muſt be pleaſed with himſelf; the more ſatisfac- 
tion of mind he muſt feel, As much greater 
as his affection and attachment to virtue are, ſo 
much the more muſt he rejoice in it, and fo 
much the happier it muſt render him. — How 
abſurd would it be to aſſert, that the more plea- 
ſure a man takes in beneficence, the leſs diſin- 
tercſted it muſt be, and the leſs merit it muſt 
have? Whereas juſt the reverſe is the truth; 
for the pleaſure being grounded upon and de- 
rived from the gratification of the affection of 
benevolence, the greater degree of it plainly 
argues only a proportionably greater degree of 
benevolence. — Such difficulties as theſe would 
never have been much regarded, had an obſer- 
vation already made been more conſidered, 
namely, That pleaſure is founded in deſire, 
* and not defire in pleaſure; or that, in all 
«© caſes, enjoyment and happineſs are the effects, 
„ not the cauſes and ends of our affections.“ 


There remains another criterion of a good 
character, which muſt not be overlooked ; 1 
Bb 3 mean, 
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mean, a conſtant endeavour to improve. True 
goodneſs muſt be a growing thing. All habits 
by time and exerciſe gain ſtrength. It is not 
to be imagined, that he has ſound principles of 
virtue in him, who is not concerned about con- 
firming them to the utmoſt, and obtaining a 
total victory over all the enemies of his happi- 
neſs and perfection. Whoever has taſted of the 


Joys of benevolence and righteouſneſs, aſpires af- 


ter more of them, and grieves under the remains 
of moral imperfection in his character. He 
cannot poſſeſs ſo little zeal, as only to deſire to 
keep within the bounds of what is innocent or 
lawful. A perſon who thinks himſelf good e- 
nough, may be ſure that he is not good at all. 
When the hue of virtue becomes the reign- 
ing affection, it will not be poſſible for us to 
ſatisfy ourſelves with any degrees of virtue 
we poſſeſs, or with any acquiſitions we can 
make. — What is analogous to this, we find 
to take place, whenever any of our lower affec- 
tions obtain the aſcendency, Every paſſion, 
when it becomes uppermoſt, is always finding 
out new work for the mind, and putting us 
upon providing new gratifications for it. A man 
whoſe prevailing paſſion is the love of power, or 
of money, ſeldom thinks (be his acquiſitions 


what they will) that he has acquired enough ; | 


but 
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but is continually graſping at ſomewhat fur- 
ther, and labouring to add to his glory and trea- 
ſures. — This inſatiableneſs which attends the 
paſſions, when they paſs their natural bounda- 
ries, is a ſad pervertion of a diſpoſition which is 
truly noble, and becomes often the occaſion of 
the moſt inſupportable miſery. To virtue it 
ought to be directed. This alone is true gain 
and true glory. The more aſpiring and inſa- 
tiable we are here, the more amiable and bleſſed 
we are rendered. One of the moſt pitiable 
ſpectacles in nature, is a covetous, an ambitious 
or voluptuous perſon, who is ever crying out for 
te more; who, for want of contentedneſs with 
what he has, loſes the whole enjoyment it might 
afford him, and is tortured perpetually on the 
rack of wild and reſtleſs deſire. But how de- 
firable and happy is the ſtate of him, who, in 
goodneſs, cannot content himſelf with preſent 
acquiſitions ; who anxiouſly cheriſhes in him- 
ſelf the high and ſacred ambition to grow wiſer 
and better, to. become liker to the Deity, and 


advance continually nearer and nearer to per- 
feRion ? 


It would perhaps in ſome reſpects be a need- 
leſs work, as well as not much to my preſent 
purpoſe, to point out particularly what occaſion 

Bb4 | and 
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and what room the beſt have for improvement, 
It may, however, be worth obſerving in this 
place, that, as what renders men more or leſs vir- 
tuous, 1s the greater or Jeſs degree of the ſupe- 
riority of the moral principle within them above 
others ; ſo this principle is capable of increaſe 
and adyancement without end. 

The underſtanding may be very properly 
conſidered, as either moral or ſpeculative, Our 
ſpeculatrve underſtanding is evidently capable of 
infinite improvement; and therefore our moral 
underſtanding muſt be ſo likewiſe; for theſe be- 
ing only different views of the ſame faculty, muſt 
be inſeparably connected, and cannot be con- 
ceived not to influence each other. Every im- 
provement of the ſpeculative knowledge of a 
good being; every advance in the diſcovery of 
truth, and addition to the ſtrength of his reaſon, 
and the extent and clearneſs of its perceptions, 
muſt be attended with views of moral good pro- 
portionably more enlarged and extenſive; with 


a more clear and perfect acquaintance with its 


nature, importance and excellence; and conſe» 
quently with more ſcope for practiſing it, and a 
more invariable direction of the will to it. 
This, joined with the growing effects of habit 


and conſtant exerciſe, may by degrees fo ſtreng- 


then and exalt the practical principle of recti: 


tude, 
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tude, as to cauſe it to abſorb every other prin- 
ciple, and annihilate every contrary tendency. 
There 1s therefore no point of moral as well 
as intellectual improvement, beyond which we 
may not go by induſtry, attention, a due culti- 
vation of our minds, and the help of proper 
advantages and opportunities. — The contrary 
may perhaps, with good reaſon, be ſaid of vice. 
It is not yery eaſy to conceive of any degree 
of this, beyond which beings may not alſo go 
through a careleſs neglect of themſelves, through 
voluntary depravation, ſophiſtical reaſonings, and 
an obſtinate perſeverance in evil practices. The 
leaſt wickedneſs of character ſuppoſes ſomething 
which conquers conſcience, and leads a being 
habitually aſtray ; and the greateſt, conſequently, 
would imply, that conſcience is ſo far over- 
powered as to be wholly extirpated, and all 
regard to right and wrong and all influence from 
it deſtroyed ; which is a pitch of corruption 
at which, as I have before obſerved, no being 
can arrive while he remains, in any degree, rea- 
ſonable and accountable. Within this limit, the 
force of the higher moral and reflecting powers 
admits of endleſly various degrees of weakneſ 
and inferiority, compared with the other pow- 
ers of an agent ; and thus may he be, in any de- 
gree, more or leſs corrupt, his nature more or 
I leſs 
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leſs perverted, and his mind more or leſs a Chaos 
and a Hell. | 


I might, on this head, further take notice of 
the extent of our duty ; the various hindrances 
of our improvement ; the degeneracy into which 
we are ſunk, and the numerous enemies which 


beſet our frail natures. Such is the preſent con- 


dition of man; ſo great is the diſorder vice and 
folly have introduced into our frame; and ſo 
many are the ſurprizes to which we are liable; 
that to preſerve in any degree the integrity of 
our characters and peace within ourſelves, is dif- 
ficult. But, to find out and correct the various 
diſorders of our minds; to preſerve an unſpotted 


purity of life and manners; to deſtroy all the 


ſeeds of envy, pride, ill- will, and impatience ; 
to liſten to nothing but reaſon in the midſt of 
the clamour of the paſſions, and continue al- 
ways faithful to our duty, however courted by 
the world, allured by pleaſure, or deterred by 
fear; to cultivate all good diſpoſitions, guard a- 
gainſt all ſnares, and clear our breaſts of all de- 
filements — What an arduous work is this? — 
What unwearied diligence does it call for?— 
And how much of it, after our utmoſt care 
and labour, muſt remain undone? 


But 
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But with what a deeper ſenſe of imperfection 
muſt it fill us, to view ourſelves in the light of 
God's perfect and eternal rectitude? How low 
muſt this fink us in our own eſteem; and what 
a boundleſs proſpe& does it ſet before us, of 
higher moral excellence, to which we ſhould 
aſpire ? 

We have then infinite ſcope for improvement, 
and an everlaſting progreſs before us. With 
what zeal ſhould we ſet ourſelves to that work 
now, which we muſt be purſuing for ever, ap- 
ply ourſelves to the practice of true righteouſ- 
neſs, and reſolve to make it our whole ambition, 
to ſubject all our powers to the reaſonable and di- 
vine part of us, to weaken the force of rebellious 
appetites as much as poſſible, to grow in a con- 
formity to the divine nature and laws, and cauſe 
goodneſs and love and reſignation to be effectu- 
ally wrought into our tempers, and to poſſeſs 
themſelves more and more of the whole frame 
and bent of our ſouls ? | 
One queſtion more on this ſubject may be 
proper to be attended to. lt may be aſked, 
« whether a due order of the ſeveral inferior 
e powers of our natures amongſt themſelves, 
- ** ought not to be taken into our idea of a good 
, character, as well as their common ſubordi- 
5 nation to the faculty of reaſon ?” — It will 

1 be 
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be a ſufficient anſwer to this, to obſerve, that 
this ſubordination of the lower powers implies 
likewiſe their due ſtate, meaſure, and proportion 
in reſpect of one another. Though ſome of 
them ſhould be ſtronger than of right they 
ought to be in compariſon with others; yet, if 
-reaſon governs, the irregularity which would 
otherwiſe follow will be prevented, and the 
right balance will by degrees be reſtored ; the 
defect on the one ſide will be ſupplied by a 
higher principle, and the exceſs on the other, 
will, by the ſame principle, be reſtrained; fo 
that no harm ſhall enſue to the character, and 
nothing criminal diſcover itſelf in the life and * 
temper. — It has been elſewhere obſerved, that, 
as far as we increaſe the force of reaſon, we di- 
miniſh the occaſion for appetite and inſtinct. 
By conſequence, then, no inconvenience could 
poſſibly ariſe from any depreſſion of inſtinct, if 
reaſon 1s proportionably exalted. But in men 
it is in fact impoſſible fo far to improve this 
faculty, as that the greateſt evils ſhall not ariſe 
from taking away our inſtincts and paſſions. 
They were very wiſely and kindly given us to 
anſwer the purpoſes of our preſent ſtate ; to be 
the ſources of many pleaſures to us; to be our 
ſole guides till reaſon becomes capable of taking 
the direction of us, and, after this, to remedy 


its 
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its defects, to enforce its dictates, and aid us in 
the execution of them ; ta give vigour and 
fpirit to our purſuits, and be, as it were, fail and 
wind to the veſſel of life. What we are to ſtudy 
then is, not to eradicate our paſſions, (which, 

were it poſſible, would be pernicious and wick- 
ed) but to keep reaſon vigilant and immoveable 
at the helm, and to render them more eaſily go- 
vernable by it, and more abſolutely miniſterial 
to it. When they happen to be in any way 
unfavourable and perverſe, defective or exceſſive, 
this will indeed throw difficulties in our way, 
and expoſe us to great danger; but it is the 
office of reaſon, at all times, to direct and con- 
troul them; to ſupply the needed force when 
they are too languid; to moderate their effects 


when too impetuous, and to guard againſt Tay 
threatening danger. 


The character and temper of a man who 
has naturally the paſſion of reſentment ſtrong, 
and but little compaſſion to balance it, will cer- 
tainly degenerate into malice and cruelty, if he is 
guided ſolely by inſtinctive principles. But, if 
he is guided by reaſon and virtue, and theſe 
form his character, the exorbitancy of re- 
ſentment will be checked; all that is hard, 
unequal, injurious, revengefal, or unkind will 
* 9 from his conduct; his temper will 

be 
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natured; the fierce and overbearing, gentle; 
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be foftened and humanized ; the miſeries of 
others will be duly regarded, and every thing 
done to eaſe their burdens and encreaſe their 
joys, in the ſame manner, as if the natural 
feelings of compaſſion and ſympathy had been 
much ſtronger. The like may be faid of a per- 
ſon whoſe /el//-love and deſire of diſtinction are 
naturally too high in proportion to his Senevo- 
lence, and who, therefore, unleſs governed by 
reaſon, would become proud, ſelfiſh, and ambi- 
tious; and in all other caſes of the undue ad- 
juſtment of the paſſions to one another. — A 
virtuous man as ſuch cannot allow any exorbi- 
tancy in his affections, or any internal diſorder 
which he is ſenſible of, or which he can poſſi- 
bly diſcover and reftify. Neither anger, ſelf- 
love, the deſire of fame, or of eaſe, nor the bo- 
dily appetites, can be ſo powerful, or ſo deficient, 
as to render him envious, moroſe, covetous, luxu- 
rious, cowardly, ſelf- neglectful, mean-ſpirited, 
or ſlothful. Piety and virtue conſiſt in the juſt 
regulation of the paſſions. No better definition 
can be given of them. They fignify nothing 
any farther than they exclude whatever is incon- 
ſiſtent with true worth and integrity; make 
thoſe who pretend to them berter in every ca- 
pacity of life; and render the peeviſh, good- 


the 
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the obſtinate, complying ; the haughty, humble; 
the narrow and ſelfiſh, open and generous ; the 
voluptuous, temperate ; and the falſe and de- 
ceitful, faithful and fincere. Reaſon is repug- 
nant to all kinds of unreaſonableneſs and irregu- 
larity, and whatever of this ſort may be found 


in a character, muſt proceed from its not having 


obtained ſufficient influence and ſway. It is 
eſſential to it to direct, as far as its dominion ex- 
tends, the paſſions to their proper objects; to 
confine them to their proper functions and places; 
to prevent them from diſturbing our own peace, 
or that of the world; and, in ſhort, to correct 
whatever 1s amiſs in the inward man, or incon- 
ſiſtent with its ſound and healthful ſtate. 

It is ſcarcely poſſible to avoid reflecting here, 
on the happy ſtate of the perſon whoſe temper 
and life are governed by reaſon in the manner 
T have now deſcribed? What tranquility and 
bliſs muſt that mind poſſeſs whoſe oppreſſors and 
tyrants lie vanquiſhed and expiring ; which has 
regained its health and liberty; is independent 
of the world, and conſcious of the peculiar care 
of the Almighty; where no ſeditious defire 
ſhews itſelf, and the inferior powers are all har- 
- monious'and obedient ; where hope and love, 
candour, fincerity, fortitude, temperance, benig- 
nity, piety, and the whole train of heavenly 

| virtues 
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virtues and graces, ſhed their influences, and 
have taken up their reſidence? What beauty, 
or what glory like that of ſuch a mind. How 
well has it been compared * to a well regulated 


and flouriſhing ſtate, . victorious over every ene- 


my; ſecure from every invaſion and inſult ; the 
ſeat of liberty, righteouſneſs, and peace ; where 
every member keeps his proper ſtation, and 
faithfully performs his proper duty ; where fac- 
tion and diſcord never appear ; order, harmony, 
and love prevail, and all unite in chearful ſub- 
miſſion to one wife and good legiſlature, — Is 
there any thing that deſerves our ambition, - be- 
fides acquiring ſach a mind? In what elſe can 
the true bleſſedneſs and perfection of man con- 
fiſt? With what contempt, as well as pity, 
muſt we think of thoſe, who prefer ſhadows and 


tinſel to this firſt and higheſt — who take great 


care of the order of their dreſs, their houſes or 
lands, while they ſuffer their minds to lie waſte; 


and anxiouſly purſue external elegance, but 
ſtudy not to make bemſelves amiable, to cultivate 


inward order, or to acquire a regular and happy 
ſtate of the heart and affections ? 


This ona is finely drawn in Plato's Dialogues 


on a Republick. See particularly the en of * 
fourth and ninth dialogues. 


And 
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And now, to conclude this chapter; let me 
obſerve, that the account it contains of what is 
neceſſary to conſtitute a good character, gives 
us a melancholy proſpe& of the condition of 
mankind. True goodneſs, if this account is 
Juſt, is by no means ſo common as we could 
wiſh; and that indifference and careleſſneſs 
which we ſee in a great part of mankind, 
muſt be utterly inconſiſtent with it. Many of 
even thoſe who bear fair characters, and whoſe 
behaviour is in the main decent and regular, 
are perhaps what they appear to be, more on 
account of the peculiar favourableneſs of their 
natural temper and circumſtances ; or, becauſe 
they have never happened to be much in the 
way of being otherwiſe ; than from any ge- 
nuine and found principles of virtue eſtabliſhed 
within them, and governing their hearts. The 
bulk of mankind is not compoſed of the groſly 
wicked, or of the eminently good ; for, perhaps, 
both theſe are almoſt equally ſcarce ; but of 
thoſe who are as far from being truly good, as 
they are from being very bad ; of the indolent 
and unthinking ; the neglecters of God and im- 
mortality; the wearers of the form without the 
romp of piety ; of thoſe, in ſhort, who may be 

Cc blame- 
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blame-worthy and guilty, not ſo much on ac- 
count of what they db, as what they do not db. 
We have, therefore, all of us the greateſt 


reaſon for being very careful of ourſelves, and 
for narrowly watching and examining our hearts 
and lives, —It is, I doubt, much too common 


for men to think, that leſs is incumbent on 


them than is really ſo; and to expect (how- 


ever unreaſonable ſuch an expectation muſt be 


in beings, who find it contradicted by all they 
obſerve of the courſe of the world) that they 
may riſe to bliſs under the divine government 
of courſe, without much ſolicitude or labour of 
their own. — There is not, indeed, any thing 
more neceſſary, than to call upon men to con- 
ſider ſeriouſly the nature of the preſent ſtate, 


the precariouſneſs of their ſituation, and the 
danger they are in of remaining deſtitute of 
that virtuous character and temper, which are 


the neceſſary qualifications for bliſs. There is 


nothing they want more, than to be warned 


to ſave themſelves from the evil of the world; 


and to be admoniſhed, frequently, “ that if 
they would eſcape future condemnation, and 
be finally happy, they muſt exerciſe vigilance, 
attention and zeal, and endeavour to be better 
« than mankind in general are.” 
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CHAP. x: 


The Aveount of Morality given in this 
Treatiſe, applied to the Explication 
and Proof of ſome of the principal 
Doctrines f, . Natural. Religion ; 
1 , the moral Attributes of 
God, his moral Government, and a 
— State of Rewards and Pu- 


e 


EF ORE I enter on the cabjeds to he con- 
D ſidered in this chapter, I ſhall beg the 
reader's patience and attention while I recapitu- 
late part of what has been hitherto faid in this 
treatiſe ; and, at the ſame time,. endeavour to 
ſet before him in one view, and the diſtincteſt 


manner, the whole ſtate of the controverſy about 
the Kanmrin of virtue. 


Is all debates and enquiries, tis diſcouraging 
to think what confuſion is occaſioned, and what 
difficulties are created, by the ambiguous ſenſes 
of words. Were it poſſible for us to under- 


Cc 2 | ſtand 
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ſtand preciſely one another's meaning, to ob- 
ſerve accurately the different views we have of 
things, and to communicate our naked and ge- 
nuine ſentiments to one another, without being 
under the neceſſity of having them more or leſs 
miſtaken, through the imperfections of lan- 
guage; we ſhould find, that there are few or 
no ſubjects, on which we differ © moch as we 
feem to do, and are commonly apt to imagine. 


Many queſtions there are which have been, 


for many ages, controverted with great zeal, 

tho? both ſides have, in reality, all along meant 
much the ſame, and been nearly agreed, as far 
as they had ideas. I ſay, as far as they had 
zdeas; for it is certain, that there is nothing 
that the generality of men want more; and 
that a coritroverly may become very tedious and 
voluminous, while neither party have any deter- 
minate 9117075 about the ſubject of it; but their 
zeal and contention are entirely for or againſt 
a ſet of phraſes and expreſſions. This evil will 
never be cured, till men learn to hin as well 
as talk, and reſolve .to ptoceed from words to 


things, to give up their attachment to particular 


phraſes, and ſtudy more, in all cafes, what is 
meant than what is far. 


A great 
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A great deal of this perplexity, arifing from 
the ambiguity of words, has attended the ſub- 


ject now before us? and particularly it ſeems 


that the word, foundation, admits of various 
ſenſes, which, if not attended to, cannot but 
produce endleſs diſputes . For how is it poſ- 
fible, that we ſhould agree in determining what 
the foundation of virtue is, when we mean dif- 
ferent things by the term foundation, and there- 
fore have neceſſarily different ideas of the na- 
ture and deſign of the queſtion + ? 


* The letters which paſſed between the judicious and 
candid Dr. Sharp. and Mrs, Cockburn, publiſhed in the ſe- 
cond volume of the works of the latter, deſerve to be 
conſulted here. 

+ The reader will, perhaps, be ready to wonder, that 
the definitions and obſervations which follow, were nat 
introduced into the firſt ſection of the firſt chapter, where 
the queſtion about the foundation of morality is profeſſedly 
ſtated and explained, rather than here. But this queſtion, 
in the ſenſe of it then conſidered (which is the firſt of the 
ſenſes here mentioned, and its moſt proper and important 
ſenſe) was in that ſection ſo diſtinctly explained, that 
there ſeemed to be no particular occaſion for any further 
explication of terms than was there given, And, when 
the whole of what is here ſaid has been peruſed, it will 
be ſeen, that it comes in moſt advantageouſly after the 
preceding chapters, and could not have been underſtood 
before. 
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Let us then conſider accurately what we 
mean, when we enquire what is the rFouN- 
* DATION of virtue. And let it be premiſed, 
that by vi x Tux is now meant ABSOLUTE VIR- 
TUE, or that RIGHTNESS, PROPRIETY, or Fir- 
NESS of certain actions, which all own, in ſome 
inſtances or other, and which can be explained 
no other way, than by deſiring every one to 
reflect on what, in ſuch inſtances, he is con- 
ſcious of. When now we aſk, what the Foun- 
DATION of virtue thus underſtood, is, we may 
mean, what is the true account or reaſon that 
* ſuch and ſuch actions are right, or appear to 
* us under this notion? And but tuo accounts 
of this can poſſibly be aſſigned. It may be 
ſaid either, that right 18 'a ſpecies of ſenſation, 
like taſte or colour, and therefore denotes no- 
thing abſolutely true of the actions to which we 
apply it ; which lays the foundation of it entirely 
in the will. and good pleaſure of the author of 
our natures. Or, on the other hand, it may be 
ſaid,” that it denotes @ real character of actions, 
or ſomething true of them; ſomething neceſſary 
and immutable, and independent of our percep- 
tions, like equality, difference, proportion, or 
connection; and, therefore, that no other account 
is to be given, why ſuch and ſuch actions are 
right, than why the natures of things are what 


j they 
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they are; why, for example, the oppoſite an- 
gles made by the interſection of two right lines 
are equal, or why it is :mpoſſible, that any thing 
ſhould exiſt without a cauſe. —It would be ex- 
tremely unreaſonable for any to pretend to want 
further information here, and to aſk, what is 
the foundation of TRUTH? When we have 
traced a ſubje to the natures of things, we are, 
in all caſes, neceſſarily and completely ſatisfied, 
and it is, to the laſt degree, trifling and imper- 
tinent to deſire any farther account. Would 
be deſerve an. anſwer, or could we think him 
quite in his ſenſes, who ſhould ſeriouſly aſk, 
why the whole is greater than a part, or two 
different from twenty ? It has been faid, that 
the will of God is the foundation of truth, or 
the original of the natures of things. This is 
aſſerting what no one can clearly underſtand. 
It is ſacrificing to the. fingle attribute of will 
all the divine perfections; and even, under the 
appearance of magnifying it, ſubverting it, and 
taking away the very poſſibility of it. For upon 
what is it founded itſelf? Can there be potber 
without pgſibles, or will without objects, without 
any thing to be willed ? Or can hee, which vi 
ſuppoſes, be dependent upon it, and derived from 
it ?—Some perhaps there may be, who, with 
me, will further think, that truth having a re- 
ference to mind; neceſſary truth, and the eternal 
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natures of things, imply a neceſſary, eternal 
mind, and force us upon the acknowledgment 
of the Divine, unoriginated, mncomprebenfible wy 
dom and intelligence. 

Again; when we enquire what is the four» 
dition of virtue, we may mean, what are the 
* primary principles and heads of virtue; or, the 
* conſiderations inferring obligation in parti - 
* cular caſes and rendering particular actions 
* right?” Thus, ſhould I enquire why a per- 
ſon ought to act in ſuch or ſuch a particular 
manner, in certain circumſtances : it would be 
proper to reply, becauſe he has received benefits 
from others ; becauſe it conduces to his happi- 
neſs ; or becauſe God commands it. And, in 
this fenſe, there will be as many foundations of 
virtue, as there are i principles, heads, or 
inſtances of it. This, probably, is what thoſe 
mean by foundation, who will allow no other 
foundation of virtue, than private happineſs ; 
that is, they mean that nothing obliges, nothing 
renders actions, in any circumſtances, fif to be 
performed, but ſome proſpect of obtaining pri- 
vate happineſs, or avoiding private miſery, 
Should we enquire further of ſuch perſons, 
what it is that renders promoting our own good 
right, and how we are to account for its being 
the object of our firfires and ſtudies ; they 
would 
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would not, probably, after a little confideration; 
be againſt recurring to truth and the natures of 
things; and thus we ſhould be agreed about 
the foundation of virtue, in the former ſenſe, and 
differ only about what is diſcuſſed in the ſeventh 
chapter, or the ſubject matter of virtue, — This 
alſo muſt neceffarily be the meaning of thoſe, 
who plead for the will of God as the only effi- 
cient of virtue and obligation, as far as they 
are not for making it likewiſe the efficient of 
all truth. If they will carefully conſider, why 
we ought to do the will of God, or what they 
mean by the ob/igation to obey God, they will 
find, that they muſt either make this to be an 
inſlance of neceſſary ſelf-evident truth and duty; 
or account for it from the power of God to 
make us happy or miſerable, as we obey or diſ- 
obey him ; which would reduce this ſcheme en- 
tirely into that of ſelf-loye, and make all the 
fame obſervations applicable to it. 

We may once more obſerve, that, by the 
foundation of virtue, may be meant, © the mo- 
« fjves, cauſes, and reaſons, which lead us to it, 
« and ſupport the practice of it in the world.” 
This muſt be what thoſe mean who are for 
uniting the ſeveral ſchemes, and repreſent tbe 
will of God, ſelf-intereſt, the reaſons of things, 
and the moral ſenſe, as all diſtin and coinci- 

dent 
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dent foundations of virtue. Tis indeed unde- 
niable, that theſe, with their joint force, carry 
us to virtue. But, if we keep to the firſt ſenſe 
of the term foundation, it will appear that only 
one or other of the two laſt can be the true 
foundation or account of virtue. 
He that would obtain a yet more accurate 
view of this ſubject, and avoid, as much as 
poſſible, perplexity and confuſion, ſhould fur- 
ther particularly attend to the various accepta- 
tions of the words action and virtue. That 
which I have ſtyled the virtue of the agent, or 
practical virtue, ſhould be conſidered and treated 
in a very different manner from abſolute virtue. 
But of this diſtinction I have already, in the 
eighth chapter, given the beſt account I can. 


It remains that I now make ſome general re- 
marks on the whole of what has been hitherto 
advanced in this treatiſe. > 

What is here of moſt conſequence is, to 
point out the advantages. attending the account 
I have given of morality in our enquiries into 
the nature and character of the firſt Cauſe, and 
in explaining and proving the facts of Natural 
Religion. Several obſervations to this purpoſe 
have been already occaſionally made; but it is 
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proper, that they ſhould now be reviewed, and 
this whole ſubject particularly examined. 


Were it certain, that the original of our mo- 
ral perceptions is an implanted ſenſe, it could 
no more be concluded from our having ſuch 
perceptions, that the Deity likewiſe has them, 
than the like concluſion could be made concern- 
ing any of our other mental reliſhes, or even the 
ſenſations of fight and hearing. Were there 
nothing, in the natures and reaſons of things, 
to be a ground of a moral and righteous diſpoſi- 
tion in the mind of the Deity, or by which we 
could account for his preferring happineſs to 
miſery, and approving goodneſs, truth, and 
equity, rather than their contraries, it would be 
far leſs eaſy than it is to aſcertain his will and 
character; nay, I think, it would be utterly in- 
conceiveable to us, how he could have any mo- 
ral character at all. — This may appear, not 
only from the reaſoning uſed in the latter part of 
chapter I. but alſo from the following reaſoning. 

If in reſpect of intrinſick worth and goodneſs, 
all rules and meaſures of conduct are alike; if 
no end can have more in it than another, to re- 
commend it to the choice of the Deity; if, in 
partciular, there is nothing, in the natures of 
things, to be the ground of his preference of 

| happineſs 
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happineſs to miſery, or of his approbation of 
goodneſs rather than cruelty; then his nature 
muſt be eſſentially indifferent alike to all ends; 
it was always as poſſible that he ſhould be male- 
volent as benevolent ; there is abſolutely no ac- 
count to be given of his being one of theſe, 
rather than the other ; and therefore he cannot 
be either, or poſſeſs any determinate character. 
For moſt certainly, whatever he is, he is ne- 
ceſſarily. There can be nothing in his nature, 
which he might have wanted, or of which he 
can be conceived to be deprived, without a con- 
tradition, 

It will be of uſe, towards illuſtrating this rea- 
ſoning, to apply it in the following cat: :— 
Suppoſe then only one body to exiſt in nature, 
and let it be conceived to be in motion in any 
particular direction. Now, either we might 
certainly determine concerning this body, inde- 
pendently of any further knowledge of it, that 
it could not have been moving from eternity in 
this direction without any cauſe, or we might 
not, If we might not; 'tis eaſy to fee how 
much our evidence for the exiſtence of a firſt 
Cauſe and Maker of the world, is weakened, 
If we might ; it could be only on ſuch princi- 
ples, and by ſuch reaſonings, as the following, 
Nothing can be or happen, of which there is 
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no account or reaſon. Whatever has been from 
eternity without an efficient cauſe, muſt have 
been neceſſarily, But, in the caſe under conſi- 
deration, it was from eternity <qually poſſible, 
that the ſuppoſed body ſhould have moved in 
any other direction; and, conſequently, there 
being no account of it's motion from neceſſity, 
or the nature of the thing, it muſt have been 
moved by ſome cauſe, and excluſive of all 
cauſality and efficiency, its motion and even ex- 
iſtence are impoſſible. 

The reaſoning 1 in the former caſe is the ſame 
with this. If, in the one caſe, among many 
directions of motion, in themſelves alike poſſi- 
ble, tis abſurd to ſuppoſe any particular direc- 
tion to take place without ſome directing cauſe; 
it muſt be equally abſurd in the other, amongft 
many determinations of will and charaQter in 
themſelves indifferent and alike poſſible, to ſup- 
poſe any particular determination to take place 
without ſome determining cauſe. 

I might go on to obſerve, that if, from the ng- 
tures of things and neceſſity, there is no ſuch thing as 
a rule of conduct to intelligent beings, then there 
is neceſſarily no ſuch thing; the whole notion of it 
is contradictory. But waving this; I will beg leave 
here to deſire thoſe who condemn the argument 
from neceflity, as it has been uſed by Dr. Clarke, 
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in demonſtrating the -being and attributes of 
God, and who ſeem to be for rejecting the 
whole diſtinction between, neceſſary and contin- 
gent exiſtence, and expreſsly aſſert, that a being 
may exiſt without any reaſon or account of his 
exiſtence, to conſider carefully into what con- 
cluſions their principles muſt lead them. 
If any thing may have always been what it 
now is, without any account or reaſon, why 
may not, for inſtance, the body before ſuppoſed 
have always been in motion without any ac- 
count or reaſon; and therefore without any 
efficient cauſe of its exiſtence and motion. 
And if this may be true of one body, why 
not alſo of any number of bodies with any 
relative velocities and directions of motion ? 
Why not of a complete material world diſ- 
poſed into the moſt perfect form and order ? 
The truth is, the diſtinction between neceſſary 
and contingent exiſtence, is the main foundation 
of all that we believe concerning the firſt cauſe. 
This diſtinction we perceive intuitively. The 
particular objects by the contemplation of 
which it is ſuggeſted to us, force the idea of 
it, as ſoon as we conſider them, upon our minds. 
Some things appear to us ſelf-evidently as effed?s, 
as precarious and arbitrary in their natures, as 
indifferent to exiſtence or non-exiſtence, and 
In | poſſible 
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poſſible alike to poſſeſs any one of an infinity 
of different manners of exiſtence. Theſe things 
then we know certainly to be derived, dependent, 
and produced. Of this kind are matter and 
motion; the form and order of the world, and 
all particular ſenſible objects. We do not ſee 
more clearly, in any caſe, that there is ſuch a 
thing as productive power, or a dependence of 
one thing on another, than we do, that theſe 
objects, and, in general, all imperfect and li- 
mited exiſtences, are ecis, and require a cauſe. 
In ſhort; whatever we can conceive not to 
be, tis certain may not be; and whatever may 
not be, muſt, if it exiſts, have had its exiſtence 
produced by fome cauſe. — On the contrary, 
ſome things we ſee intuitively not to be effects, 
to want no cauſe, to be underived, ſelf-exiſtent, 
and unchangeable. To ſuppoſe otherwiſe of 
them we ſee to imply a contradiction. We can- 
not poſſibly conceive them either not to be, or 
to be in any reſpe& different from what they 
are. Of this kind are ace and duration, and 
all abſtra# truth and poſſibles.— But it is out of 
my way here to inſiſt on theſe obſervations. 


It will be*more to the preſent purpoſe to re- 


peat an obſervation already made, namely, that 
the account of morality I have oppoſed, ſeems 
to imply that the Deity, if benevolent, muſt 
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be ſo contrary to his underſtanding. This ſeems 
to be as evident, as it is, that to be conſcious of 
doing what is indifferent, or of employing power 
in purſuing an end which has nothing in it wor- 
thy of purſuit, is to be conſcious of trifling. 
There is at leaſt ſufficient weight in this obſerva- 
tion to ſhew, that it is the groſſeſt diſparagement 
to the perfections of the Deity, to ſuppoſe him 
actuated entirely by a blind, unintelligent incli- 
nation, of his poſſeſſing which there is no rea- 
ſon to be given; or to conceive of him as pro- 
ceeding invariably in a courſe of action, which 
has nothing in it igbt, and which, n 
he cannot really approve &. 

Reaſonings of this kind plainly tend to ſhew 
us, that af the diſtinctions of right and wrong, 
of moral good and evil, are nothing in the na- 
tures of things ; the Deity can be of no cha- 
racter. This indeed is a concluſion which is 
contradicted by certain fact; by the whole 
conſtitution of nature. For his creating at all, 
and much more final cauſes, and his acting 
with ſo much uniformity and wiſdom, imply 
ſome diſpoſitions, ſome inward principle of ac- 
tion, or ſome character. But this is only ſay- 
ing, that the whole courſe of things proves the 


1 * Sec chap. * ſect. 3: and alſo Chap, III. latter a 
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ſcheme upon which I have been arguing, and 
from whence ſuch a coneluſion follows, to be 
falſe *, 

But though in a to the precedent 
reaſonings, and the ſentiments on which they 
are founded, es thus undeniably prove the 
Deity to be of ſome character; yet it may be 
doubted, whether, from theſe alone, we could 
obtain any undeniable proofs of his being of 
the particular character of goodneſs ; for it 
ſeems far from impoſſible to account for them 
on other ſuppoſitions. An unintelligent agent 
cannot produce order and regularity, and there- 
fore where-ever theſe appear, they demonſtrate de- 
ſign and wiſdom in the cauſe. But it cannot 
be ſaid in like manner, that a ſelfiſh, a capri- 
cious, or even a malicious agent, may not pro- 
duce happineſs; nor conſequently, that the ap- 
pearance of this in an effect demonſtrates the 
nn. of the cauſe. Let it be granted, as 


# 4 To RES God to approve one courſe of ation, 
« or one end, preferably to another, which yet his acting 
« at all from deſign, implies that he does, without ſup- 
C poſing ſomewhat prior in that end, to be the ground of 


cc the preference, is as inconceiveable, as to ſuppoſe him 


to diſcern an abſtract propoſition. to be true, without 
« ſuppoſing ſomewhat prior in it to be the ground of the 
8 diſcernment. See Butler's Analogy, p. 15 * edit. 
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ſutely it muſt, that good is greatly prevalent 
in what we ſee of the werks 57 God; that all 
that comes within our notice of the world, 
ſhews kind deſign; and that the primary direc- 
tion of every law and regulation of nature, is 
to happineſs, and of nothing to miſery ; © yet 
% who knows (may ſome fay) what different 
_ * ſcenes may have heretofore exiſted, or may 
no exiſt in other diftrifts of the univerſe. 
An evil being may ſometimes be the cauſe of 
* good, juſt as a good being may of ſufferings 
* and pain. How little do we ſee of nature? 
% From what we obſerve in a point and a no- 
<« ment, what certain conclufion can we draw 
« with refpe& to what prevails univerſally and 
* eternally ? Concerning a plan of boundleſs 
ce extent, and which was contrived and is ear- 
„ ried on by an incomprehenſible being, what 
can be learned from ſuch a ſuperficial and im- 
6c perfect obſervation as we can make of what 
** 1s next to nothing of it? Can it be right to 
* eſtabliſh a general concluſion on a fingle ex- 
1 periment, or to determine the character and 
e views of a being, of whom independently of 
_ © experience we can know nothing, from a few 
« acts which will bear ſeveral different interpre- 
"7 tations ? If we had nothing diſtinct from ef- 
© tects to rely on, nothing in neceſſary truth 
; | at and 
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© ad 280 to argue from, would it not be 
<« natural to enquire with doubt and anxiety, 
hat changes may hereafter happen in the 
© world; whether caprice or a love of variety, 
e anſtead of goodneſs, may not be the principle 
“of action in the firſt cauſe; or whether the 
* defign of what e not fee and feel, may not 
*© be to give @ keener edge to future diſappointment, 
% and. thus univerſal wiſety appear at _< to be 
* intended n? 

What regard is due to theſe ohieftions, every 
one may determine as he pleaſes, I do not 
think them of weight enough to ſhew that ef- 
fects alone, independently of all arguments from 
moral fitneſs, can fu:niſh us with no arguments 
for the goodneſs. of God; nor would I by any 
means be underſtood to aſſert this, 
When we firſt; reflect, that undoubtedly he | 
is of ſome will and character, and that it is in 
itſelf as poſſible and as credible, that he ſhould 
be of this patticular character as any other; 
the conſideratian after this, that his works as far 
as we ſce them, have upon them obvious marks 
of benignity and love, will neceſſarily incline 
us to think that he is good. When u have 
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no more evidence for than againſt a propoſition, 
any preponderating circumſtance ought to deter- 
mine our underſtandings, and engage our aſſent, 
with an aſſurance proportionable to its apparent 
weight. And with reſpect to the objections and 
ſuſpicions before-mentioned, it may be- juſtly 
faid, that we are to judge of what we do not 
ſee, by what we do ſee; and not the contrary ; 
and that, conſequently, as long as the appear- 
ance on the whole of what lies before us of 
God's works, though comparatively little, is 
clearly as if happineſs was their end, the fair 
concluſion is, that this is indeed the truth. Be- 
ſides; the more extenſive we ſuppoſe the crea- 
tion, the greater chance there was againſt our 
being caſt into that part of it wherein goodneſs 
is ſo much exerted, if indeed any other principle 
influences the author of it, to which therefore, 
on the whole, it muſt be ſuppoſed to be con- 
formable. — Some however, (particularly thoſe 
who entertain diſmal ideas of human life, as 
upon the whole more miſerable than happy) 
are likely, if they think conſiſtently, not to be 
much influenced by this argument. What 
regard is in reality due to the appearances of 
evil in the world, and what reaſon ariſes from 
hence, and from the greater degrees of happi- 
neſs which we imagine we ſee might have been 
com- 
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communicated, to ſuſpect that goodneſs may 
either not be at all a ſpring of action, or at leaſt 
not the ſole ſpring of action in God, are queſ- 
tions of conſiderable importance, which have 
been often well diſcuſſed, and on which many 
excellent obſervations have been made. It de- 
ſerves particular regard, that the natural ſtate of 
a being is always his ſound, and good, and happy 
ſtate; that all the corruptions and diſorders we 
obſerve are plainly unnatural deviations and ex- 
ceſſes; and that no inſtance can be produced 
wherein ii as ſuch is the genuine tendency and 
reſult of the original conſtitution of things *. 


*-It might nevertheleſs have been obſerved here, that 
from effects alone it can at beſt be only poſſible to gather 
the preſent diſpoſition of the Deity ; and that though they 
demonſtrated this to be benevolent, yet we ſhould till 
want evidences to prove the /ability of his character, or 
that he always has been and will for ever continue to be 
good. For if, as ſome ſay, he is what he now is, without 
any account or ground for it in the natures of things, it is 
plain he may change. Whatever any being is not neceſſarily 
that he may ceaſe to be. Whatever qualities he poſſeſſes 
without any reaſon, he-may ſurely alſo loſe without any 
reaſon. One would think ſuch conſiderations ſufficient to 
ſhew, that the principles I have in view will not bear to be 
argued upon; nor do thoſe who eſpouſe them, find it poſſi- 
dle to keep to them uniformly and conſiſtently, but owe 
their conviction more than they are ſenſible of, on ſome 
of the moſt important points, to the oppoſite principles. 
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If now, at cher lame time that the voice of 
all nature, as far as it comes within our notice, 
furniſhes us with thefe.. arguments, it appears 
to us, that all ends are not the ſame. to an in- 
telligent regard; that there is ſomething intrin- 
ſically better in goodneſs, veracity, and juſtice, 
than in their contraries, ſomething morally dif- 
ferent in their natures; our evidence for God's 
moral attributes, will be increaſed in the ſame 
degree, that we think we have reaſon to be- 
lieve this. And if it appears to us clear and 
certain, that intelligence implies the approbation 
of beneficence ; that the underſtanding is the 
power which judges of moral differences; and 
that from a neceflity in the natures of: things, 
goodneſs rather than malice maſt conſtitute the 
diſpoſition and end of every mind in proportion 
to the degree of its knowledge and perfection; 
our evidence, on the preſent point, will become 
Equally clear and certain; nor can it be doubted, 
but that it has been chiefly ſentiments of this 
kind, or the apprehenſion of inherent fitneſs and 
excellence in goodneſs and other moral qualities, 
which has always led men to aſcribe them to. 
the Deity. 
But, how much inferior evidence on points 
the moſt intereſting, ſhall we be forced to ſa- 
tiefy — with, if we reject theſe mou 


ples, 
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ples, or embrace the opinion, that all our ideas 
of worth and virtue, of morality. and excellence, 
are factitious and viſionary, as having no founda- 
tion in truth and reality? —Our approbation of 
goodneſs, if derived from intellectual perception, 
infers undeniably and ' demonſtrably the goodneſs 
of God; but if derived entirely from an. arbi- 
trary ſtructure, of our minds, is, at beſt, only 
one inſtance among many of kind deſign ; and 
was neceflary, ſuppoſing the univerſal. plan, 
whatever it is, to be ſuch. as required that what 
is here, and in this part gf duration, revealed of 
it, ſhould carry the appearance of benevolence. 

A few facts, when we have antecedent evidence 
from the nature of the ſubject, may confirm a 
truth beyond the poſſibility of doubt; but can, 
by no means, give equal ſatisfaction when we 
have no ſuch evidence, and experience is our only 
medium of information. 
Indeed, upon the principles defended in this 
treatiſe, nothing can be more eaſy to be aſcer- 
tained than the moral perfections of the Deity. 
The nature of happineſs is, without doubt, 
as ſhewn in the 3d chapter, the true account 

of the deſire and preference of private happineſz 

This leads us unavoidably to conclude, that it 
is alſo the true account of the deſire and pre- 
ference of publick happineſs. And if it is, it 

—_—_—. appears 


4 
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appears at once, that the Deity muſt be bene· 
volent.— In ſhort; if there is a rule of right, 
ariſing from the differences and relations of 
things, and extending as far as all the poſſi ble 
effects of power; which, to the degree it is 
known, forces the regard and affection of all 
reaſonable” beings, and which its own nature 


conſtitutes the proper, the ſupreme, and eter- 


nal guide and meaſure of all their determinations: 
If, I ſay, there is indeed ſuch a rule or law, it 
follows demonſtrably, that the firſt intelligence, or 

the Deity, muſt be under the direction of it 


more than any other nature; as much more, as 


his underſtanding is higher, and his knowledge 


more perfect. He is, in reality, the living in- 
dependent ſpring of it. He cannot contradict 


it, without contradicting Bimſelf. 'Tis a part of 
the idea of reaſon, and therefore, in the felf-ex- 


rftent infinite reaſon, muſt be of e RY une ſo- 
vereign influence. ** 
There can therefore be no -difculey in deter- 


mining what the principle of action is in the 


Deity. As it is evident that the ſeat of infinite 


power muſt be the ſeat of infinite knowledge ; 


ſo it appears from hence no leſs evident, that it 
muſt be alſo the ſeat of abſolute refitude : and 


theſe qualities, thus implying one another and 
| Hemi one, complete” ay idea of Deity, and 


exhibit 
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exhibit him to us in the moſt awful and glorious 
light. Amongſt the various poſſible ſchemes 
of creation, and ways of ordering the ſeries of 
events, there is a be/t ; and this is the rule and 
end of the divine conduct; nor is it poſſible, 
that ſecing this, and all: things being equally 
eaſy to him, he ſhould deviate from it; or, that 
the being into whoſe nature, as the neceſſary 
exemplar and original of © all perfection, every 
thing true, right, and good, is ultimately to be 
reſolved, ſhould ever chuſe what is contrary to 
them. To underſtand perfectly what upon the 
whole is moſt fit, and to follow it invariably 
through all duration and the whole extent 
of the univerſe, is the higheſt notion We can 
frame of MoRAL EXCELLENCE. | 
Here let us, by the way, conſider what we 
can wiſh for beyond being under the care of this 
being; and with what joy we may reflect, that 
as certainly as God exiſts, all is well; a perfect 
order of adminiſtration prevails in nature, and 
all affairs are under the wiſeſt and kindeſt * 
rection. 
But to go on; the een ſelk.ſulf- 
ciency and complete happineſs of God raiſe him 
above the poſſibility of being tempted to what 
is wrong. Tis not conceivable that he ſhould 
be ſubject to partial views, miſtake, ignorance, 
W paſſion, 
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paſſion, ſelfiſhneſs, or any of the cauſes of evil 
and depravity of which we have any notion. 
His nature admits of nothing arbitrary or in- 
ſtinctive; of no determinations that are inde- 
pendent of reaſon, or which cannot be account - 
ed for by it. In an underived being of abſo- 
tute ſimplicity, and all whoſe attributes muſt be 
eſſentially connected, there can be no interfering 
properties. The ſame neceſſity and reaſons of 
things cannot be the ground of the approbation 
and love of rectitude, 11 of . contra- 
diQtory to it. : 

Before we quit what we are now pn dt 
will be proper, leaſt I ſhould be 'miſunderftood, 
to obſerve particularly, that whenever I repreſent 
neceſſity as the account or ground of the refitude 
of He Deity, or ſpeak of goodneſs as eſſential to 
him, it is the principle of reQitude or benefi- 
cence I mean; and not the aftual exerciſe of 
this principle. No abſurdity can be greater than 
to ſuppoſe, that the divine being atis by the 
ſame kind of neceſſity by which he exifts, or 
that the exertions of his power are in the 
ſame ſenſe neceſſary with his per isſelſ or 
with the principles by which they are directed. 
All voluntary action is, by the terms, free, and 


implies the phyfical poſfibility of forbearing it, or 
_— the contrary. What is meant by this 
paſebility 
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poſibility is not in the leaft inconſiſtent with the 
utmoſt certainty of event, or with the impoſſibility, 
IN ANOTHER SENSE, that the action ſhould be 
omitted. It may be igfinitely more depended 
upon, that God will neyer do wrong, than that 
the wiſeſt created being will not do what is 
molt deſtructive to him, without the leaſt tempta- 
tion. There is, in truth, equal impoſſibility, 
though not the ſame kind of impoſſibility, that 
he who is the abſtract of all perfection ſhould 
deviate into imperſection in his conduct, infi- 
nite reaſon act unreaſonably, or eternal righte- 
ouſneſs unrighteouſly ; as that infinite know- 
ledge ſhould miſtake, infinite power be con- 
quered, or neceſſary exiſtence ceaſe to exiſt, = 
It may be as really impoſſible for a perſon in 
his ſenſes, and without any motive urging him 
to it, to drink poiſon, as it is for him to prevent 
the effects of it after drinking it; but who ſees 
not theſe impoſſibilities to be totally different 
in their meaning? or what good reaſon can 
there be againſt calling the one a moral, and 
the other a natural impoſſibility 77 
This diſtinction, which many are anwilling 
to acknowledge, and which yet, I think; of 
great importance, may perhaps be in ſome 006 
ſure illuſtrated by what follows. 


| Suppoſe 
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it is morally certain this would actually happen. 
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Suppoſe a die or ſolid, having a million of 
ns, It may be ſaid to be certain, that an 
agent void of {kill will not, the firſt trial, throw 
an aſſigned face of ſuch a die; for the word 
certain is often uſed in a ſenſe much lower. 
But that ſuch an agent ſhould throw an aſſigned 
face of ſuch a die, a million of times together 
without failing, few would ſcru ple to pro- 


nounce © impoſſible. The impoſſibility however 
meant in this caſe, would plainly be very dif- 


ferent from an abſolute phy/ical' impoſſibility; 


for if it is poſſible to ſucceed the firſt trial, (as 
it undoubtedly is) it is equally poſſible to ſuc- 
ceed the ſecond, the third, and all the ſub- 
ſequent trials; and conſequently, in this ſenſe 
of poſſibility, tis as poſſible to throw the given 
face * a million of times together, as the firſt 

time. — But further, that a million of dice, 
each having a million of faces, and thrown to- 
gether for a million of times ' ſucceſſively, 


ſhould always turn the ſame faces, will be pro- 
nounced yet much more impoſſible. Neverthe- 


leſs, it will appear, by the ſame reaſoning with 


that juſt uſed, that there is the ſame natural 


poſſibility of this, as of any other event. — 


If any one thinks what is now ſaid of no weight, 


Nay there is an infinity of * of trials, i in which 


and 
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and continues yet at a loſs about the difference 
between theſe two ſorts of impoſſibility, let 
him compare the impoſlibility that the laſt 
mentioned event ſhould happen, with the im- 
pothbility of throwing any faces which er are 
not upon a die. 

To purſue this exemplification yet farther; 
let us conſider that the improbability of throw- 
ing any particular face of a die, is always in 
proportion to the number of faces which it has. 

When therefore the number of faces is infinite, 
the improbability of the event is infinite, or it 
becomes certain it will not happen, and impoſ- 
fible that it ſhould happen, in a ſenſe fimilar to 
that in which we ſay, it is impoſſible a wiſe man 
ſhould knowingly and without temptation -do 
what will be deſtruQtive to him. However, 
as one face muſt be thrown, and the given face 
has the fame chance for being throw with 
any other, it is poſible this face may be thrown, | 
and the afligned event happen; in the ſame 
manner as a wiſe man has it in bis power, | 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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knowingly and without temptation to do what 
will be deſtructive to him. The certainty that 
a particular face of an infinite die will not be 
thrown twice together, exceeds infinitely the cer- 
tainty that it will not be thrown' the firſt time; 
but the certainty that it will not be thrown 


fx | perpetually * 
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perpetually and 1nvariably for an infinity of trials, 
is greater than this laſt mentioned certainty in 
the ſame proportion as the infiniteth power of” 
infinite is greater than infinite. Yet ſtill the 
impoſſibility of event which all muſt be ſen- 
ſible of in theſe caſes, is as far from a phyſical 
one, as in the ſimpleſt caſes. Now, he that 
ſhould in ſuch caſes, confound theſe different 
kinds of impoſhbility, or neceſſity, would be 
much more excuſable, than he that confounds 
them, when conſidering the events depending 
on the determinations of free beings, and com- 
paring them with thoſe ariſing from the operation 
of blind and unintelligent cauſes. The one ad- 
mits of endlefly various degrees; the other of 
none. That neceſſity by which twice two is 
not twenty, or a maſs of matter does not con- 
tinue at reſt when impelled by another, is, 
wherever found, always the ſame, and incapable 
of the leaft increaſe or diminution. Z 
I ſhall only add on this head, that the Nee 

ceſſity or certainty of the eternal conformity of 
all the divine actions to the rules of wiſdom and 
righteouſnels, may be exemplified by the cer- 
tainty, that an infinite number of dice, each 
having an infinite number of faces, and thrown 
all together for an infinite aumher of trials, 
would not aa turo preciſely —— <5 

which 


which though infallibly true that it will not 


happen, yet may happen, in a ſenſe not very 
unlike that 'in which the Deity has a power of 
deviating from reQtitude ; of creating, for in- 
ſtance, a miſerable world, or of deſtroying the 
* world” after a ſuppoſed ary not to de- 
wy it. 


But diſmiſſing this ubjeet; let us now apply | 
the account which has been given in this treatiſe 


of the nature and ſubject- matter of morality, to 
another Queſtion of conſiderable importance 
relating to the Deity ; I mean, the Queſtion 
« whether all his moral attributes are reducible 
te to benevolence ; or whether this includes the 
« whole of his charaQer?” 

It has been ſhewn, that the negative is true 
of inferior beings, and in general; that virtue 


is by no means reducible to benevolence, If 


the obſervations made to this purpoſe are juſt, 


* If any diflike the word infinite as uſed here and above, 


they way ſubſtitute the word indefinite in its room, which 
will anſwer my purpoſe as well, and render all more Fee 
-conceivable. 

The analogy I have here infiſted on nn 1 an the 
end of an illuſtration with great exactneſs, and on this ac- 
count, I hope, I ſhall be excuſed if it ſhould appear to have 

any thing! in it unſuitable to the” TOE? of 3 to 
which it i i applies. 4 4 


I the 
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the queſtion now propoſed is at once determined, 
Abſolute and eternal reQtitude, or a regard to 
what is in all caſes moſt fit and righteous, is. 
properly the ultimate principle of the divine 
conduct, and the. ſole guide of his power. In 
this GoODN Ess is firſt and principally included. 
But GooDNEss and RECTITUDE, how far ſo- 
ever they may coincide, are far from being iden- 


tical. - The former reſults from the latter, and 


is but a part of it, Which therefore ſtands 


firſt in the divine mind, and which ſhould give 
way, ſuppoſing an interference ever poſſible, 


can (one would think) admit of no controverſy. 


For will any perſon ſay, that it is not becauſe it 


is right, that the Deity. promotes the happineſs 
of his creatures ; or that he would promote it 


in any inſtances, or in any manner, wherein it 
would: be wrong to promote it? — Such rea- 


ſonings and ſuppoſitions will, I know, appear 
very abſurd to ſome : But it is certain they are 


not abſurd, unleſs it muſt be taken for granted, 


that right ſignifies only conduciveneſs to happi- 
neſs *, or that nothing but ſuch conduciveneſs 


c * The righteouſneſs and goodneſs of actions is not he 
« ſame notion with their tendency to univerſal happineſs, or 


. « flowing from the deſire of it. This latter is the higheſt 


ce ſpecies of the former. Our moral ſenſe has alſo other 
C immediate objects of approbation, &c.” Dr. Hutcheſon's : 


can 
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can at any time render one action morally better 
than. another, 

It myſt however be admitted, that the cha- 
racter of God is much more nearly reducible 
ta goodneſs, than that of any inferior beings.— 
What I mean will be better underſtood, if we 
make the ſuppoſition of 4 ſalitary being f nat 
Perfect happy, but capable of acquiring hap- 
pineſs for himſelf, and improving in it; and 
afterwards conſider, into how narrow a com- 
paſs. the obligations of ſuch a being would be 
brought. Having by the ſuppoſition no con- 
nection with any other reaſonable being, what 
cquid require his attention beſides his own in- 
tereſt ? What elſe could he calmly and delibe- 
rately propoſe to himſelf es the end at which it 
would be right for him . conſtantly to aim ? 
The exerciſe of gratitude, benevolence, juſtice, - 
and veracity, would be impoſſible to him; and 
every duty would vaniſh, except that of pru- 
dence, or a wiſe and ſteady rait of his own 
higheſt good? 

If now we change the ſuppoſition, and con- 
ſider à being, ſuch as the Deity, who is per- 

The fame ſuppaſitian is made in an ingenious pamphlet 
out af print, intitled, Diving Benavolence; or an attempt to 


proue that the principal end of the Divine Providence and G- 
vernment, fs the Happineſs of his , printed for Noon, 
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fettly happy in himſelf; abſolutely ſupreme ant 
independent, and the creator of all things; will 
it not evidently appear, that he can have no- 
thing to employ his power, and no end to carry 
on, different from the good of his creatures ? 
As all the views, ſtudies and endeavours of the 
folitary being we ſu ppoſed, neceſſarily terminate 
in himſelf; the' contrary muſt be true of this 
being. To him others muſt be all; and the 
care of their intereſts,” the due adjuſtment of 
their ſtates among theniſelves, and the right 
adminiſtration of their affairs muſt compre- 
hend the principles and views of all his actions. 
As he can have no ſaperior, ' is ſelf-ſufficient, 
and incapable of having any private end to 
carry on, it is wholly inconceivable, what, be- 
ſides a diſpoſition to communicate bliſs, could 
engage him ar firſt to produce any being, or 
what afterwards can influence him to continue 
the exerciſe of his power in preſervidg and di- 
recting the beings he has made, beſides ſome re- 
gard to their good, or ſome reaſons uma? from 
their circumſtances and wants. 
Happineſs is an object of effential and atk 
value. The fitneſs of communicating it gave 
birth to the creation. It was for this the word 
was produced, and for this it is continued and 
governed. Beauty and order, which have been 
Gl ſtrangely 
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ſtrangely ſaid to be of equal, nay ſuperior value, 
are chiefly to be regarded as ſubſervient to this, 
and ſeem ineapable of being propoſed as pro- 
per ends of action. How triflingly employed 
would that being appear to us, who ſhould 
devote his time and ſtudies to the making of 
regular forms, and ranging inanimate- objects 
into the moſt perfect ſtate of order and ſym- | 
metry; without any further view? What would 
be the worth or importance of any ſyſtem of 
mere matter, however beautifully diſpoſed; or, 
of an univerſe in which were diſplayed the moſt 
exquiſite workmanſhip and ſlcill, and the moſt 
conſummate harmony and proportion of parts, 
but which, at the ſame time, had not a ſingle 1 
being in it that enjoyed pleaſure, or that could ö 
perceive: its beauty? Such an S would 
be equivalent to juſt nothing Kail. ls 0 
But while we thus find it amide: toi con- 
clude, that Goodneſs is the principle from which 
the Deity created; we ought; | in honour to it, 
never to forget, that it is a principle founded in 
reaſon, and guided by reaſon, and eſſentially free 
in all its operations. Were not this true of it, 
or were it a mere phyſical propenſity. in the dis 
vine nature which has no foundation in reaſon 


= See Wi ſdom the ff e 1. bai, in the Diiy, by 
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and wiſdom, and which, from the ſame ne- 
ceſſity by which the divine nature is eternal or 
omnipreſent, produces all its effects, we could 
perceive no moral worth or perfection in it, 
nor ceckon it at all an object of gratitude and 
praiſe. 
Happineſs is the end, and the only end con- 
ceivable by us, of God's providence and go- 
vernment : But he purſues this end in ſubordi- 
nation to rectitude, and by thoſe methods only 
which rectitude requires. Juice and Verucity 
are right as well as goodneſs, and muſt alſo be 
afcribed to the Deity. Ny jufrce here I mean 
principally &/r:butrve mfice, impartiality and 
equity in determining the ſtates of beings, and 
a conftant regard to their different moral qualifi- 
.cations in all the communications of happineſs 
to them. Tis this attribute of the Deity we 
mean, when we ſpeak: of his ſpotleſs holmeſe 
and purity. From hence ariſes the everlaſting 
repugnancy of his nature to all immorality, his 


loving and favouring virtue, and making it the 
unchangeable law of his creation, and the uni- 


verſal ground and condition of happineſs under 


his goverument. it would, I think, be a very 
dangerous error to conlider | goodneſs in Gad as 

undirected by juſtice in its exerciſe, Divine, le- 
wan is a 8 not to make all indiſ- 
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criminately happy in any poſſible way, but to 
make the faithful, the pious, and upright bappy. 

That juftice is not merely a mode of good 
neſs, or an inſtance of its taking the moſt ef- 
ſectual method to accompliſh its end; or that 
the whole reaſon why God favours virtue and 
puniſhes vice, is not their contrary effects on 
the welfare of the world, I have endeavoured 
particularly to ſhew in the fourth chapter, where 
I treated of good and ill-deſert *. 

Again; Veracity is another principle of reQi- 
tude, not reducible to goodneſs, which directs 
the actions of the Deity, and by which all the 
exertions of his goodneſs are conducted and re- 
gulated. 

There is nothing unreaſonable in believing 
it poſſible, that falſchood and deceit may fre- 


* Some men n ſeem to think the only character of the 
author of nature to be that of ſimple, abſolute benevo- 
& lence. This, conſidered as a principle of action and in- 
4 finite, is a diſpoſition to produce the greateſt poſſible 
« happineſs without regard to perſons behaviour, otherwiſe 
©& than as ſuch regard would produce higher degrees of it. 

And ſuppoſing this to be the only character of God, ve- 

< racity and juſtice in him woald be nothing but benevo- 

« lence conducted by wiſdom. Now ſurely this ought not 
4 to be aſſerted unleſs it can be proved, for we N. 
ſpeak with cautious reverence upon ſuch a ſubject.” 

| Butler's Analogy, part I, Chap. iii, 


— | quently 
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quently have equal aptitude to produce happineſs 
with truth and faithfulneſs. Suppoſing then this 
ſhould, in any circumſtances of the world, hap- 
pen, 'tis furely not to be doubted but that God 
would prefer the latter. If this is denied; if 
it is indeed true, that, excluſive of conſequences, 
there is nothing right in the one, or wrong in 
the other, what can we depend on? How 
ſhall we know that God has not actually 
choſe the methods of falſhood and general de- 
ception? What regard can we pay to any de- 
clarations from him, or to any indications of 
his will? Great muſt be our perplexity, if we 
ate to wait for a ſatisfactory ſolution of ſuch 
doubts, till we can make out, that ſuch are the 
circumſtfances of our ſtate and of the world, 
that it can never be equally advantageous to us 
to deceive us; eſpecially, as experience ſhews 
us in numberleſs inſtances, that an end may be 
obtaĩned, and often moſt expeditiouſſy — effec- 
tually, by deviating from truth. 

But, though we are thus to conceive of God 
as juſt and true, as well as good; juſtice and 
truth, tis manifeſt, could never engage him to 
create. They ſuppoſe beings actually exiſting 
endowed with reaſon and 4 5 capacities, and 
: ſignify 2 Certain manner of acting: towards them, 
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or the methods in which their dorf is to 
be purſued, 

It is, beſides, Shes. properer to fn, that 
they. dire, than that they limit God's good- 
neſs; for they ate by no means inconſiſtent 
with the moſt unlimited communications of 
happineſs, or the n of everlaſting, infinite 
beneficence. | —_ 

It will not be N 3 to oblerve, tho 
there may be no great occaſion for it, that, 
from the manner in which I have all along ex- 
preſſed myſelf, a careful reader may eaſily ſee, 
that I am not guilty of an inconſiſtency in de- 
nying that the moral attributes of God are re- 
ſolvable into benevolence, at the ſame time that 
1 affirm happineſs to be the end, and, in all pro- 
bability, the only end, for which he created and 
governs the world. — Happineſs is the end of his 
government; but it is happineſs, I have ſaid, in 
ſubordination to rectitude: Tis the happineſs of 
the virtuous and worthy, preferably to that of 
others: Tis happineſs obtained, not in any way, 
but conſiſtently with juſtice, and veracity.—In 
a word; we may admit that goodneſs, compre- 
hends the whole divine moral character, pro- 
vided we underſtand by it 4 n i 
40h. and W. n * 


* - W„ 
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Finally; it is neeeſſary for us; on this beca · 
ſion, to recollect, that though it be proper, and 
often unavoidable, to ſpelke e of goodneſs, juſtice, 
and veracity, 4s a:/e#ent attributes of the Deity j 
yet they are different only 4s they are different 
views, effects, or manifeſtations of one ſupteme 
principle, which includes the whole of moral 
perfection ; namely, everlaſiing wiſdom, rectitude; 
or reaſon, Theſe reflexjons ſhall ſuffice on the 
character of the Deity. 


I ſhall now proceed, in the ſame manner, to 
examine the other principles and facts of Na- 
tural Religion; and to point out the peculiar 
evidences for them, arifing from the account I 
have given of the nature and foundation of 
morals, 

In the moral character of God, as 5 fe has 
been juſt explained and proved, is cleatly im- 
plied his moral government; of that he re- 
- quires all his reaſonable creatures to practiſe 
virtue, and connects with it the effects of his 
beneſicence to them. Between the actions 
and characters of reaſonable beings there is a 
real, moral difference, This difference, he who 
knows all things, muſt know perfectly and 
completely. Goop actions and &oop characters 

he muſt regard as ſych, * regard them as 
| ſuch 


ſuch is to #pprove them ; and to approve them 
is to prefer them, and to be diſpoſed to 
favour them. Evil actions and evil charac- 
ters, on the contrary, he muſt perteive to be 
evil; that is, he muſt diſapprove them, and 
be diſpoſed to diſcountenance them. Is bo- 
tradictory then to think, that the evil and the 
good are equally the objects of his behevoletit 
regard; and moſt unteaſonable to doubt, whe- 
ther they will be differently treated by hith. — 
As ſure as it is that God knows what virtue and 
vice are; fo ſure is it that he delights in the one, 
and forbids the other ; and that he will regulate 
all his diftributions of good by the reſpective 
degrees of them in his creatures. What is Jovely 
and of good deſert, he cannot but ve and 
diſtinguiſh. What is Hateful and of ill deſert, 
he cannot but be diſpleaſed with and puniſh. 
Tis ſelf-evident that virtue ozght to be happier 
than vice; and we may be very confident, that 
what dugbt fo be, the univerſal, governing mind 
will take care ſhall be. If the ſtate of the 
world, -and of every individual in it, is deter- 
mined invariably according to right, and this is 
one principle of 752h, © that all beings ſhould 
re teceive according to their works; tis certain 
that no events or facts contradictory to this, can 
ever take place in the world. 


All 
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All this will be greatly confirmed and illut- 
trated, if we conſider how. reaſonable it is to 
think, that it muſt be acceptable to God, that 
his intelligent creatures ſhould direct their ac- 
tions by thoſe rules of goodneſs, : juſtice, and 
righteouſneſs, by which he dire&s bis own ac- 
tions, In truth it cannot be leſs neceſſary, that 


he ſhould require his Subjetts and children to do 


what is right, than it is that he ſhould him 
do what is right. The law of truth muſt be 
the law of the Gad of truth. \ Thoſe duties which 
ariſe from the relations in which he has. placed 
us, it muſt be his will that we ſhould diſcharge. 
Thoſe moral differences and obligations, which 
have their foundation j in his- nature, cannot be 
counteracted without counteracting his nature. 


And ſo far as we have contracted habits of vice, 


ſo far have we eſtabliſhed in our natures a contra- 
riety to his nature, and alienated ourſelves from 
the fountain of good. What can be plainer than 
all this? What may we not queſtion, if we can 


queſtion, whether God is pleaſed to ſee his crea- 


tures carrying on the ſame end which he carries 
on, acting by the ſame rule, and conforming 
themſelves to the dictates of that reaſon, of 
which he is himſelf the eternal ſource ? Muſt 
he not have a particular complacency. in thoſe 
who bear his own image? And is it poſſible 

1 that 
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that he ſhould not diſtinguiſh them from others? 
Or is it conceivable that he will permit any to 
be happy in a courſe of oppoſition to him, or to 
ſuffer by endeavouring, in the beſt manner they 
can, to obey: and reſemble him? 

In ſhort, if there is an intelligent Being at the 
head of all, who made things what they are; 
if moral good and evil are real and immutable | 
differences, and not mere names or fancies; if 5 F 
there is a law of righteouſneſs which the Deity 4 
regards, and according to which he always acts; 
if virtue deſerves well, and is eſſentially worthy 
of encouragement, and vice deſerves ill, and is 
a proper object of puniſhment ; then, it may be 
depended on that the lots of the virtuous and 
vicious will be different; that God is for the 
one, and again/i the other; or, that the admi- | 
niſtration of the world is ſtrictly moral and 4 
2 

This concluſion might be further 3 
from the conſideration of the contrary effects 
virtue and vice neceſſarily have on the ſtate of 
the world. Virtue, by the nature of it, tends | 
to promote order and bliſs ; vice is directly ſub- i 
verſive of theſe, Goodneſs, therefore, joins with l 
Juſtice in requiring, that the one ſhould univerſally 
and he ever be n under the divine | 
I '- government | 
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government, and the other diſcouraged and 
puniſhed. _ 

Let it now be carefully confidered here, that 
if it ſhould appear, that, in the preſent world, 
virtue and vice are not diſtinguiſhed i in the man- 
ner which theſe obſervations requite; the un- 
avoidable conſequence muſt be, that © there is a 
e future ſtate.” How this matter ſtands, and 
wherein the force of this inference lies, are points 
which deſerve particular examination; and this 
is what I ſhall now enter upon. 


On the one hand, it muſt be granted, that, 
in genera], virtue is the preſent good, and' vice 
the preſent ill of men; and that we ſee enough 
in the preſent ſtate, without having recourſe to 
any abſtract arguments, to ſatisfy us that the 
Deity favours the virtuous, and to point out to 
us the beginnings of a moral government. — 
But, on the other hand, it is no leſs evident, that 
we now perceive but the beginnings of ſuch a 
government; that it is by no means carried fo - 
far as we have reaſon to expect, and that the 
rules of diſtributive Juſtice are not ee 
kept to. 

Virtue tends to produce * greater happi- 
neſs than it now actually produces, and vice to 
produce much greater miſcry. Theſe contrary 
tendencies 
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tendencies neither do nor can, during the ſhort 
period of this life, in any inſtance, produce their 
full effects; And often they are prevented from 
taking the effect they might, and generally do 
take, by many obſtacles ariſing from the wick- 
edlneſs of mankind, and other cauſes of a kind 
plainly temporary, and which cannot be reckon- 
ed natural or neceſſary. How reaſonably may 
we preſume, that tendencies thus interrupted 
and oppoſed, and yet ſo inſeparable from virtue 
and vice, and fo eflential to the conſtitution of 
things, will, ſome time or other, iſſue in their 
genuine effects? Do they not declare to us 
evidently the purpoſe of him who made the 
world what it is? And can we think, this will 
prove vain and ineffectual? Will nature be de- 
feated of its aim; or has this part of its conſti- 
tation no meaning, or a falſe meaning? 
Though virtue always tends to bappinefs, 

«nd though it is the nature of it to advance our 
happineſs, and to better our condition, in pro- 
portion to the degree in which we poſſeſs it; 
yet ſuch is the ſtate of things here below, that 
the event ſometimes proves otherwiſe. Tis 
impoſſible to, ſurvey the world, or to recollect 
the hiſtory of it, without being convinced of 
this. There is not the leaſt probability, that 
all men are conſtantly and iny ariably more or 
aol leſs 
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leſs happy, as they are more or leſs conſcientious 
and upright. How/ often has virtue been op- 
preſſed and perſecuted, while vice has proſpered 
and flouriſhed ? Good men may have a diſpoſi- 
tion to an unreaſonable and perplexing ſcrupu- 
lofity, or to lowneſs of ſpirits and melancholy, 
and in conſequence of this may be rendered ig- 
norant of their own characters, and live in per- 
petual diſtruſt and terror: or they may entertain 
falſe notions of religion and the Deity, which 
may give them great trouble, and take away 
from them many of the joys; that would other- 
wiſe have attended their integrity. And are 
ſuch men; or others, who, perhaps, through the 
faults of their parents, or thoſe of their educa- 
tion, carry about with them diſcaſed bodies, and 
anguiſh away life under pain and ſickneſs, or 
who are harraſſed and defamed for their virtue, 
driven away from all that is dear to them, and 
obliged to ſpend their days in poverty, or iir an 
inquifition ; are theſe perſons, I ſay, equally 
happy with many others, who, though not more 
virtuous, may nevertheleſs be exempted from all 
ſuch trials? Or, indeed, are they equally happy 
with many vicious perſons, who ſwim with the 
current! of the world; comply with its euſ- 
toms; deny themſelves nothing they can pro- 


cure conſiſtently with a good name; are caſt 
| into 
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into the 488 affluent circumſtances ; enjoy 
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health and vigour of body, and tempers na- 
turally eafy and gay; live in a ſtate of ha- 
bitual thoughtleſſneſs about what may happen 
to them hereafter, or entertain opinions poſſibly 
that fill them with preſumption and falſe hopes; 
and at laſt. die without concern or fetmorſe? 
Have there never been any inſtances of this 
kind ? Does it never, or does it ſeldom happen, 
that the very honeſty of perſons ſubjeQs them 
to peculiar © difficulties and inconveniences, at 
the ſame' time that prevarication and diſho- 
neſty make their way to eaſe, and honour, and 
plenty? 

Indeed, all things conſidered, this world ap- 
pears fitted more to be a ſchool for the educa- 
tion of virtue, than a, ſtation of honour to it; 
and the courſe of human affairs is favourable to 
it rather by exerciſing it, than by rewarding it. 
Though, in equal circumſtances, it has always 
greatly the advantage over vice, and, is, alone 
ſufficient, to overbalance many and great incon- 
veniences; yet it would be very extravagant to 
pretend, that it is at preſent completely, and 
without exception, its own happineſs ; that it is 
alone ſufficient to overbalance all : poſſible. evils 
of body, mind, and eſtate; or that, for ex- 

ample, a man who, by zaſe but * ui, me- 
b thods, 


* — — 4 
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thods, has ſecured a good eftate, and afterwards 
enjoys it for many years with diſcretion and 
credit, has leſs pleaſure than another, who, 
by his benevolence or integrity, has brought 
himſelf to a dungeon or a ſtake, or who lives in 
perplexity, labour, ſelf-denial, torture of body, 
and melancholy of mind. It may, tis true, be 
juſtly ſaid, that virtue, tho in the moſt diſtreſſed 
circumſtances, is infinitely preferable to vice in 
the moſt proſperous, and that expiring in flames 
is to he hobo, rather than the greateſt wages 
of injquity *. But the meaning of this is not, 
chat virtue in ſuch circumſtances is mote pur 


No one can think this aſerion in any degree incon- 
ſiſtent or extrayagant, who does not hold that yirtue is 
good, and eligible, and obligatory, only as the means of 
private pleaſure, and that nothing elſe can be an object of 
deſire and preference. Upon this ſuppoſition, indeed, the 


very notion of parting with life, or of reſigning an enjoy- 


ment to preſerye innocenee, or for the ſake of virtue, would 
imply a contradiction. For being obliged to nothing, and 
therefore nothing being our duty, but that by which we 
ſhall obtain ſome overbalance of pleaſure z what would 
otherwiſe have been right becomes wrong, when we are to 
be, in any meaſure, op the whole loſers by it. So that, on 
theſe principles, i it would be not virtue or duty, but viq and 
guilt, for a man to conſent to give up one hour's life, or 


che af dogres ef profent enjoyment or happineſs, to pro- 


cure the greateſt bleſſings for all mankind, ſuppoſing no fu- 
ture ate, Zee chap. V VI page Hu. Nc. 


fitable 
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fitable than vice, or attended with more pleaſure; 
but that it is of intrinſicł excellence and obliga- 
tion; that it is to be choſen for itſelf, indepen- 
dently of its utility; or that it remains deſirable 
and amiable above all other objects, when ſtrip- 


ped of every emolument, and in the greateſt 
degree afflicted and oppreſſed. 


What has been laſt ſaid leads us to a fur- 
ther obſervation on the ſtate of virtue and vice 
in the preſent world, which deſerves particular 
notice; and that is, that the moſt worthy cha- 
racters are ſo far, in the preſent ſtate of things, 
from always enjoying the higheſt happineſs, 
that they are ſometimes the greateſt ſufferers ; and 
the moſt vicious the leaſt unhappy. A perſon 
who ſacrifices his life, rather than violate his 
conſcience, or betray his country, gives up all 
poſſibility of any preſent reward, and loſes the 
more in proportion as his virtue is more glo- 
rious. 

But, in the ory courſe of life, there are 
circumſtances which ſubje&t the beſt men to 
ſufferings, to which all others muſt be ſtrangers» 
The greater their virtue is, the higher ideas they 
have of virtue, and the more difficult 'tis for 
them to attain to that degree of it they wiſh for; 
the more anxiety they feel about the ſtate of 
their own characters; the more concerned they 

| © 43} muſt 
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muſt be for paſt miſcarriages ; the more ſenſible 
of their own imperfe&ions ; the more ſcrupu- 
lous and tender their conſciences are, and the 
more ſuſceptible of diſtreſs from the ſmalleſt 
deviations. For this reaſon it may, I believe, 
be faftly faid, that the 7nfirmities of ſome of the 
beſt men often give them more uneafineſs, than 
the indulged vices of ſome wicked men. Be this 
however as it will, it can ſcarcely be denied 
with refpe& to wickedneſs, that it would very 
frequently be much better for a man, (I mean, 
more for his own preſent eaſe) to be thoroughly 
wicked than partially fo. A man who loves vir- 
tue without uniformly practiſing it, who poſſeſſes 
many good diſpoſitions, and is ſufficiently con- 
vinced of the danger and malignity of all vice, 
to cauſe him heartily to deteſt it, and, in ſome 
inſtances, to avoid it, but not enough to prevent 
his being, in other inſtances, driven by un- 
conquered deſires into the commiſſion of it ; 
ſuch a perſon muſt doubtleſs be very mi- 
ferable, He poſſeſſes neither virtue nor vice 
enough to give him any quiet. He is the ſeat 
of a conſtant inteſtine war, always full of vexa- 
tion with himſelf, and torn and diſtracted be- 
tween contending paſſions. Till reaſon is ef- 
fectually ſubdued, it will be on all occaſions 


Eng to regain its throne, and raiſing 
inſur- 
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inſurtrections and tumults in the mind. The 
greater power it retains, where it is not ſuffered 
to govern, the greater diſturbances it muſt pro- 
duce, and the ſeverer torments it muſt inflict. 

Tis worth adding, that in much the ſame 
condition with this now deſcribed is a vicious 
perſon, during the firſt period of his reforma- 
tion. The pangs of remorſe and ſelf.reproach, 
the laſhes of an awakened conſcience; and the 
painful ſtruggles with evil habits and paſſions 
yet craving and violent, cannot but for ſome time 


give him unſpeakable trouble, and prevent his 


experiencing the peace and happineſs naturally 
reſulting from virtue: And if we ſuppoſe him 
taken away from life before he has completed 
what he has begun and attained a ſettled vir- 


tuous character, it will be true of him, that he 


has only been the more miſerable for his change: 
And yet, ſurely, for every thing good in a man, 
it is fit he ſhould be the bene: rather: than 
worſe. 
If now, on the aches hand, we. and ths 
condition of the obſtinately and thoroughly 
vicious, we ſhall find it to be very different. 
The more the power of reaſon within them is 
weakened, the leſs troubleſome it muſt 2 
The nearer they are to being paſt feeling, the 
b muſt feel. And, in general, we may 
| Ff 2 obſerve, 
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obſetve, that the 9 wicked endure the leaf 
uneaſineſs from the checks of conſcience, at- 
tend the leaſt to moral and religious conſider- 
ations, are leaſt ſenſible of ſhame and infamy, 
practiſe moſt readily and effectually the arts of 
ſelf-deceit, and thus may eſcape many of the 
ſharpeſt miſeries of vice, which had they been 
leſs obdurate, they muſt have ſuffered. | 

Do not ſuch obſervations point out to us a 
future ſtate, and prove this life to be connected 
with another ? Shall we, rather than receive 
this concluſion, retreat to Ather/m, and deny 
that a being perfefly reaſonable governs all 
things? Or muſt we maintain that it does not 
follow from his being himſelf righteous, that 
he approves and will ſupport righteouſneſs, and 


diſtinguiſh between thoſe who do his will and 
imitate his goodneſs, and thoſe who do not? If 


nothing is to be expected beyond this world, no 
ſuitable provifion is made for many. different 
caſes amongſt men; no remarkable manifeſtation 
is ſeen of the divine holineſs; and the moſt 
noble and excellent of all objects, that on which 


the welfare of the creation depends, and, which 


raiſes beings to the neareſt reſemblance of-the 


Deity, ſeems to be left without any adequate 


ſupport. Is this poſſible under the Divine go- 
vernmeat ? Can it be conceived, that the wiſdom 
p | ol and 
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and equity of providence ſhould fail only in the 
inſtance of virtue? That here, where we ſhould 
expect the exacteſt order, there ſhould be the 
leaſt ?—But, acknowledge the reference of 
this ſcene to a future more important ſcene, and 
all is clear ; every difficulty is removed, and 
every irregularity vaniſhes. A plain account 
offers itſelf of all the ſtrange phznomena in 
human life. Tis of little conſequence, how 
much at any time virtue ſuffers and vice triumphs 


 bere, if hereafter there is to be a juſt diſtinction 


between them and every inequality is to be ſet 
right. Nay, it may be ſometimes proper, that a 
vicious man ſhould be permitted to enjoy the 
world ; and alſo that a good man ſhould be 
ſuffered to ſtruggle with difficulties; which may 
very well happen, at the fame time, that God 
leaves not himſelf without abundant witneſs to 
the reaſon of our minds and in the general courſe 
of things, and the frame of our natures, of his 
perfectly righteous diſpoſition and character. 

A moral plan of government muſt be carried 
into execution gradually and ſlowly thro' ſeveral 
ſucceſſive ſteps and periods. Before retribution 
there muſt be probation and diſcipline. Re- 
wards and puniſhments require, that, antecedently 
to them, ſufficient opportunities ſhould be given 
. to unn to render themſelves proper objects of 
Ff 3 them, 
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them, and to form and diſplay their characters; 
during which time it is neceſſary that one event 
ſhould often happen to the good and the bad. 
Were every ſingle action, as ſoon as performed, 
to be followed with its proper reward or puniſh- 
ment; were wickedneſs, in every inſtance of it, 
ſtruck with immediate vengeance, and were 
goodneſs always at eaſe and proſperous ; the cha- 
raters of men could not be formed; virtue 
would be rendered intereſted and mercenary z 
ſome of the moſt important branches of it could 
not be practiſed ; adverſity, frequently its beſt 
friend, could never find acceſs to it; and all 
thoſe trials would be removed which are requi- 
ſite to train it up to maturity and perfection. 
Thus, would the regular proceſs of a moral go- 
vernment be diſturbed, and its purpoſes defeated; 
and therefore, the very facts which are made 
objections to it, appear, as mankind are now con» 
ſtituted, to be required by it. In a word; ſhall 
we, from preſent inequalities, draw concluſions 
ſubverſive of the moſt evident principles of rea- 
ſon, though we ſee the conſtitution of the world 
and the natural tendencies of things. to be ſuch 
as will, if they are allowed time and {cope for 
operating, neceſſarily exclude them? Is it rea- 


ſonable to give up the wiſdom and righteouſneſs 
of the univerſal mind, to contradict our cleareſt 
SEES. 
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notions of things, and to acknowledge errors in 
the adminiſtration of the Deity, notyithſtand- 
ing inpumerable appearances in the frame of the 
world of his infinite power and perfection, ra- 
ther than receive a plain, eaſy, and natural ſup- 
Poſition, which is ſuggeſted to us in innumerable 
ways, which mankind in all ages have received, 
and which is agreeable to all our beſt ſentiments 
and wiſhes ? 
No one would doubt, whether a piece of 
workmanſhip or production of art, ſuppoſed to 
be accidentally diſcovered and entirely new to 
us, was made for a particular uſe, provided the 
plan and ſtructure of it plainly anſwered to ſuch 
a uſe, and the ſuppoſition of this uſe of it ex- 
plained every thing in it that would otherwiſe be 
diſproportioned and unaccountable, and made it 
appear throughout regular and beautiful, What 
would be more perverſe than obſtinately to deny 
that it was intended for ſuch a uſe; and, in con- 
ſequence of this, contrary to undeniable marks 
of the moſt maſterly hand in various parts 
of it, to maintain it to be the work of ſome 
bungling artiſt, who either had not Anomledge, or 
not power enough to make it more perfect? 
Again, how unreaſonable would it be to aſ- 
ſert, that a particular paſſage in a book which 
eee ſtran ge to us, was nonſenſe or blaſphemy, 
8 f + when 
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when an obvious and natural ſenſe of it offered 
itſelf to us, which the turn of the paſſage itſelf 
pointed out to us, and which rendered it of a 
piece with the wiſdom apparent in other parts 
of the book, and agreeable to what previouſly 
we had the beſt reaſon to believe concerning 

the character and abilities of the author? 

I have thought it neceſſary to make theſe ob- 
ſervations, with a particular view to thoſe who 
are fearful of allowing any thing “ irregular in 
the 


* I mean what would be irregular were this life unre- 
Jated to another. Tis an obvious truth, which 'tis ſtrange 
any ſhould overlook, that a thing which is perfectly right 
and juſt, when conſidered in its relations to the whole to 
which it belongs, may be quite otherwiſe, when conſidered 
by itſelf, or as a detached part, 


It ought to be remembered, that the obſervations made 
above prove nothing concerning the nature of the future ſtate, 
except that, in general, it will be a ſtate in which the retri- _ 
| bution begun in this life will be rendered adequate. Now it 
is very plain that this may be done, and all mankind periſh 
at laſt in a ſecond death. Reaſon, therefore, leaves us much 
in the dark on this ſubject. We are ſure of no more than 
that it ſhall, on the whole, be better or worſe for every per- 
| ſon in proportion as he has been morally better or worſe in 
his conduct and character. But what, in particular, will 
be the different lots of the virtuous and vicious hereafter, 
we cannot tell, The higheſt human virtue is very defec- 
tive, and were we to receive no more on the account of 
jt than we could claim from ftributive juſtice, our ex- 
pectations 
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the preſent diſtribution of happineſs and miſery, 
from an apprehenſion that the conſequence muſt 


be 


pectations would be very low. A ſhort period hereafter 
would ſettle our account, and completely vindicate the 
ways of Providence, —Many who are now virtuous may 
formerly have been great offenders ; and it is by no meang 
clear how far repentance muſt be available to break the 
connection eſtabliſhed . between fin and puniſhment, or 
what peculiar treatment the caſes of penitents, as diſtin- 
guiſhed from innocents, may require under the divine go- 
yernment. — Every perſon, I fancy, who is truly contrite 
for the miſcarriages of his paſt life is likely to feel the 
force of theſe obſervations. The conſciouſneſs which he 
muſt have of his own demerit, would ſcarcely ſuffer him 
to uſe any other prayer than that of the Prodigal in the 
parable, I have ſinned, O father, againſt heaven and in thy 
fight, and am no more worthy to be called thy fon. Make me as 
one of thy hired ſervants. —Here, I think, the information 
given us by the CHRISTIAN REVELATION comes in moſt 
ſeaſonably and happily. It acquaints us that the return of 
every man to his duty ſhall reſtore him, not merely to ſome 
lower place in God's family, but to all thoſe privileges of 
a ſor which he had forfeited, break the whole connection 
between ſin and puniſhment, and iſſue in full favour and 
everlaſting glory thro' that great Mess1aH who loved us 


and gave himſelf for us. | To this Meſſiah the ſcriptures tell 


us the preſent ſtate has, from the firſt, ſtood in a particular 
relation, and had it not been for this relation our affairs 
might perhaps have been ſo ordered, that adequate retribution 
ſhould have taken place even here, and all mankind ſink in 
death, without the hope or poſſibility of a reſurrection.— 
That we are to be delivered at all from death to a new liſe 
of any kind may, therefore, be owing to JEsvs CHRIST, 
£7 | con» 
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be the taking away our evidence for a perſect 
order in nature, and the wiſdom and equity of 

providence. It has been ſhewn, that there would | 
be no ſufficient reaſon for ſuch an apprehenſion, 
were effects the only foundation of our know- 
ledge of the Deity. We ſhould, however, in 
this caſe, loſe ſome of our ſtrongeſt arguments; 
and, in reality, it would be impoſſible ro know 
what to believe, or to avoid compleat Atheiſm, 
were what ſome have aſſerted on this head 
true, —Thus, ſhould it be aſked, why, from a 
view of what lies before us of the conſtitution, 
laws, and order of the divine government, we 
may not gather what will be hereafter under it, 
as well as we may in many other caſes collect 
what is unknown from what is known ; infer, 
for inſtance, the whole meaning of a perſon 
from hearing only a part of what he faid: 

Should this be aſked, it would be replied, that 5 
conſiſtently with the argument for @ future ſtate an which | 
I have inſiſted. But that we are to be delivered from death 


to a new life that ſhall zever end of complete happineſs, 
this is infnitely more than any arguments from diſtributive 


juſtice can teach us to expect; and we may well acquieſce 


in the fcripture doctrine concerning it, and conſider it, 
under Divixꝝ goodneſs, as derived from the benevolent 
agency of that SAviouR, who came into the world that 


awhoſoever believeth in him ſhould not peryſh but have EVERLAST- 
ING LIFE; or that all the truly virtuous might not only 
Save life, but have it mare abundgntly. Jobn iii, 16,—x, 10. 
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in the laſt caſe our inference would be founded 
plainly on a previous acquaintance with - the 
ſpeaker, with language, and the general manner 
in which men uſe it to expreſs their ſentiments; 
that, independent of ſuch acquaintance, ſuppoſ- 
ing we underſtood the meaning of the particu- 
lar words we heard, we could not infer any 
thing from them beyond the ideas they imme- 
diately conveyed, or have the leaſt reaſon to 
ſuſpect any further intention in the ſpeaker ; 
and that in like manner, having no previous ac- 
quaintance with the divine nature and govern- 
ment, we can know nothing more conceraing 
them than is directly ſignified to us by what we 
obſerve of the ſtate of things about us; there 
can be no reaſon to think any order prevails in 
the creation greater than we at the preſent mo- 
ment ſee, or to conclude that the firſt cauſe 
poſſeſſes any powers and qualities in a higher 
degree than they are actually exhibited to us in 
what falls under our notice of his works. Nay, 
as antecedently to experience, we could not frame 
any notion, upon hearing particular articulate 
ſounds, of a ſpeaker, or of any ideas ſignified 


by them, or indeed know any thing further than 


that we were conſcious of ſuch and ſuch par- 


ticular impreſſions or ſenſations ; fo likewiſe 


with reſpect to this viſible univerſe, it might 


—_—  -— . 
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be ſaid, (and much the ſame * has been ſaid) 
that being an object wholly fngular to us, we 
cannot draw any concluſions from it, or deter- 
mine any thing concerning the nature, deſigns, 
and properties of its cauſe, or even ſo much as 
know that it has a cauſe. 

This is the upſhot of the principles I have 
in view. But ſuch objections can have no effect 
on one, who doubts not but that an account very 
different from that on which theſe difficulties are 
founded, is to be given of the operations of our 
minds; and that the human underſtanding, how- 
ever it may be preceded by ſenſible impreſſions, 
or be ſupplied by them with the firſt occafions 
of exerting itſelf, yet far tranſcends them +, is 
a faculty infinitely ſuperior to all the powers of 


| ſenſe and imagination, and a moſt important 


ſource of our ideas, by means of which we 
can, independently of experience, demonſtrate 


innumerable truths concerning many objects, 
of which otherwiſe we muſt have been for 


ever ignorant. —* Tis the peculiar advantage 
of the principles I have maintained, and the 
method of reaſoning I have uſed, that they fur- 
niſh us with direct and demonſtrative proofs of 


e the E ſay on a particular providence and future fate, 
in Mr. Hume's Phileſophical Eſſays. 


I + See Chap, I. Sect. II. 
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the trulbs of natural religion, and particularly of 
the righteouſneſs and goodneſs of God; at the 
ſame time, that they are not inconſiſtent with, 
but, on the contrary, aid and ſupport all rea- 
ſonings a poſteriori, 


I ſhall conclude this chapter, with mention- 
ing one further uſe which may be made of the 
principles maintained in this treatiſe. We may 
learn from them, I think, in the cleareſt man- 
ner, the | great importance of virtue, and evil 
« of vice,” Every part of the account I have 
given of morals has a tendency to. teach us 
this. 

I wiſh I could here obtain the reader's parti- | 
cular attention, and engage him on this occaſion 
to recolle& carefully what virtue and vice are, 
and to conſider the following ſummary account 
of the importance of the one, and the evil of 
the other. 

VIRTUE is of intrinſick value and ** de- 
ſert, and of indiſpenſible obligation; not the 
creature of will, but neceſſary and immutable; 
not local or temporary, but of equal extent and 
antiquity with the Divine MIN D; not a mode of 
SENSATION, but everlaſiing TRUTH ; not deper:- 
dent on power, but the guide of all power. It 
2 ; T has 
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has been the principal deſign of this treatiſe to 
prove theſe aſſertions.— But further; VikTve is 
the foundation of honour and eſteem, and the 


ſource of all beauty, order, and happineſs in 


nature. It is what cotifers value on all the other 
endowments and qualities of a reaſonable being, 
to which they ought to be abſolutely ſubſer= 
vient, and without which the more eminent 
they are, the more hideous deformities and the 
greater curſes they become. The uſe of it is 
not confined to any one ſtage of our exiſtence, 
or to any particular fituation we can be in, but 
reaches through all the periods and circumſtan- 
ces of our beings. —Many of the endowments 
and talents we now poſſeſs, and of which we 
are too apt to be proud, will eeaſe entirely with 
the preſent Hate; but this will be our ornament 
and dignity in every future flate to which we 


may be removed. Beauty and wit will die, 


learning will vaniſh away, and all the arts of 
life be ſoon forgot; but virtue will remain for 
ever. This unites us to the whole rational crea- 
tion, and fits us for converfing with any order 
of ſuperior natures, and for a place in any part 
of God's works. It procures us the approbation 
and love of all wiſe and good beings,” and ren- 
ders them our allies and friends. But what is 


of unſpeakably greater conſequence is, that it 
2 makes 
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makes God our friend, aſſimilates and unites 
dur minds to his, and engages his almighty 
power in our defence. Superior beings of all 
ranks are bound by it no leſs than ourſelves. 
It has the ſame authority in all worlds that it has 
in'this. The farther any being is advanced in ex- 
cellence and perfection, the greater is his attach< 
ment to it, and the more is he under its itifluence; 
To ſay no more; tis the Law of the whole 
univerſe ; it ſtands firſt in the eſtimation of the 
Deity ; its original is his nature; and it is the 
very object that makes him lovely. 

Such is the importance of vIR run or 
what conſequence, therefore, is it that we prac- 
tiſe-it ?! There is no argument or motive which 
is at all fitted to influence- a reaſonable mind, 
which does not call us to this. One virtuous 
diſpoſition of ſoul is preferable to the greateſt 

natural accompliſhments and abilities, and of 
more value than all: the treaſures of the world. 
If you are wiſe then, reader, ſtudy virtue, and 
contemn every thing that can come in compe- 
tition with it. Remember, that nothing elſe 
deſerves one anxious thought or wiſh, Remem- 
ber, that this alone is honeur, glory, wealth, 
and happineſs. Secure this, and you ſecure 
every thing. Loſe this, and all is loſt. 


But 
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But let us next conſider Vice. To the ſame 


degree that Virtue is important and amiable, 


this is evil and deteſiable. Tis of eſſential ma- 
lignity and ill-deſert, the only real object of 
cenſure and blame, and the ſource of all evils. 
Other evils, ſuch as diſeaſes, poverty, loſſes, and 
calumny, affect only what is external and fo- 
reign to us; but they need not diſturb our 
minds, or do the leaſt injury to what is truly 
ourſekves. But vice pierces and wounds, and 
lays waſte ourſefves. It hurts not the body, the 
reputation, Or fortune, but the man; and plants 
anguiſh, uproar, and death in the ſoul itſelf, — 
Other evils may in the end prove to be benefits 


to us, but this is eternally and unchangeably 


evil ; the bane of every heart into which it en- 
ters ; the ruin of all who do-not in time reſcue 


themſelves from its dominion ; and the ſting and 


miſery in whatever elſe afflicts us. Tis impoſ- 
ſible to conceive what it is to ſet up our own ⁊vills 
againſt Reaſon and the Divine will, to violate 


the order. of the world, and depart from that 


law which governs all things, and by which 


the Deity acts. There is no object in nature 
ſo hideous and monſtrous as a reaſonable being 
defiled with guilt, living in contradiction to the 


remonſtrances of his underſtanding, trampling 
5 on 
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or the authority of God, and oppofing himſelf 
do the obligations of truth and righteouſneſs, 

But nothing is fitted to give us a deeper ſenſe 
of the dreadful nature of vice, than to conſider 
wia would be the conſequences, if it became 
prevalent through the! creation, and if all be- 
ings were to throw off all regard to right and 
equity. With whit groans and deſolation would 
this fill all nature? Into what a dreadful con- 
dbeiem of anarchy and miſery, would it eonvert 
a fair and happy univerſe? How' ſoon would it 
blaſt the whole beauty of God's works, and in- 
vobre them in deſolation and ruin? Now, let 
it be well obſerved; that every inancr of moral 
evikis's fahimey to this. If is that Sh which 
cherlec further would iſſuw in it. We cannot, 
therefore indalge one ĩmegular defire or wrong 
thiuight, wIHhOUt taking a ſtep towards all that is 
tavidie, wittiout ſo fat doing our part towards 
deſutiug the erat, and dere turmug alf aw 
order, and! h. g 

"Wit wer Mus, fron? the den of VI tray 5 
ſo would bd the ects” of it, if univerfally 
provafent, we find in fre” meaſufe verified” 
by expetcties' ard” fact. Ito thb world we 
kauvw it has entered; ant“ white Bavéek has 
it made? How has it ſpread” it mafigtrant 


effects n all nations and fands? Tis net 
G Z indeed, 
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indeed, ealy for a , benevolent mind to bear 
this proſpect, or to take a particular view of 
that flood of diſaſter and woe, which vice has 
let in upon the human race. From hence 
proceed unnumbered calamities and evils which 


are continually infeſting us, and mingling diſ- 


appointment, vexation, and bitterneſs with our 


enjoyments and comforts. This is the cruel 
enemy which renders men deſtructive to men; 
which racks the body with pain, and the mind 
with remorſe; which produces ſtrife, faction, 
revenge, oppreſſion, and ſedition; which: em- 
broils ſociety, kindles the flames of war, and 
erects inquiſitions; which takes away peace 
from life, and hope from death; which brought 
forth death at firſt, and has ever ſince cloathed 
it with all its terrors; which arms nature and 
the God of nature againſt us; and againſt 
which it has been the buſineſs of all ages to find 
out proviſions and ſecurities, by various inſtitu- 
tions, laws, and forms of government. 1 
But the effects of vice in the preſent word: 
however ſhocking, are nothing to what we 
have reaſon to expect will be its effects bere- 
after, when the evil and the good ſhall continue 
no longer blended; when the natural tendencies 
of things will be no more interrupted in their. 
ee when the moral conſtitution of the 
univerſe 


\ 
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univerſe will be perfected, and every one receive 
according to what he deſerves. What the wrath 


will be which will then overtake vice, it may 
not be poſlible for us to imagine. When we 


ſeriouſly conſider what it is in its nature and ten- 


dency, we can hardly have too dreadful appre- 
henſions of the puniſhment that may follow it, 
and the loſs we may ſuffer by it; or, be too 
anxious about extirpating all the remains of it 


from our tempers, and eſcaping to as great a 


diſtance as poſſible from the danger with which 
it threatens us. 


brug 4342 


ven Gανν,eð,⁊e 


| Treg foiled, e in this mocks. 
Virus, has, been. all, along my ſubject. 
and J. knyw.ngt, hom betten to cloſa the wh, 
than by propoſing the. following. argumeart for 
the PRAG. of it, uhich, I thinks deſegves 
the. careful capſidexating of ally hut eſyegiallꝝ of 


Jcafitdcal perſonm. It ill. if E miſtak er note d 
monſtrate that whatever is doubtful, bie n los; 


whether we are obliged, in wiſdom and pru- 
dence, to ſtudy above all things to acquire a 
virtuous character and temper, 

I have in the laſt chapter given an account 
of ſome of the proofs of the principal facts of 
natural reli igion, particularly, of a perfect moral 
government in nature, and a future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments. A great deal of other 
evidence there is, which it was out of my way 
to take any notice of. Above all, the Chriſtian 
Revelation confirms to us whatever we can ga- | 
ther from reaſon concerning the xoLINEss of 
the Deity, and the justice and RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS of his government. It promiſes ETERNAL 
LIFE, a HAPPY IMMOKTALITY to the virtuous; 

and 
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und ehteatens thoſe of ucdftrary obari er with 
:uhe1o% of thefe, with rhe from!/doitS'and w- 


ging at/truBHon. 'T will, hrowever, bw: fop- 
puſe the hae evidence we have \infufficient to 
[prove theſe doftridts : Nay, I wil fppoſe,>thkt 
cre is a vwonſidetute brerbaloncy'bf evidbuce 
agu them; that, for example, tis ten to one 
ht they ute fab, or that for une urgmbut or 
prxſusmprion for them, diere are tan cquidlly godd 
and ſtrong agdivft chem. And | this, I ſhould 
inc, is ab fur as any infi 


anman.— Now, I aflevt, that; even dn this y- 
-pofition, our Abligutions, in teſpeRt-of life und 
* radtmers, will renin. math the ſume; er, 
that AV it will be the mot aid md not 
* νν]f̃rm all our aQtiofisito the precepts bf 
* ue, und te eee 
* gather than devine from . 

For, et it he oon ſidertd hut ſneh u A 
as this for obtaining ſuch à god and avoidinhg 
fork Hanger, is worth, Buppoſe the value bf a 
Sven v6d t a. pasticulur perſeh d be >tHuly 


l be worth traf a eien; and a chanet 
Siſudteantagteus as ten o one, will de worth 
the eleventh patt ef a nien HDet en the 


value of the future reward of es" 
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by this ſum, and the eleventh part of it will be 
what a perſon might reaſonably conſent to reſign 
for it, though the probability were as ten to one 
againſt his obtaining it. The meaning of which 
in other words is this. If the future reward of 
virtue is ſuppoſed but equal in value to all the 
good we enjoy here, it will be right, notwith- 
ſtanding an improbability of ten to one againſt 


the reality of it, to give up the eleventh part 


of this good for it. If we ſuppoſe it of eleven 
times greater value, then it will be right to give 
up for it the whole happineſs of life.—But the 
future reward of virtue is of infinitely greater va- 
lue than our preſent lives and enjoyments; for, 


as has been juſt obſerved, it is ETERNAL LIFE, 
a HAPPY IMMORTALITY, ; Such a chance as 
we are ſuppoſing then for h:s, is worth infinztely 


more than all the good of life, or any thing 
- which it is poſſible for us now to to; ning or en- 
dure on the account of it. 

If, on the other hand, we conſider te evil 7 
to be avoided, it will in the ſame manner ap- 
pear, that though we ſuppoſe ten to one againſt 
its happening, yet what ſaves us from the! ſtill 
remaining danger of it is worth, on account of 
its nature and degree, nen facire ou Foun 
ring. we can part Wit 
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Let it be now further conſidered, that inſtead 
of putting the improbability of ſuch a reward 
for virtue and puniſhment for vice, as I have 
ſuppoſed, at the proportion of ten to one, I 
might have put it at a hundred, a thouſand, 
or any other number to one, and the ſame con- 
cluſion would have followed. n ee 
This whole argument may be more conciſely 

repreſented | in the following manner. 

Any given chance for a given good is worth 
ſomewhat. The ſame chance for a good twice 
as great is worth twice as much ; and when 
the good becomes infinite, the value of the 
chance becomes alſo infinite. The like is to 
be faid of the avoiding of an evil. So that, in 
ſhort, any apprebenſion that religion may be true, 
lays us under the ſame obligation with reſpect to 
practice, as if we were ever ſo well convinced of its 
truth; or, the bare poſſibility of ſuch conſequen- 
ces to follow virtue and vice, as religion in ge- 
neral, and the Chriſtian religion in particular, 
teach us to expect, demonſtrates a vicious man's 
choice to be fooliſh Wend all oycnputarion or 
conception. | 

The chance there is for a future ſtate of re- 
ward to virtue, is, we ſee, by the loweſt calcu- | 


lation, worth more than any ſum we can affign ; 
5 | * 84 worth ; 
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worth mere than the happine gf milliaos of 
lives, though ſure to be [enjoyed in the higheſt 
perfection. Hut we have-gnly ene liſe 40 diſpeſe 
of, and that a ſhort and precarious life, the hep- 
pineſs of which is at heſt uncertain. and caſe 
tisfying ; ſo that indeed the worſt. that it c 
be ever incumbent on us to do in this affair, is. 
to reſign one yncettainty for angther ; a chance 
for a few days more of imperleũ happinels, for 
A. ic tha for everlaſting and guer-ynoreaſng hap- 
| ine 9 

Let me add, that chough üt Mou he. ima- 
gined that (through ſome ſtrange gonfulion in 
the affairs of the world, or an extravagant rey 
in God) by vice as well as by virtue we may 
ſtand a chance for happineſs hereaſter; yet, if 
we will but allow that the one is in any reſpoct 
more 4kely to obtain it than the other, it will 
till be the greateſt madneſs not, at all adventures 
and the riſque of every thing, to adhere to the 
one, and avoid the other. For it is evident, 
that the ſmalleſt improvement of a chance 49 
obtain a good increaſes in value as the good 
increaſes, and becomes infinite when the 99d 
itſelf is infinite. 


It is not, Ithink, poſſible, for any one w id 


conxiction here, may will not aſſert that it is 
certain 


TON CLU SI ON. 
main that Chuitianuy is falſe, and that there 
46:20: func: ſtute; ar that, if there is, virtue 
ies no better chance for happineſs ãn it then 
vice. it would be inoon ſiſtent in a ſoeptic to 
Aſtert abs, and ũt may be preſumed that no hn 
in his mis will aſſert t. Loet it however be 
Aſſerted 3 it would, even in this cafe, be no very 
great matter for a man to be ſo far diffident of 
hienſcif. us to uſe the precaution of ling in 


ſpch a znunnor that if at laſt the worſt ſhould. 
happen, and his confidence prove vain, he may 


have nothing to ear. But no degvee of unbelief, 
Mort of what riſes © high as this, can-aoquit 
aman from the imputation of folly unſpeakable, 


if he is laude and careleis in his life, or conſerts 


at any time to any wroog action er omiſſion to 
fave any thing he can enjoy in this world, or 
10 obtain any thing that get offered 40 hien 
in it. 

_Jndecd, wiboover: 2 
ide religion may, I believe, be as fure at 
he aan be of any thing, ht Ms not certumn, 


and that they deſerve u regard. Ne that wi 
canſider ho reaſonable it is to preſame, that 
igninite gandnefs will communicate Muir bappi- 
* and that the creator of all defgns his 


creatures 
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chat there is abſolutely vori e ail in cherm, 
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creatures for ſuch a happineſs, by continuing 


thoſe of them who are qualified for it in being 


for ever to improve under his eye and care, and 


that virtuous men if any, have moſt reaſon to 
expect ſuch an effect of his favour: He that will 


conſider the various determinations which have 
been given our minds in favour of virtue; the 


accountableneſs of our natures; our unavoidable 


preſaging fears and hopes; the malignant and 
deteſtable nature of vice as before repreſented; 

the general ſentiments of mankind on the ſub- 
jects of a future ſtate and reckoning; and that 
ſpotleſs holineſs of the Deity, which the ſacred 
writings in the moſt ſtriking manner aſſert and 
diſplay, and ſome conviction of which naturally 
forces itſelf upon every one; he, I ſay; Who 
will conſider all this, cannot well avoid enter- 
taining ſome uneaſy apprehenſions as to what 
may hereafter happen, and be led to think, with 
deep concern, how awful the diſplays of divine 
juſtice may prove, how greatly We may be con- 
cerned in the incomprehenſible ſcheme of provi- 
dence, how much may depend on what we now 
are, and how very neceſſary it is that by ull neun: 
we endeavour to ſecure curſelves. That ſome 


time or other preſent inequalities will be ſet 
e and a greater GiSerencerhe made between 
118919 J 


* 
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the lots of the virtuous and vicious than is now 
viſible, we have a great deal to lead us to be- 


lieve. And what kind or degree of difference 


the counſels and ends of the divine government 


may require, who can be ſure? We ſee enough 


in the preſent ſtate of things, and ſufficiently 
experience what the government of the world 
admits of, to alarm our fears, and to ſet us 


upon conſidering ſeriouſly and anxiouſly, what 


greater diſtinctions between human beings than 
we now obſerve are likely in another ſtate to take 
place, and what greater happineſs or miſery than 
we now feel, or can have any ideas of, may 
await us in that future, enaleſ duration, through 


which it is at leaſt credible and ge that we 


are to exilt, 


But with however little woe ſome may be 


ready to treat ſuch confiderations, it muſt ſurely 
be paſt diſpute among inquiſitive and impartial 
perſons, that all the arguments taken together, 
which have been uſed to prove natural and re- 
vealed religion, produce ſeme degree of real 


evidence, and that, conſequently, they lay a 
ſufficient foundation for * , reaſons 


ing. " {f $3 3.4 15! 4 Feſt — 4 9 . 
To this r reaſoning it it MON us the more to 
attend, becauſe it is that Which we are con- 


Maite 5 85 tinually 
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tinually ufing in the common wvourſe H life; 

and becauſe it explains to us the principles und 
gronuds upon which we act in almitiſt all our 
temporal concerns. © It * dugiet 60 be forve 
„* -upon the reflexion of Toopticel perſons, that 
* ſuch is our nature and conditien, that they 
* neceſſarily require us in the daily coutfſe of 
life to act upon evidence much lower: than 
„ what is commonly .calied probuble; and, 
that there are numberleſs inſtauves reſpecking 
the common purſuits of life, where a mn 
<< would be thought in 2 literal ſenie diſtractud, 
% who would not act, and with great applixa- 
4 tion too, — on an even:chance, bat on 

„ much leſs, and where the n s 

* greatly againſt his ſucceeding.” | 
What precautions will men oftin mie e 
che moſt diſtant and imaginary dangers ? Why 
Wil they neglect aſing an caſy amd reaſomablt 
precaution againſt the aum and greuteſt of ali 
dangers ? — What eager and reſtleſs adventures 
will they become, What pains will they tales, 
and what riſques will they rat, wrikere there ns 
any proſpect of -acquiuing aavcy, power, or 
fame, objects 1 in themſelves of little value, and 


®. See Butler” s Analogy, Tutr(duBtiong page 45 and chap. 
vi. 1 II. page 343. the 4th-edition. 


which 
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vchichꝭ tv-deſpaſe wu¹d be aut greataſt dignity, 
am happinets Why then ate they fo unwilliag 
den talen any pain er ta rum any riſquna, in order 
ta ohe hikſhegs: e iat, 1297 7h, and ta 
ſeeura a change at crm blifs > How: Rrange 
ia i that ã hay: ſu cui O. littla cara to put theme 
ſalweacit tha: way toi win. alis Pr, and to be- 
ane: adsentumre, here, where: even to fail 
wenld:be:ghhrons? When will the. following 
tnucha: (rip terefiing and indiſputable, be enough 
conſidered by us, and fink deep enaugh into 
our hearts; namely, that by ſuch a courſe 
« as virtue and piety require, we can in gene- 
* ral loſe nothing, but may gain infinitely ; and 
* that, on the contrary, by a, careleſs ill-ſpent 
« life we can get nothing, or at beſt (happen 
« what will) next to nothing, but boſe infi- 
l ; 

This brings me to wha cannot be omitted 
in the preſent argument without doing it great 
injuſtice.. The reader has obſerved, that it has 
gone upon the ſuppoſition, that there is a very _ 
great probability againſt religion and a future 
retribution, and that virtue requires us to ſacri- 
fice to it all our preſent enjoyments. The re- 
verſe of both theſe ſuppoſitions appears in reality 
to be the truth, There is not only an equal 


chance, 
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chance, but a great probability for the truth of 
religion. There is nothing to be got by vice, 
but the beſt part of preſent good is commonly 
hot by it. Tis not the happineſs of hfe that vir- 
tue requires us to give up; but our folles, our 
diſeaſes, and miſeries.— What now, according 
to this ſtate of the caſe, muſt we think of the 
_ folly of a ſinful choice! How ſhocking does it 
appear! — Who, that attends to theſe things, 
can forbear crying out, Amazing infatuation 
« of man.” 


